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TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
VISITORS TO THE SEA SIDE AND OTHERS, 
Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and heated particles of Dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


A most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and re- 
laxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration fly before its application, and 
give place to delicate clearness, with the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of Sunburn, 
or Stings of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 





The heat of Summer, also, frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency 
to fall off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an invigorator and 
purifier beyond all precedent.—The Prices are 3s. 6d., 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s, 





Nor at this Season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects 
of Vegetable Acids (an immediate cause of Toothache), by a systematic employment, night 


and morning, of 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the 
Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy 
firmness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity. Price 2s. 9d. per bottle. Sold by 


A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 


WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 
PRICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 


candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 
prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against ‘‘ Patent Medicines,” and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. 

Prepared only by Mr. Pricuarp, Apothecary, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all 
Vendors, in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.—Post free. 








GOOD NEWS FOR HUSBANDS. 


T= extraordinary excitement in domestic circles respecting HARPER 
TWELVETREES’ PATENT SOAP POWDER for Washing, is daily increasing. 
All who have tried it are delighted with the astonishing saving of time, trouble, labour, 
money, firing, soap, tongue, and temper. A Penny Packet is equal to Ten Pennyworth of 
Soap, and a week’s washing may be done in three hours with positive certainty. No rub- 
bing required. Boil the clothes twenty minutes, and hang them up to dry. Sold in Penny 
Packets by grocers and druggists everywhere. 


Patentee, HanPrR TWELVETREES, “The Works,” Three Mills-lane, Bromley by Bow, 
London, E., manufacturer of the celebrated “ Eggs and Butter Powder,’ and “ Brewers’ 
Yeast,” for economical bread-making. 
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Just published, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
By J. 0. HALLIWELL, Ese., F.B.S. 
| this work is shewn, for the first time, the strong independent Historical 


Evidences of the truth of Christianity, to be traced in the writings of the first two centuries, 
when viewed exclusively of any reliance upon the circumstances recorded in the New 


Testament. 

The essential facts and doctrines of the religion must of course always mainly rest upon 
the statements contained in its own records; but it is obviously a matter of some importance 
to establish the probability of its general truth from extrinsic sources. 

By the aid of the present volume, the reader can be acquainted in a few hours with every 
independent testimony of any value, bearing on the evidences of the Christian religion, to be 


met with in Classical and other works composed before a.pD. 200. 
London: Lonaman and Co. 





NEW WORK ON CAESAR’S EXPEDITIONS AGAINST BRITAIN. 
In 8vo., with 8 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
THE INVASION OF BRITAIN BY JULIUS CASAR. By THOMAS 
LEWIN, Esq., of Trin. Coll., Oxon., M.A., Author of “ The Life of St. Paul.” 
London; Loneman, GREEN, LoncMaAN, and RoBenrts. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
UCHAN. By the Rev. JOHN B. PRATT, M.A. 


To render this Work worthy of the subject, the Author has corrected whatever errors 
have been pointed out to him in the First Edition, and added about 100 pages of new 
matter, and the Publishers have added a Map of the District, and highly-finished Engrav- 
ings of the Towns of Peterhead and Fraserburgh. 

In order that purchasers of the First Edition may render their Copies as complete as 
possible, the Map can be sold separately at Threepence, and the Prints at Twopence each. 


Aberdeen: Lewis and James Smitu; Edinburgh and London: W1tt1am BLackwoop 
and Sons. Sold by all Booksellers. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be dis- 
tinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. The method does not require the 
extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 
loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and 
rendered sound and useful in mastication—At home from Ten till Five. 
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Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, with a Frontispiece, price One Shilling, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES, 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign, 
ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &. 





No. 1—THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, Cecilius Viriathus. 


No. 2.—THE EXILES’ OF THE CEBENNA: a Journal written durin 
the Decian Persecution, by Aurelius Gratianus, Priest of the Chure. 
of Arles; and now done into English. 


No, 3.—THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, The Settlers in Virginia. 
No. 4.—THE LILY OF TIFLIS: a Sketch from Georgian Church History. 
No. 5.—WILD SCENES AMONGST THE CELTS. 


No. 6.—THE LAZAR-HOUSE OF LEROS: a Tale of the Eastern Church 
in the Seventeenth Century. 


No. 7.-—THE RIVALS; a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church. [n Sept. 1. 





TuoseE who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 
mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be well educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin- 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, and instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wonderfully illustrative of the progress of the 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church. ° sd ° 
id ° e ° * The Series of Tales now announced will embrace the most 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times. They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estimate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting and 
instructive episodes. 

The series is to be conducted by a responsible editor, and it is intended that, when com- 
plete, it shall illustrate not only portions of the history of the Church in Great Britain, but 
also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. The extent of 
oe — must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support accorded to it by 
the public. 

Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, enabling 
persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale separately. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 





LONDON: JOHN HENRY anp JAMES PARKER. 
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In royal 4to., cloth, with 62 Plates and 43 Woodcuts, price 2. 10s. 


FACSIMILE OF THE 
SKETCH-BOOK 


OF 


WILARS DE HONECORT, 


AN ARCHITECT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY ; 


WITH COMMENTARIES AND DESCRIPTIONS BY M. LASSUS 
AND M. QUICHERAT: 


Translated and Edited, Hith many additional Articles and Hotes, 


BY 


PROFESSOR WILLIS, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL,” ‘‘ REMARKS 
ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY,” ETC. 


20 
ee 





‘The manuscript which is the subject of the present volume is a most valuable monument 
of the state of the art of delineation in the thirteenth century. The actual works of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture which remain to us exhibit the finished results of those branches 
of the fine arts. This volume exemplifies the manner in which the artists carried on their 
studies. It proves that if they did not attain to perfection in representing corporeal forms, it 
was not for want of perceiving that they ought to be studied from the life, or from neglecting 
to carry out such studies. It also shews that they were not deterred by pious prejudices from 
copying the antique. 

*‘ Wilars de Honecort has himself recorded that his lion was from nature,—many other of 
his animals were certainly so. Several of his human figures are evident academic studies from 
living models set in attitudes for the purpose: and their anatomical details are most carefully 
worked out, as well as the artist could manage them. 

“One page is occupied by an unmistakeable Greek, dressed in a chlamys; another by a 
drawing of a Roman sepulchral monument, with figures. In these examples the drapery was 
evidently the object of his admiration, for the human forms and the architecture are transformed 
into the styles that were familiar to him, after the manner of all the artists who attempted to 
delineate antiquity before the present century. 

‘The architectural drawings are especially interesting for the light they throw upon medi« 
eval practice. For example, Wilars de Honecort travels to Rheims, apparently to collect 
materials, by which to copy portions of it for his buildings of the choir of Cambray, and pre- 
serves for us the resulting drawings. I have shewn that in one instance at least, where he has 
drawn a part of Rheims erroneously, the corresponding part of Cambray was erected as he 
drew it, and not as it stood at Rheims. I have also shewn that in his drawings of Rheims 
exactness in proportion and detail are neglected, and that, with few exceptions, he drew the 
buildings as he drew the antiques, not as they existed before his eyes, but in the fashion which 
they had assumed when his drawings were made, and to which his own practice had accuse 
tomed him.” 


LONDON: JOHN HENRY anv JAMES PARKER. 
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[HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR AUGUST 16, Price Fourpence, 


contains— 


Diocesan INSPECTION. Dr. Cummine’s Last. 
Mr. Manset, Mr. Frepertck Maurice, | Metapnysics oF THE PEOPLE. 

AND THE INFIDELS. Hitchcock’s Theology and Geology. 
Professor Stanley’s Sermons. Summary or Reticious PuBLicaTions, 
VoLuUNTARYISM IN AMERICA, MIScELLANEOUS. 

Hengstenberg’s Christology. Inpex, &c. 
Office, 377, Strand, London, W.c. 


T= PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 

Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 
News, &c. 
The SEPTEMBER Number contains—Ten Reasons why I Love my Church.—Am I 
my Brother’s Keeper ?—Clay-cum-Stickley.—Village Incidents, (with an Illustration.)— 
A Visit to the Karaim Jews.—The Heavy Cross.—The Wish fulfilled.—Affection.—Church 
News.—TueE Epiror’s Box. 

London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parker. 











Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo., containing 2,014 pp., with numerous Illustrations, handsomely 
bound in bevelled cloth boards, price £2 8s. 


EMOIRS of LIBRARIES, including a HANDBOOK of LIBRARY 
ECONOMY. By EDWARD EDWARDS, formerly of the British Museum, and late 
Librarian of the Manchester Free Library. 

This important work has been in preparation during 4 = of thirteen years, and is now 
presented to the public in a form deemed worthy of the igh expectations raised through the 
detailed prospectus so extensively circulated in 1846 and 1847, together with a series oi ques- 
tions relative to the orgauization and economy of public libraries, in reply to which much 
valuable information has from time to time been received. Neither France nor Germany can 
boast of a work treating the subjects to which it is devoted with a similar comprehensiveness ; 
and in England, the work certainly has had no predecessor. No expense has been spared by 
the Pubiishers to make this truly national work perfect in every respect. The volumes contain 
the following Ilustrations:—Zzight Copper Plates, illustrative of Manuscripts disinterred 
at Herculaneum; Thirty-four Woodcuts of Interiors and Exteriors of celebrated Libraries; 
Eight a Plates, containing Fac-similes of the Types employed by Early Printers ; 
Seven Chromo-Lithographic Plates, exhibiting Specimens of Bookbinding, a View of St. Augus- 
tine’s Monastery at Canterbury, and several Plans of Anceent Librarie:, 

TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s. 


“(\N THE LOSS OF TEETH.” And as no stored by the NEW 
PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGA- 
TURES, and also without extracting any Teeth or roots, or any painful operation ; the result 
of 20 years’ practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested in it 
should read this Treatise. 
‘‘A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are about to seek dental 
advice ; and, emanating from such quarters, may be relied upon.” — Blackwood’s Ladies’ Magazine. 
“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelled to resort to artificial teeth ; 


the author’s great experience and acknowledged success give him a title to the reader’s con- 
fidence.” —Kent Herald. 
‘‘Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be found in this treatise on the 


teeth.”— Brighton Herald, 
SIMPKIN and MaRSsHALL, and all Booksellers; or sent free by post by Mr. Howarp, 
17, George-street, Hanover-square, 





In Pots, price 2s, 9d., with full directions for use. , 
Established A.D. 1742. 


DR. SMELLOWE’S EYE-SALVE. 
ie has now been before the Public for upwards of One Hundred Years, and 


its character is fully established as the safest as well as the most efficacious remedy for 
Ophthalmia and all kinds of Inflammations, and their attendant Disorders of the Eye. A trial 
may be made in any case’with perfect safety, rendering it the fittest remedy for use by the 
Public, Captains of Vessels, Emigrants, the Clergy, and other non-medical but benevolent 


individuals, 
Sold by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, London, W. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT WAS THE COMPANY AT 
EXETER CHANGE? 


Mr. Ursan,—In the “ Stamford Mer- 
cury,” Aug. 12, 1728, is the following 
curious announcement :— 

“This evening Old Nan, who begged 
about the streets of London, was buried 
from her habitation at Mount Mill, near 
Islington, at Cripplegate Church, by the 
Company at Exeter Change. About £500 
in specie being found in her trunk after 
her death.” 

Mount Mill above-mentioned was a for- 
tified post in 1643. See a curious print 
in King’s Pamphlets, 1643. Press mark, 
669 Ee 
—— 

Perhaps some of your correspondents 
can inform me what was the “ Company 
at Exeter Change” here alluded ae 7 


GAME OF LONG BALL. 


Mr. Unsan, —I shall be glad if you 
or any of your readers will inform me 
what is the nature of the game of “ Long 
Ball” alluded to in the Minor Corre- 
spondence of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGAZINE 
several months ago, as practised by the 
Basques. Has it any resemblance to the 

me of “Hurling,” which is practised 

y the Cornish, and also by the North 
American Indians? Yours, &., 


Moreleigh. JoHN CARNE, 


THE REV. JOHN MITFORD. 


In the memoir of the late Rev. John 
Mitford in our July Magazine were two 
misprints materially affecting the sense. 
By one it was ridiculously stated that he 
had planted many fine trees about his 
vestry, instead of the garden of his vicar- 
age-house,—which last, it may be added, 
he rebuilt. By the other the period of 
his continued writing in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGaZINE was stated to have been seven 
years, instead of seventeen,—though the 
real extent of time might be gathered 
from the context. 


WORKSOP CASTLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Leland, quoted by Brit- 
ton, “ Beauties,” vol. XII, pt. i. p. 328, 
says, “the old castle on a hill is clen 
down, and scant known where it was.” 

Britton continues, “Though Leland 
says that few knew where the castle stood, 
its scite may be ascertained even at the 
present day, at the west side of the town 
on a circular hill inclosed with a trench, 
except one side, where it has a steep bank 


overhanging the little river Ryton, which 
thus formed a natural defence. This, how- 
ever, is all that remains, as there is not 
one stone left upon another.” 

To this short notice I may add, that 
I saw it about 1849. Its situation (as I 
quote from memory in 1857) was this:— 


oto |__| N 
j ()mounp OF CASTLE 


COTTAGES,|__| | 


r] OLD PUBLIC-HOUSE,. 
STREET OF WORKSOP. 


8 


On the side fronting the cottages was a 
high and rugged mound, now overgrown 
with brushwood and small trees; up this 
led a very steep pathway, and near the 
top were the remains of an old wall. 
Within this was a depression, which was 
probably the trench which inclosed the 
inner wall and court-yard of the castle 
and keep. On or near the top was built 
a rude coachmaker’s or carpenter’s shed 
or workshop. 

The cottages on the opposite side of 
the lane I observed to have been built of 
hewn stone, probably out of the ruins. 
They are of comparatively modern date, 
but they probably occupy the site of those 
once belonging to the tenants and re- 
tainers of the Castle. 

As to the history of this ancient Castle, 
we find from Britton,—“ Before the con- 
quest this place was the property of Elsi, 
a Saxon nobleman; he yielded it to the 
favourite Roger de Busli, whose man 
Roger became his feudal tenant, and was 
succeeded by William de Lovetot.” 

I find no records of Elsi or Busli, but 
of William de Lovetot see Add.. MSS., 
ee 6705; Fine Rolls, 5937, p. 65, 

8b. 

According to Lewis’s “Topogr. Dict.” 
this Castle belonged to the Lovetots. 

I have no doubt but further research will 
disclose other particulars on this curious 
and interesting subject. I may add that 
in Worksop Church are two mutilated 
statues, said to represent two of the mem- 
bers of the Lovetot family. E. G. B. 











In consequence of so much of our space 
being occupied with accounts of the Meetings 
of various Archeological Societies, we are 
compelled to omit several important articles 


already in type, but which will appear next 
month, 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND*. 
(Szconp Noricz.) 

To those who would realize the actual life of our ancestors, there are few 
works possessed of a greater claim to attention than that which is now be- 
fore us. History is useless, if we treat its records as though they belonged 
to beings of a different kind from ourselves; and the charge of so treating 
them applies perhaps to many readers of modern as well as of ancient his- 
tory. The writers of the last century who professed to wiite the fortunes 
of what they called the ancient world, utterly failed to grasp the fact that 
they were writing of men actuated by the ordinary motives of political, 
social, and religious life to as great a degree as the most civilized na- 
tions of more recent times. But we have little hesitation in saying that 
the conceptions, formed by large numbers, of medieval England, are just 
as shadowy and as lifeless. Nor are ideas, frequently the very reverse 
of the truth, confined to persons of limited knowledge, or of scanty means 
for obtaining information ; but even writers, whose high reputation has been 
justly attained, are too much disposed to look on former generations through 
the medium of existing habits of society. And for this reason alone we 
would claim a special value for these volumes, together with those on the 
Domestic Architecture of the three centuries preceding the fifteenth. For 
patient research into every kind of evidence which may throw light on the 
subject, for the utmost skill in arranging that evidence and drawing from it 
the conclusions which it supplies, their merit is such as to need no tribute 
from us. But the work is so far from being merely technical and antiquarian 
in its character, that we cannot but hope it may meet with careful attention 
from the “ general reader.” The notions prevalent on the subject of Gothic 
architecture, and on national and non-national styles, are so confused, that 





* “Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from Richard II. to 
Henry VIII. With numerous Illustrations of Existing Remains from Original Draw- 
ings. By the Editor of ‘The Glossary of Architecture.’ In Two Parts.” (Oxford 
and London: J. H. and J. Parker.) 

Geyt. Mac. Vo. CCVILI. cc* 
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any work which may tend to modify or remove them becomes especially 
valuable. Taken as a whole, this series of volumes on Domestic Archi- 
tecture must serve to dissipate many erroneous ideas of the life and habits 
of Englishmen during the middle ages, which still continue to produce very 
unfortunate practical consequences. If, then, the reader will carefully trace 
out, by the perusal of these volumes, the several stages of English domes- 
tic architecture, and mark their correspondence with successive political and 
social changes, he will find the question sufficiently answered, whether or 
not we have had a style of architecture which may with truth be called 
national. 

We believe that the present volumes will tend to raise the tone of public 
opinion on this subject, and repress much of the careless and presumptuous 
ignorance which hesitates not to give its verdict on questions requiring the 
deepest thought and care. But the work derives additional value because 
it has preserved to us the memorial of many buildings, some of great beauty 
and importance, which have been removed (sometimes without cause) 
since the time when the drawings of them were taken. To the present se- 
ries, therefore, we are indebted for engravings of some buildings which 
have been altogether destroyed, as of the Hall at Great Malvern, and at 
Nursted in Kent, of the Prior’s hostelry at Lewes, and the crypt of Ger- 
rard Hall in London; as well as for drawings of others where the work of 
destruction is still allowed to go on, whether from mere carelessness and 
the spoliations of visitors, or from other causes. 

These, however, are results subordinate to the main purpose of the 
Editor, which was chiefly “to accustom people to remember the dates of 
the different styles, and to connect them with the history of their respec- 
tive periods,” as well as to further another object, respecting which we 
will quote his own words :— 


** At the present time there seems a desire among the more educated classes of the 
country to enquire for themselves into the claims which different styles of architecture 
have upon us; and there is no doubt that the more the architectural history of the 
country is studied, the more it will become apparent not only that English Gothic was 
a style by itself, and most suitable for the requirements of this climate and this 
country in the middle ages, but also that with fair and proper development and 
adaptation it is still the most suited to meet the various requirements of the present 
time.” —(Preface, p. iv.) 


The almost imperceptible growth of this style, the perfect continuity 
in the several stages of its development, and the logical connection 
of the principles which were embodied in those developments, make 
it indeed difficult to imagine how any can fail to understand, at least, 
that English Gothic was “a style by itself.” Without entering fur- 
ther into a question which would involve an examination of all the 
branches of Gothic architecture, we confess that a perusal of any of the 
present volumes should suffice to remove all uncertainty about it. When 
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we find a country, which for centuries had formed part of the Roman 
empire, and had received its arts in however rude a form, thrust back 
(after that empire was broken) into something like its former barbarism,— 
when after many a generation during which much, if not almost all, of 
Roman art had fallen into ruin, or been obliterated, we see faint glimpses 
of returning light,—when we find introduced into England, whether from 
Southern Europe or the remoter East, architectural forms which, after 
long time, take root and develope with the closest sequence into others 
apparently utterly dissimilar, it seems hard to believe that we have not here 
a living germ, a real national style of art as distinguished from any mere 
imitation, or from random experiments in styles which we confess to be not 
our own. Still more, when (to return to our more immediate subject) we 
find this style furnishing all that is required, not only for religious and 
ecclesiastical buildings, but suiting itself at once to the requirements of the 
feudal castle, the border pele-tower, and the wealthy manor-house, as well 
as to the dwellings of the merchant, the mechanic, and the humblest 
cottager, how can we avoid the conclusion, that here we have the complete 
expression of the national mind, in a language admitting of any amount of 
development or modification? We may take either these several classes of 
buildings as a whole, or else even portions of them singly, and we shall 
find throughout an exuberant fertility of design and facility of adaptation, 
which is not merely in itself astonishing, but which no other style of human 
art has ever surpassed or equalled. 

In this country, the feudal castle and manor-house,and, after them, the more 
anomalous residences of later times, are literally the development of the 
rude hut which had but its two compartments for daily and nightly use. 
That Roman art in England was at best of a very inferior description is 
indubitable, as well from an examination of existing remains, as from more 
general considerations. Neither the climate nor the condition of the 
country was such as to invite settlers who desired either a peaceful or 
luxurious life; and without attributing to the Saxon invading tribes any 
long-continued and wanton destruction of buildings after the actual conflict 
was over, still we know that those invasions were preceded and followed 
by endless discord and disorder, which must be fatal to development of art 
in any shape. The future architecture of the country depended therefore 
not so much on the vestiges of Roman work, as on the forms which might 
be introduced or adopted by the new conquerors. That form was the 
dwelling of two apartments for the more wealthy, while a single hut suf- 
ficed for the poor. The former was the domicile at once of kings and 
nobles ; the hall was the place for common business or feasting during the 
day, and in the other the lord and his “hearthmen” reposed together at 
night. Chimneys there were none; and with (probably) but few excep- 
tions there was an utter absence also of all decorative features. But in this 
general arrangement of a common hall and common sleeping chamber, we 
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have the type which (while it did not materially differ from that of Roman 
houses in this country) continued to prevail till the beginning of that great 
disruption of feudal society, which the fifteenth century witnessed. Nor 
was it before the end of the seventh century that much improvement was 
discernible; but at that time a wider intercourse commenced with France 
and Italy, with Constantinople and Syria. But the general disuse of stone 
for wood or mud clay, hastened the speedy destruction of almost all their 
buildings ; and as a general rule it may be asserted that there are very few 
buildings even of Norman character in this country which can be safely 
referred to an earlier date than 1100. And as well after the Norman 
Conquest as before, Eastern influence is plainly discernible, not to a greater 
degree perhaps in England than in the countries of Southern Europe, but 
the great movements of the Crusaders undoubtedly carried the Greek type 
to this country and to Germany in common with France and Italy, so that 
in fact “‘the Greek school was the only school of art from the eleventh to 
the middle of the thirteenth century.” 

Thus a ground-plan which we should consider most miserable, continued 
to be adopted for all dwelling-houses during the thirteenth century. A 
house built for Edward the First in 1285, at Woolmer, in Hampshire, con- 
sisted of an upper chamber with two chimneys, a small chapel, and two 
garderobes, together with a hall built of wood plastered over, with plain 
wooden shutters for the windows. Besides the chamber for the king, there 
was no other accommodation ; the hall and stable were used as dormitories 
by the guests and servants. There was little thought indeed whether of 
comfort or of decency. The use of one hall as a common sleeping-place 
for both sexes was continued long after the practice called forth the sharp 
satire of poets and minstrels, and was first checked by the increasing 
wealth and importance of the middle classes ; while, for comfort, the idea 
seemed rather to be confined to shelter from wind and weather, and this 
but insufficiently. Canvas or wooden shutters supplied the place of glazed 
windows, (a luxury as yet extremely rare); a charge for “making the 
windows shut better than usual,” is not uncommon in accounts of this 
time. The trade of the cabinet-maker had no existence; along with the 
other mechanics each house had its carpenter, who sawed the trunks 
of trees and shaped the planks roughly for the hall table and benches. 
Forks were almost unknown, although spoons seem to have been common ; 
each man carried his own knife; and a few pots and pans went far to com- 
plete the catalogue of the furniture. If such was the condition of the 
wealthy, we can imagine how hard must have been that of the cottager ; 
* his bed was in all probability his form or settle during the day, and an iron 
tripod or trivet with a brass dish formed the ordinary cooking apparatus of 
the peasant, while he ate from wooden bowls with a spoon of the same 
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material ;” the common hall of the baron might well be acceptable in con- 
trast with the utter misery of his lot. 

The fourteenth century witnessed that wonderful development of archi- 
tecture which would of itself have rendered the Edwardian era most memo- 
rable, even had anything been wanting to its yet higher fame, as being the 
era which beheld the first consolidation of the great fabric of English law 
and English liberty. A marvellous luxuriance of imagination with the 
utmost fidelity of workmanship took the place of the gloomy, if majestic, 
Romanesque. Nothing was too mean to be beautified by the boundless 
fertility of its decoration, nothing too difficult to be met by the constructive 
skill and power at once of architects and of workmen. With so astonish- 
ing a change as this, it was impossible that there could be no improvement 
in domestic habits, no new requirements for domestic comfort. Still, with 
more abundant furniture, with the more frequent use of chimneys, with 
windows better protected from wind and rain, with greater regard to 
common decency, and here and there to sanitary regulations, the essential 
characteristics of the houses remain the same. There was little of real 
convenience to answer to the outward magnificence of their dwellings ; and 
the splendour of the feasts in the common hall contrasted strangely with 
some practices, (as of throwing the refuse of plates on the floor,) which shock 
the refinements of the nineteenth century. In fact, the more closely that 
we examine the subject, the more shall we see that, whatever were the 
faults of the higher classes of Englishmen in the middle ages, luxury in our 
sense of the term is scarcely to be laid to their charge. Of feudal oppres- 
sion and general harshness to inferiors, of unscrupulous selfishness, there 
was doubtless enough; but little, as it would seem, of the listless luxury 
of the later centuries of imperial Rome. The magnificent palaces of 
St. David’s and Wells, of Southwell, and Norwich, and Lincoln, were in- 
habited by men whose lives might be considered hard as compared with 
those of the wealthy at the present day. When the Order of the Temple 
was suppressed in England, the brethren in their chief mansion (the New 
Temple in London) slept in one common dormitory, while the Master alone 
had a separate lodging; so far is the picture from being true with which 
Sir Walter Scott has pre-occupied the readers of his exquisite romances. 
The fact is, that “ it is only by looking carefully into the dry schedules of 
the household effects of our remote ancestors, and taking the number of 
their pots and pans, their beds and tables, and other domestic goods, that 
we can be enabled to judge how meanly they were lodged, and how 
far from luxurious their daily mode of life must necessarily have been °.” 

Still, the change which began to shew itself more prominently in the 
Domestic Architecture of the fifteenth century, had been at work throughout 
the fourteenth, and was perceptible even in the century preceding. During 
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the whole of this period the castle had been slowly losing some of its 
military features, or modifying them more or less by a domestic dress ; 
the donjon or keep had been replaced by a hall and chambers, and manor- 
houses had multiplied in far greater proportion than the more strictly 
fortified residences. A very important instrument in promoting and 
hastening this change is undoubtedly to be found in the foundation of 
the free towns, by the far-sighted sagacity of Edward I. These towns 
(respecting which we would refer to a remarkably interesting chapter 
in the volume on the Domestic Architecture of the Fourteenth Century) 
at once stimulated greatly the growth of the middle classes, and also 
contributed directly to bring about greater cleanliness and comfort in the 
general arrahgements of cities and dwellings. Founded in large num- 
bers in France as well as in England, they interposed a strong check on 
the feudal power of the nobles. Holding directly from the Crown, the 
burgesses, possessed of the important privilege of free trade, and exempt 
from all jurisdiction of the neighbouring barons or bishops, formed a class 
equally distinct from the nobles on the one hand, and the serfs on the 
other; and almost all of these towns, in spite of the discouragement or 
opposition of the feudal lords, grew up rapidly into flourishing and populous 
communities, while those in which the nobles resided sank not unfre- 
quently as rapidly into poverty and ruin. In addition to all this, they had, 
regarded physically, the invaluable advantage of being built on a regular 
plan, which from the first embraced the full size and strictly regulated the 
character of the town, with the arrangements both of public and private 
buildings. Thus (whatever may have been the origin of their privileges, 
whether traceable from the Roman municipia or otherwise,) these towns 
may be held to have imparted an impulse towards the forms and spirit of 
modern society which could have been supplied in no other way to the 
same degree, but which acquired fresh force when combined with the guild 
towns which were rising in numbers and consequence at the same time. 

The change therefore in domestic architecture, of which we spoke in 
our former notice of these volumes, was inevitable; and with it there came 
also an improvement even in the cottages of the labourers. This, however, 
was but slow and scanty. A single room, with a hole in the roof through 
which the smoke could hardly escape, (a cupboard, a bench, and a few 
wooden platters and utensils, completing the household-stuff of the labour- 
ing man,) presents no very inviting picture; but with Irish cabins and not 
a few of English cottages before us, we can only say that the picture is 
infinitely less frequent than it used to be. 

Thus the first great modifications in the ground-plans of domestic build- 
ings were introduced by the partial disuse of the hall. At Wanswell Court, 
Gloucestershire,— 

“The space that would usually have been allotted for the dais and the high table 
is parted off from the rest of the hall by a solid screen, and so made into a separate 
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dining-room .... In Hampton Court Palace there is a dining-chamber at the upper 
end of the hall, but no dais .... Chambers were sometimes built above it; the fine 
high timber roofs so characteristic of the old halls were not now an invariable feature. 
Instead of the lord’s solar or chamber being built over a cellar at one end of the hall, 
it was sometimes over the hall itself.” —(p. 78.) 

So, again, as the size of the hall was diminished, and the practice of 
using a single room as a common dormitory became less prevalent, the 
number of bedrooms was multiplied; and these additions to the ground- 
plan, with chimneys and offices, &c., promoted that variety of design which 
is so especially the charm of the later residences of the middle ages. The 
severe military character of earlier buildings gives way to a grouping 
which affords an exquisite play of light and shade; individual features, as 
gateways and doors, oriel windows, staircases, &c., are treated with the 
most minute and untiring care, while the gate-houses alone, whether to 
manorial or ecclesiastical edifices, display an endless variety of design, 
with extreme beauty of workmanship and detail. It would be impossible 
by a single example to give any idea of the wonderful richness and variety 
of these gate-houses, especially when leading to monasteries, where defence 
was a matter of secondary consideration, and space was of no consequence 


Oriel Window r the Gateway, T'hornton Abbey. 


whatever. One’of the most beautiful and imposing of the fourteenth- 
century gate-houses, is that of Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, which “ has 
two side archways, rather lower than the central one, over which is a fine 
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oriel window, and on the inner face are four tall, slender, octagonal turrets, 
and there are wings on each side with battlements in corbie steps.”— 
(p. 197.) 

At the cost of a little anachronism, (while speaking of buildings of the 
fifteenth century,) we cannot help mentioning the extremely beautiful 
palace of St. David’s, built by Henry Gower during his episcopate be- 
tween 1328 and 1347. This building, remarkable for the abundance and 
beauty of its decoration, with its superb rose-window and graceful chapel- 
spire, is also especially valuable as possessing a character almost peculiar 
to itself. Designed at the culminating period of English architecture, it is 
just one of those buildings which would seem to furnish a starting-point for 
future developments; the building is neither Early English nor Perpen- 
dicular; it is something like a realization of the essential principles of 
geometrical architecture as applied to domestic work, distinct alike from 
the tentative character of the preceding style, and untouched by the false 
idea of unity which more or less mars every work in the succeeding style. 
We are not, however, claiming for the palace at St. David’s any ideal per- 
fection, while yet we look on it as one among the comparatively few build- 
ings from which we may work on to far more splendid results in times 
still future. 

The influence, however, of the change in Domestic Architecture during 
the fifteenth century is probably most conspicuous in those buildings which, 
acentury earlier, would have been almost wholly military in their character. 
In some (as Tattershall, Lincolnshire, and the magnificent castle of Hurst- 
monceux, of which the outer shell alone remains) the design, while suffi- 
cient to guard against a sudden attack, evidently is not adapted for any- 
thing like serious warfare, while at Cowdray House, and Thornbury Castle 
in Gloucestershire, the fortifications seem to be intended much more for 
show than for use. 

At Thornbury the chief feature is the bay window, which runs up the 
whole height of the building, while the character of the whole shews that 
the idea of fortification is very subordinate to that of a peaceful residence. 
In this respect it furnishes an instructive contrast with Ragland Castle, on 
which subject the editor has availed himself of some interesting remarks 
by Mr. E, A. Freeman :— 


“Ragland is much the more military of the two. ... Thornbury, on the other hand, 
may perhaps best be described as a house built within a castle. ... The exterior walls 
of Thornbury, except towards the town, are clearly meant for defence, though the 
defences are not very strong. But within is just the fagade of a magnificent mansion, 
with no military character whatever, except in the machicolations, &c....A gateway, 
as peaceful-looking as that of any college in Oxford, occupies the centre of a long and 
singularly regular range, composed chiefly of polygonal towers of different sizes, each end 
being terminated by a very massive one: polygonal towers also form the chief objects 
in the first approach to Ragland, but the manner of their employment is different. 
The gateway is approached, after various external defences, by a bridge over a moat, 
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and defended by portcullis after portcullis. Two massive polygonal towers form the 
extreme objects to right and left; but of these one forms a genuine keep... and the 
other differs widely from the analogous one at Thornbury. ... On entering the court 
it is, however, worth notice that the gateway of Thornbury preserves its character 
within as a distinct and important portion of the building, while at Ragland it is quite 
lost in the general design of the range of which it forms a part. At Ragland, also, 
the extraordinary excellence of the external masonry is exchanged within in many parts 
for the merest rubble and a very poor kind of architectural detail, while Thornbury 
presents the most beautiful workmanship in all its parts. At Ragland the hall pre- 
serves its old importance in the general design, standing between the two courts as 
the most prominent portion of the building. It is a building of most stately propor- 
tions, unusually lofty, but its architecture is of an extremely poor kind. Both its 
oriel and its smaller windows appear perfectly beggared by the elaborate specimens at 
Thornbury. At Thornbury there is hardly any hall in the sense of former ages; the 
principal domestic apartments consist of four magnificent chambers, one of which, and 
that one in the upper range, somewhat exceeds the rest in size and importance. The 
elaborate series of oriels in this range is well known; certainly the whole fagade, with 
its windows and chimneys, is surpassed by no example of English domestic archi- 
tecture.”—(p. 376.) 


We do not profess to have done justice to these most valuable and in- 
teresting volumes; but we have perhaps said enough to prove the reality 
of what we call Gothic as the English national style, and to attest its vital 
power. Look for it where we will, applied to whatever design, adapted for 


whatever wants, it meets us with the unmistakeable characteristics which 
stamp its identity, while they interfere in no way with the inexhaustible 
fertility of its resources. Growing up from the meanest beginnings, slowly 
at first and painfully, it exhibits no random experiments, no mere dabbling 
in foreign forms, no conscious eclecticism, but worked out by the national 
mind, it meets every need, ecclesiastical or civil, military or domestic. Since 
that time, and for nearly three hundred years, there has been little but the 
random adoption of foreign forms, the unsystematic selectio: of anything 
that may suit a passing whim or fashion. Our words may b y perhaps 
some bitterness, but they spring rather from a feeling of grief and disap- 
pointment that an invaluable opportunity for testing the capabilities of our 
ancient national architecture seems too likely to be thrown awey. 

The designs of Mr. G. Gilbert Scott for the Foreign and Ii ‘ian Offices, 
approved and sanctioned by the late Government, are to be submitted again 
to a vote of the House of Commons; and their rejection is urged on the 
ground that Gothic is a purely ecclesiastical style, redolent of mere sacer- 
dotal tyranny and oppression. With what eyes those who speak thus 
can have read the history or examined the monuments of their country, we 
cannot imagine ; nor does it seem possible by any arguments of sober sense 
to meet the tissue of fraudulent sophistry and presumptuous nonsense by 
which the plainest facts are either denied or falsified. It seems not merely 
absurd, but monstrous, to be called on to disclaim distinctive sacerdotal 
ideas, because we say that the architecture of the men who built Windsor 
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and Eltham, Thornbury and Hurstmonceux, is the national style of English- 
men. The petty objections urged against Mr. Scott’s designs have been 
utterly swept away: it is idle to speak of dim and narrow slits to serve as 
windows, when the designs exhibit as large an area of glass as any that are 
most devoid of Gothic characteristics. And even though these designs 
may not be faultless, they differ thus far from every other, that they are 
the result of a faithful and laborious study of the real principles of architec- 
ture, and that our own national architecture, while the dabbling in Greek 
or Roman or Renaissance forms can only produce designs less suited to 
our climate and our habits, and which, while they fail to harmonize with 
the structures of our forefathers, will succeed only in marring the beauties 
which they profess to have adopted. 

Those who, like Sylvanus Urban, have watched the progress of the work 
before us from its commencement, will rejoice with him at its successful ter- 
mination. It is now just twenty years since the first sketch of it was written 
by Mr. William Twopeny, and published by Mr. Parker in his “ Glossary of 
Architecture,” third edition, 1840,—and several of his beautiful and accurate 
drawings were engraved at that time, some of which were given in the 
“ Glossary” as specimens,—with a view to awaken public attention to a sub- 
ject which was then understood by very few. The number of those who 
had really stwdied the existing remains of the houses of our ancestors pro- 
bably did not amount to a score; it was an illustrious band, most of whom 
have since been taken from us, and those who remain we can hardly expect 
to be spared much longer among us. Mr. Petrie and Mr. Gage Roke- 
wode, Mr. Huntly and Lord Northampton, Pugin and Edward Wilson, are 
gone. Mr. Blore, and Mr. Twopeny, and Mr. Hussey remain among us, 
but advancing in years and too much occupied in their respective pro- 
fessions to be able to follow up their favourite study. But they have not 
laboured in vain; the knowledge which they acquired by patient and dili- 
gent research on what was then untrodden ground, has been freely commu- 
nicated to others, and their successors may now be counted by hundreds, 
and soon will be by thousands. The study is in itself so much more in- 
teresting and fascinating than that of our old churches, there is so much 
greater variety, so much more to make out, and everything is so connected 
with the habits, manners, and customs of our ancestors, that when a key to 
this subject has once been learned, it is certain to be followed up with 
enthusiasm. Such a key is supplied by the work before us, and with such 
a teacher there will be no lack of students. 

The first sketch we have mentioned was speedily followed by the an- 
nouncement of a more complete work by Mr. R. C. Hussey, a cousin of 
Mr. Twopeny, and equally well acquainted with the subject. This an- 
nouncement was continued for several years, and many more engravings 
were made for the purpose of illustrating it. Unfortunately, Mr. Hussey’s 
professional engagements increased so rapidly, that he was obliged reluc- 
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tantly to give up the work he had undertaken, without having proceeded 
so far as to write any part of it. Mr. Ambrose Poynter then undertook it, 
and employed the late Mr. Hudson Turner as a black-letter scribe to make 
extracts from the Public Records illustrative of the subject. After two or 
three years more, Mr. Poynter also found that the work required more time 
than he could give to it, and recommended Mr. Parker to trust it entirely 
in the hands of Mr. Hudson Turner, who was then the Secietary of the 
Archeological Institute, and had published some valuable papers in their 
journal; he had also supplied a good deal of material for Mr. Poynter's 
** History of Windsor Castle,” and had entirely compiled the valuable volume 
of “ Household Expenses,” &c., given to the Roxburgh Club by Mr. Beriah 
Botfield, so that he was evidently in many respects well qualified for the 
task, especially during that early period when existing remains are scanty, 
and our chief reliance must be upon records. But of architecture Mr. Turner 
knew nothing; he had never studied buildings, and could not distinguish 
those of one century from another: so far as architectural details were re- 
quired, he was obliged to trust entirely to Mr. Parker, who, fortunately, was 
able to supply that deficiency. 

Soon after the completion of the first volume Mr. Turner died, and left 
little behind him upon paper, having always trusted too much to his won- 
derful memory. Mr. Parker now found himself again without an editor, 
and was unable to find any one able and willing to undertake the task, when 
it was suggested to him by friends to go on with it himself: this he was at 
first very reluctant to do, being aware of the laborious nature and the im- 
portance of the task thus thrust upon him: but he saw that he had some 
advantages from his position which others could not have, he had books at 
his command, and although his time was very fully occupied for more than 
half the year, the Oxford long-vacation gave him the opportunity of going 
about for three or four months in the summer every year, and while seek- 
ing health and recreation, he could also collect materials for the work by 
visiting and examining as many of the existing remains as possible. He 
has made the most of these opportunities, and the result is now before us. 
It should be remembered, also, that from his youth he had been familiar 
with Rickman’s admirable book, the key to the whole subject, and had long 
learned to distinguish the different styles of architecture, and to be able to 
tell the age of any building within a few years. 

The time of the appearance of this concluding volume is singularly 
opportune, just after the Prime Minister of England has declared in the 
face of Europe that there is no such thing as an English national style of 
architecture, that Gothic was only fit for churches and colleges; here we 
have hundreds of examples of Anglo-Gothic houses brought before our 
eyes. Nor will the excuse that Lord Palmerston was not speaking of 
country houses, avail him, for here we have examples of town houses also, 
and abundant proof that the only reason we have not more is, that they 
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have been destroyed by the bad taste of the last two centuries, during the 
spread of the Pagan styles over the face of Europe. 

The Members of Parliament who now have to decide the question 
between Gothic and Classical Architecture, must bear in mind that the 
new Museum at Oxford is built in the Gothic style, not on any ground of 
taste, but simply because it was-found that the Gothic style afforded more 
facilities for the accommodation of science, that each Professor could have 
all that he required more easily and conveniently in that style than any 
other. A museum is the last purpose for which we should have expected 
that style to be selected, and if applicable to that, it is obviously applicable 
to every purpose, 





THE EXCAVATIONS ON THE SITE OF URICONIUM. 


SIncE our account of these excavations four months ago, considerable 
progress has been made, attended with various interesting discoveries. 
The excavators had then been shutout from the ground, but this inter- 
ruption was put an end to by the interference of the landlord, the Duke of 
Cleveland, and the Excavation Committee is now in possession of a rec- 
tangular piece of ground, bordering on the edge of the Watling-street 
road, and having for its northern boundary the old -wall, or piece of 
Roman masonry standing above-ground. All the excavations to the north 
of the old wall have been filled up, and the ground is covered with a crop 
of turnips. It was a compromise between “ turmips «and Rome,’’ which 
may fairly be looked upon as having. been to the advantage of the*latter. 


SS << 


Xx 


1. Entrance to Hypocausts ‘at’ Wroxeter. 


_ The large room with an hypocaust to the south, and the rooms adjoining 
it eastwardly, not only remain open, but a series of other rooms and 
passages have been uncovered in an eastward line to an extent of upwards 
of 150 feet. The plate we give this month represents the entrance to 
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the first hypocaust with the three steps leading to it, all which have been 
described in our former article. The cut annexed represents. these same 
steps as seen from the small room with the herring-bone pavement to the 
east, and shews also the exterior of the semicircular end of the large 
room. The pavement alluded to, only about twelve feet square, has been 
entirely uncovered, and is found to open on its eastern side into another 
room with a hypocaust, which has now been cleared. It was in this last- 
mentioned hypocaust that the excavators found the skeletons of an old 
man, and what appeared to have been two women; the women lay by the 
side of the northern wall, and the old man had been crouched in the north- 
western corner, with his coffer of money lying on the ground near him. 
This money (132 pieces) has been examined by Mr. C. Roach Smith, and 
proves to be chiefly coins of the Constantine family, with a few of the later 
copies of the Roman coins which belonged to the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Saxon invasion, so that they leave no doubt of the time at 
which Uriconium was destroyed. Beyond this room, still eastward, was 
another, also with a hypocaust, which is partly formed of flues, instead of 
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2 Drain in the ruins of Uriconium 


rows of columns. The north-eastern corner touches the south-western 
corner of the series of vaulted apartments, of which the old wall formed 
the northern side, and which will in the sequel be more carefully explored. 
Adjoining this hypocaust to the east, and the southern wall of the rooms 
just mentioned to the north, is another room with a hypocaust, which has 
been recently opened, and in which again two human skeletons were found, 
apparently those of young persons. It would appear thus, that when the 
Roman city was sacked, and its inhabitants massacred, the women, in their 
fright, sought everywhere an asylum in the hypocausts, and there they no 
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doubt perished from the effects of the conflagration. Beyond this room 
ran a series of passages, with the apartments adjoining the old wall to 
the north, and other rooms with hypocausts to the south. In the first 
of these passages occurs the square pit, resembling a cess-pool, with a 
drain running through it, mentioned in our former account of these dis- 
coveries, and of which, as it appeared when first opened, the adjoined 
sketch (fig. 2), taken from the south-west, will give a very good notion. 
The masonry here is remarkably good, with a profusion of the large flat Ro- 
man tiles. Nothing has yet been discovered to throw any light on the object 
of this drain. It was on one of the walls of these passages that some one of 
the inhabitants of Uriconium had scratched with a pointed instrument, 
such as a stylus, an inscription on the plaster, similar to the inscriptions at 
Pompeii which excited considerable interest. Unfortunately, before it had 
been seen by anybody but the workmen, some very indiscreet visitors broke 
the plaster off with their walking-sticks, apparently for the mere purpose 
of trying its hardness, and immediately afterwards the tenant of the farm 
excluded the excavators from the field. A few letters remained which 
shewed merely that the inscription had been written in Latin, but it under- 
went further dilapidations during the exclusion of the excavators; and 
when they again obtained possession of this site of their labours, nothing 
more remained than the few scratches shewn in our woodcut (fig. 3). 
Even these few scratches have now disappeared. 


3, Remains of an inscription on a wall at Wroxeter 


Proceeding along these passages eastwardly, we come at length to a 
hypocaust which is rather deeper than the others, and which presents more 
than one peculiarity. To the west it had a wide opening to the passages 
which have led us to it, and on the opposite side towards the east was a 
similarly wide opening into a square room with a well-preserved herring- 
bone pavement, resembling much the similar room mentioned before. 
Hitherto, fewer of the flue-tiles used to convey the heat up the walls, had 
been found than might have been expected, but the face of the northern 
wall of the room just described, which is its only wall yet uncovered, and 
which remains to a height of nine or ten feet, is completely covered with 
the remains and marks of these flue-tiles, as though the room had been 
intended to be very much heated, perhaps, a sweating-room. ‘The eastern 
side of this room appears to have been the eastern boundary wall of 
the extensive mass of buildings to which it belonged, and which ran at 
right angles to the eastern end of the old wall. The square room with 
the herring-bone pavement just mentioned; projected eastwardly beyond 
this wall, and forms the extremity in this direction of the ground now in 
the possession of the Excavation Committee. 

On the return of the excavators to their labours, after their unfriendly 
exclusion, they began by tracing the front of the line of buildings border- 
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ing on the modern Watling-street road, and no doubt forming the side of 
one of the principal streets of the Roman city. They opened the ground 
at the distance of nearly a hundred feet from the line of the old wall, and 
found, as was expected, a wall which lay nearly in the same line as that 
which formed the western side of the extensive building to the north of the 
old wall, now covered up. In this wall, two openings, or gateways, were 
found, the one to the north about twelve feet wide, the other at some 
distance to the south of it five feet wide. The first of these was approached 
by an inclined plane, formed of three immense squared stones, as though it 
had been intended to be approached by horses and carriages; the other, 
which was approached by steps very much worn by the feet, was evidently 
intended for people on foot. Both led into the same large court, paved 
with the small bricks laid in herring-bone fashion, between forty and fifty 
feet square. The conjecture as to the use of the wider entrance seems to 
be confirmed by the circumstance that a portion of an iron horse-shoe was 
found on that side of the court, and that the pavement had been there 
much damaged and mended in Roman times. The central part of this 
court has not yet been explored. Besides a variety of other objects, two 
portions of very large and handsome capitals have been found in this 
court, which would lead us to suppose that the buildings here displayed 
great architectural decoration. 

Nevertheless, the two sides on the north and south are found to have 
been bordered by small square rooms, four on each side, the objects of 
which can have offered nothing of grandeur or dignity. One only, the 
room at the north-western corner, has been cleared out to the bottom, 
which was found at the depth of full ten feet, and had a low transverse 
wall of division. It appeared to have been a depot of charcoal and coals, 
and traces of mineral coal were met with. Two other rooms, opposite each 
other on different sides of the courts, were filled with bones and horns of 
all kinds of animals, and, as some of these had been cut and sawed, it has 
been conjectured that they were magazines belonging to people who manu- 
factured the numerous implements made of bone which are found so 
abundantly in the excava- 
tions. The supposition that 
these square rooms may 
have been shops or ware- 
houses of tradesmen or 
manufacturers, receives 
some support from the 
discovery of several weights 
scattered about, as though 
the various articles they 
contained had been served out in measured quantities. Among other objects 
found in this part of the excavations was a handle several inches long, 
perhaps of some culinary vessel, made of block tin, a very unusual metal to 
find among Roman remains: a 
fragment of the vessel to which 
it had been attached remains 
with it. 

At the back of this court was 
what appeared to be one long 
and rather narrow inclosure, which was conjectured at first to be a sort of 
cloister, or crypto-porticus. It has since, however, been cleared out, and 


4, Roman Weights found at Wroxeter. 


5, Handle made of block tin 
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is found to be separated into five compartments by walls running about 
half of the breadth. These compartments were open to a passage run- 
ning along the eastern side, and suggest the notion of their having been 
shops or stalls. In one of them was found a small round iron coffer, sup- 
ported on three feet, and having a lid on, but so corroded with rust as to 
be hermetically sealed. A hole was, however, broken in it by the labourer’s 
pick, which enables us just to discover in the interior a mass of fine wood 
decayed, and some implement of metal in the middle. On the eastern 
side of the passage the excavators found a doorway, from which a trench 
has been dug directly eastward. After proceeding about twelve feet the 
men came to a transverse wall, which runs parallel to the back wall of the 
square court, and on the other side of it they came to a raised pavement of 
smoothed cement, which extended four or five feet, and then suddenly sunk 
to a floor of large flag-stones, at a depth of upwards of four feet from the 
floor of cement. From some circumstances connected with it, there seems 
reason for supposing that this floor of flags was the bottom of a reservoir 
of water, into which broken pottery and other such objects had been 
thrown. Beyond this supposed reservoir, the trench ran again along a 
floor of cement, until it came to the outer wall of a building, which has 
been traced each way to some distance, but nothing has yet been discovered 
to throw any light upon its object. On the other side of this wall we 
again find a cement floor, and at a short distance to the eastward, at a 
depth of three feet from this floor, there is another floor, about ten feet wide 
by thirty feet long, formed of large flat Roman tiles, each eighteen inches 
long by twelve inches in breadth. When first opened, the middle of this 
pavement was broken and indented in such a manner as to lead to the 
supposition that it was hollow underneath; but on excavating,-this was 
found not to be the case. The cement floor was continued on the other 
side of it, until it is bounded by the wall running at right angles to the 
eastern end of the old wall, which has already been spoken of as ap- 
parently the eastern boundary of these buildings. It has been traced 
continuously from the spot where this trench reached it to the hypocaust 
and small room with herring-bone pavement. 

The excavations at this latter spot are deeper than in the other parts of 
this building, chiefly for two reasons: the earth appears to have accumu- 
lated more here than in the lower part of the field, and the floors appear 
to have been originally at a lower level. This renders the labours of the 
excavator much greater; but on the other hand we find the remains of 
walls to a much greater elevation, and in a condition which shews us much 
more distinctly their original design. The real object of this mass of build- 
ings is still very uncertain; it was at first believed to be a great mansion, 
but there are circumstances which seem to militate against this view. In 
the first place, such a mansion as this can hardly have been without its 
mosaic pavements, of which no traces have yet been found. On the 
contrary, the floors above the hypocausts appear everywhere, even in the 
large hypocausts first opened, to have been the mere smoothed surfaces of 
cement, which may be supposed to indicate that they were designed for 
some public purposes. Perhaps they were public baths and wash-houses. 
A further exploration of the remains in the north-eastern corner will pro- 
bably throw some light on this question. The square court-yard to the 
south-west presents, on the whole, more of a domestic character in its 
arrangements. The southern wall of this court has been traced to some 
distance,-and appears to have been the boundary-wall of this building 
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in that direction. Perhaps an alley separated it from other buildings 
which ran to the south along the side of what is now the Watling-street 
road; these, however, have not yet been examined. 

As may be supposed, the continued excavations have added greatly to 
the treasures of the museum 
in Shrewsbury. Many coins 
have been found, but in most 
cases they are much worn, and 
few of them are of any in- 
terest. Personal ornaments 
are also becoming more nu- 
merous. Above twenty spe- 
cimens of ladies’ hair-pins 
have now been collected, and 
we make a selection of them 
in the accompanying cut (fig. 
6). They are here drawn 
about half the size of the ori- 
ginals; they were used for 
holding together the knot into 
which the Roman ladies rolled 
up their hair behind, and it will be remarked that they usually swell out in 
the middle, and diminish again towards the head, no doubt to prevent the 
pins from slipping out of the knot of hair. A number of rings, bracelets, 
beads, fibulze, buckles, and buttons, have also been found and deposited in 
the museum, and the prevalence of enamel in the ornamentation of these 
objects is remarkable. Among the objects connected with the toilette, we 
must not forget two combs of bone, which are represented in our cut 
(fig. 7), the size of the original. The larger comb is only a fragment, but 
the smaller one is complete with the exception of the want of some of its 
teeth, and its form is by no means devoid of elegance. Among the mis- 
cellaneous articles dug up are 
several keys, a hinge, styli 
for writing on waxen tablets, 
whetstones, several knives, a 
ladle, and other objects which 
seem to have served for culi- 
nary purposes. We have in 
our former paper described 
the newly discovered Romano- 
Salopian white-ware, which, 
as we stated, was used princi- 
pally in the manufacture of 
elegantly formed jugs and mor- 
taria, the latter used for rub- 
bing and pounding the ob- 
jects used in culinary pre- 
parations. Another sort of 
Romano-Salopian pottery has 
been found, of a red colour, 
but of a shade not common 
among the ordinary Roman 
7 Roman Combs found at Wroxeter. wares, and evidently made of 
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one of the clays of the Severn valley. It is of finer texture than the white 
ware, but, like it, is used extensively for jug-formed vessels, Round bowls 
are also found of this ware, with the bottoms and the sides perforated with 
a multitude of small holes, intended evidently to serve the purpose of 
colanders; a portion of one of <-~ 
these is shewn in our woodcut 
(No. 8). 

It will be seen from the above 
description, that a very extensive 
mass of buried Roman buildings 
has now been uncovered and ex- 
posed to view. They are all con- 
tained in a rectangular inclosure, = 
which is protected by the hedge of LA He EN 
the Watling-street ey and bya erat at oe ta ae 
strong fence of hurdles, and the Excavation Committee has a gate in the 
hedge, by which the inclosure is entered from the road. The Committee 
has, with great liberality, decided that admission shall be perfectly free to 
the public, and the number of visitors are becoming so numerous that the 
incomes of the turnpike gates leading to the spot are reported to have been 
raised in a very extraordinary degree. We trust that the general interest 
thus excited will send liberal contributions to the Committee, and enable 
them to make still greater and more important discoveries. 





THE ANTIQUITIES OF TOBACCO®. 


Tue learned author of this amusing and instructive volume, in giving 
birth to a work which records the past history of Tobacco, may be pro- 
nounced to have been almost “ to the manner born” himself. The calling of 
his worthy father, ‘‘an honest man and a good smoker,”’ he tells us, in his 
“Dedication” to his brother antiquarian, Mr. Roach Smith, was no other 
than that of a tobacconist; and as for himself, never having been out of 
sight of St. Paul’s until he had reached his twenty-second year, the tobacco- 
warehouse, where his father worked, became his playground, his first re- 
membrances being “ of rolling in the tobacco-leaf, as country children would 
roll in a hay-field, and playing at hide-and-seek in the empty barrels.” 

It will be perceived, however, that we have made the above remark with 
some slight qualification ; “almost to the manner born” were our words. 
Though entering upon a work, the duty of which is, to some extent, to 
dilate upon the multifarious qualities of tobacco, cigars, and snuffs, Mr. 
Fairholt lacks one qualification; though by no means a contemner of “ the 
weed,” and evidently free from any prejudice against the habit of smoking, 
be is no smoker himself; and, as the words of his Introduction would seem 
to imply, never has been. In some instances therefore, as a matter of 
course, he is unable to inform his readers from the experiences of a prac- 
titioner, or to pronounce ex cathedré with the unctuous authority of a con- 





., .“ Tobacco: its History and Associations: including an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture; with its modes of use in all Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A., Author of ‘Costume in England,’ &c. &. With 100 Illustrations by the 
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noisseur. This, however, (and, everything considered, it is a very small 
one,) is the only draw-back, in our opinion, that the most captious critic 
would be enabled to find from the Alpha to the Omega of the volume. 
Entering upon the enquiry into the early history of tobacco and tobacco. 
smoking, and tracing it downwards to comparatively recent times, combin- 
ing too the intelligence of the naturalist with the genuine spirit of an 
archeologist, Mr. Fairholt not only makes his readers extensively acquainted 
with the natural history and commercial statistics of Tobacco, but has also 
contrived to afford them, by his numerous quotations from the playwrights 
and satirists of the days of Elizabeth and the first James and the two 
Charleses, a very considerable insight into the ways and manners of Eng. 
lish society—the fast section of it, at least—at the close of the sixteenth 
and during the greater part of the seventeenth centuries. 

The work is divided into six chapters:—The Tobacco Plant; Tobacco 
in America; Tobacco in Europe, and its Literary Associations; Tobacco- 
pipes, Cigars, and the Smoker’s Paraphernalia; Snuff and Snuff-boxes; 
The Culture, Manufacture, and Consumption of Tobacco. 

As to the antiquity of the practice of smoking and its probable univer- 
sality in primitive times, we do not entirely agree with the opinions enun- 
ciated by Mr, Fairholt in his Fourth Chapter; and had our limited space 
permitted us, should have had great pleasure in stating our “reason why.” 
Pleasant, however, (to ourselves, that is to say,) as the discussion might 
be, we must not allow ourselves to be led away from our original purpose, 
that of giving our readers a few samples of his work ; a work which, once 
for all, we have no hesitation in saying, we commend alike to the notice 
of all naturalists and antiquarians, smokers and snuffers, and the “ will- 
ing to be pleased” portion of the literary world in general. 

In the first place, then, as it is only to what we may style the “ Antiqui- 
ties of Tobacco” that we purpose calling the reader’s attention, we give an 
extract in reference to the introduction of Tobacco into Europe :— 


“* About 1560>’ is the date generally awarded to the introduction of tobacco into 
Europe, and a Spanish physician is believed to have brought some plants to Spain for the 
inspection of his ‘most Catholic’ Majesty, Philip the Second, who had commissioned him 
to visit Mexico and note its natural productions. Almost at the same period France and 
Italy were made acquainted therewith, chiefly by the aid of the members of the Church. 
Jean Nicot, Lord of Villemain, and Master of the Requests of the French king’s house- 
hold, was sent as ambassador to the Portuguese court in 1559, and purehased, while at 
Lisbon, some tobacco-seed from a Flemish merchant, who had obtained it from Florida, 
He sent it to the Grand Prior of France, and the herb was originally known as Herbe 
du Grand Prieur. When Nicot returned to France in 1561, he presented the Queen, 
Catherine de Medicis, with some of the plants, and its name was then altered in com- 
pliment to her to Herbe de la Reine, and Herbe Medicée. The native name of petun 
was, however, occasionally used; but all were allowed to fall into disuse for one con- 
structed in honour of the original importer; thus Nicotiana became its recognised 
name, a term still preserved to us in Nicotine, the scientific name for the essential oil 
the tobacco-plant contains. Italy received the gift direct from the hands of Cardinal 
Prosper Santa Croce, who also obtained it in Portugal, and in honour of him it was 
christened Erba Santa Croce. An envoy from France, who had probably obtained 
some of the plants that Nicot introduced, brought them to another part of Italy, where 
it was called Zornabona from his name. But the Spanish name, Tabaco, given to it 
by Hernandez, ultimately triumphed over all, and became (with slight variations) that 
universally recognised over the world.” 


We then proceed to the still more interesting question as to the precise 





> In Bohn’s Edition of Blair’s “Chronological Tables” (1856), it is stated that the 
use of tobacco was known in Europe in 1535. The authority is not given. 
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period of the introduction of tobacco into this country ; a subject which 
the learned author has investigated with his usual ardour in antiquarian 
research :— 


“Sir Walter Raleigh is the popular hero English tradition has chosen as the origi- 
nator of smoking among ourselves. He certainly made it fashionable, sanctioned it 
by his custom, and gave it ‘a good standing in society;’ but it seems to have been 
introduced by Mr. Ralph Lane, who was sent out by Raleigh as governor of Virginia, 
returning to England in 1586. The historian of the voyage, Mr. Thomas Harriot, and 
the learned Camden, who both lived at the period, unhesitatingly affirm that Lane has 
the honour of being the original English smoker. The tobacco-plant seems, however, 
to have been known in England earlier. Stow, in his ‘ Annals,’ declares that ‘ Tobacco 
came into England about the twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth,’ (1577,) but Taylor 
the Water-poet assigns an earlier date: he says, ‘ Tobacco was first brought into Eng- 
land in 1565, by Sir John Hawkins.’ Lobelius, in his Novwm Stirpiwm Adversaria, 
(Antwerp, 1576,) declares that ‘within these few years the West Indian tobacco had 
become an inmate of England.’ Raleigh was certainly the first devoted adherent of 
smoking in England, and in spite of his courtiership when a queen ruled, ostentatiously 
enjoyed his pipe. Aubrey has noted, ‘ He was the first that brought tobacco into Eng- 
land, and into fashion. In our part of North Wilts—e.g. Malmsbury Hundred—it came 
first into fashion by Sir Walter Long. They had first silver pipes; the ordinary sort 
made use of a walnut shell and a strawe. I have heard my grandfather Lyte say, 
that one pipe was handed from man to man round the table. Sir W. R. standing in a 
stand at Sir Ro. Poyntz parke at Acton, tooke a pipe of tobacco, which made the ladies 
quitte it till he had done ;’ this was after the accident recorded as happening to him 
when ‘he took a private pipe,’ and occasioned his servant to cast the ale over him, as the 
smoke induced him to fear his master was on fire. If there be little credit attached to 
his memory for thus ‘ disgusting the ladies,’ there is still less for having indulged in a 
pipe as he sat to see his friend Essex perish on the scaffold. It is curious to note this 
well-known anecdote of Raleigh, reported of other persons, (a fact not hitherto noted 
by historians of the herb). The famous jester, Dick Tarlton, who died in 1588, is one 
of them, and in his ‘ Jests’ (1611) the tale is thus told :—‘ How Tarlton took tobacco 
at the first coming up of it. Tarlton, as other gentlemen used, at the first coming up 
of tobacco, did take it more for fashion’s sake than otherwise, and being in a roome, 
sat betweene two men overcome with wine, and they never seeing the like, wondered 
at it, and seeing the vapour come out of Tarlton’s nose, cryed out fire, fire ! and threw 
acup of wine in Tarlton’s face. ‘ Make no more stirre,” quoth Tarlton, “the fire is 
quenched: if the sheriffs come, it will turn a fine, as the custom is.” And drinking 
that againe, “ Fie,” says the other, “ what a stinke it makes, I am almost poysoned.” 
“If it offend,” quoth Tarlton, “let’s every one take a little of the smell, and so the 
savour will quickly go ;” but tobacco whiffes made them leave him to pay all.’ Rich, 
again, in his ‘ Irish Hubbub,’ (1619,) gives another version of the story.” 


When thus smoking through his nose, Dick Tarlton was only pursuing 
a plan which even at the present day is adopted by most smokers who wish 
to obtain the genuine flavour and aroma of “ the weed; and which, sin- 
gularly enough, in the early days of English smoking seems to have been 
known as drinking tobacco :— 


“ What we now call smoking was at this period generally termed drinking tobacco. 
The author of ‘ Vox Civitatis, or London’s Complaint against her Children in the 
Country,’ (1636,) speaking of the dissolute and debauched who loiter about taverns and 
public places, says, ‘Men will not stand upon it to drink either wine or tobacco with 
them who are more fit for Bridewell.’ The term no doubt originated in the custom of 
inhaling the smoke, and allowing it to escape through the nose, a fashion in which it 
was originally enjoyed by the Indians. The Duke of Newcastle, in his comedy of ‘ The 
Triumphant Widow,’ (act iii. sc. 1,) speaks of a joker making a party laugh so that ‘the 
tihie took a reverend old gentlewoman when she was a drinking, and she did squirt the 





* We do not observe it remarked by Mr. Fairholt that the Pied Bull Inn at 
Islington is said to have been the first place in England where tobacco was smoked. 
a to popular tradition, this was a country-house belonging to Sir Walter 
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beer out of her nose, as an Indian does tobacco.’ The term was constantly used until 
the middle of the seventeenth century, for the Catalogue of Rubens’ effects, sent over 
by Sir Balthazar Gerbier to Charles I. in 1640, calls a Dutch picture of smokers ‘The 
Tobacco-drinkers.’ The fashionable mode of thus inhaling tobacco-smoke, and expelling 
it by the nose, is curiously shewn in the accompanying cut, copied from a rare little 
volume in 12mo., printed at Rotterdam, and entitled ‘ Hen Korte beschryvinge van het 
wonderlycke kruyt Tobacco,’ (being dedicated to an Englishman, ‘The worthy noble- 
man, M. Humphry King, Knight, and Chief Sovereign of the Order of Glorious To- 
bacco.’ The engraving is valuable for the clear way in which it depicts the whole 
paraphernalia of a smoker, with the roll of tobacco on the table before him, and the 
knife and trencher with which he cuts it up for use. This was termed ‘ Carotte’ and 
* Pudding-cane tobacco,’ by which latter name it is described in Chapman’s comedy, 


* All Fooles,’ 1605. 
“In Field’s ‘Amends for Ladies’ 
(1618) is a scene with London swag- 
gerers at a wine-shop in Turnbull-street, 
where one jestingly asks a silly noble- 
} man, ‘ Will your lordship take any to- 
i bacco?’ and another sneeringly re- 
marks, ‘’Sheart! he cannot put it 
| through his nose!’ A severe comment 
on the incapacity of a ‘fast-man’ of 
the days of James I.” 
In reference to this expression, 
drinking tobacco, we may remark 
that many of the German smokers 
of the present day profess to find 
great pleasure in swallowing the 
<j smoke of their pipes, and then 
exhaling it at pleasure; and we 
have heard it asserted more than 
once that this practice extensively 
prevails upon the Continent. As to the possibility of this being done, we 
can say nothing ourselves, as, albeit lovers of the weed, we should be very 
sorry to try the experiment. If, on the other hand, it is done now, it is by 
no means improbable (seeing that “‘ there is no new thing under the sun’’) 
that it was practised in the days of our first Stuarts: and in such case, the 
practice would not unnaturally suggest the expression, “to drink tobacco.” 

Tobacco soon became one of the staple commodities of the tavern, 
(though, for the first half century, probably a very expensive one,) and, ere 
long, the keeper of the tobacco-shop ranked high among our opulent trades- 
men. It was not, however, till the latter part of the seventeenth century 
that the ‘ tobacco-seller’ was known as a ‘ tobacconist,’ that name having 
originally been solely limited to those who smoked tobacco. As to the 
tavern :-— 

“ Among the Roxburgh ballads in the British Museum is a woodcut of this period, 
which is here copied in fac-simile, (on a reduced scale); it is an excellent tavern scene. 


The table is suppl:ed with a huge ‘ pottle-pot’ of drink, and pipes for smoking. The 
swaggering gallant who is indulging in his pipe is a sketch from nature, worthy of 


Dekker.” 

Mr. Fairholt’s industrious research, combined with the courteous polite- 
ness of his publishers, has also enabled us to borrow from his volume an 
early representation of a tobacco-seller’s shop :— 

“ One of the most curious and rare books which the taste for ‘ the Indian novelty’ 


generated, is Richard Brathwait’s little volume, bearing the following title, ‘The 
Smoaking Age, or, the Man in the Mist; with the life and death of Tobacco. Dedi- 
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cated to those three renowned and imparallel’d heroes, Captain Whiffe, Captain Pipe, 
and Captain Snuffe ; to whom the Author wisheth as much content as this smoaking 
age can afford them. At the signe of Teare-nose, 1617.’ An exceedingly well-executed 
frontispiece by Marshall, representing a tobacconist’s shop, faces the title, which we 
here engrave. The shop is open to the street, in accordance with ancient usage, and 
has a pent-house of boards, from which hangs a double hoop, used to hold pipes; ‘ strong 
water,’ glasses, and measures are behind on shelves; the counter is covered with a ‘ faire 
linen cloth,’ upon which pipes are laid; upon it stands a carved figure of a n 
smoking, shewing the antiquity of using such a figure as a sign for a tobacconist’s shop. 
A curtain drawn aside discloses the private room, where three smokers are indulging at 
a table formed of a board laid upon tobacco barrels. In the original, they are named 
Captain Whiffe, Captain Pipe, and Captain Snuffe.” 


As to the tobacco-pipes of this and somewhat later periods, from a large 
amount of interesting matter on the subject, we select the following ex- 
tracts and illustrations. In consequence of the excessive dearness of to- 
bacco when first imported into Europe, the bowls of the pipes were remark- 
ably small, and to this it is owing that, when turned up in the fields, they 
are still, in Ireland, termed “ fairy-pipes :”— 


“The late Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., author of the ‘ Fairy Legends of Ireland,’ 
devoted much attention to this subject, and formed a very large collection of pipes, by 
which he was enabled to generally date them from their form. The very smallest he 
had obtained is here engraved. It was brought up from the bed of the Thames near 
Kingston. It is formed of very fine close clay, and there is a polish on the outer sur- 
face as if it was thinly enamelled. We have depicted it the full size of the original; 
it held a very small quantity. Our‘ second example is somewhat larger, and the dots 
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within shew the capacity of the bowl. The edge has a milled or indented pattern round 
it, the heel is broad and marked with an open right hand. Aubrey describes such pipes 
as made by one Gauntlet, ‘ who markes the heele of them with a gauntlet, whence they 
are called gauntlet-pipes.’ The early pipes of Ireland are precisely like this, and their 
fairy origin has been believed in England, as well as in the more poetic sister-island. 
A quantity of pipes of this kind were found in the parish of Old Swinford in Worcester- 
shire, and the country folks there had a tradition that it was a favourite spot for the 
resort of Queen Mab and her court, and that among other appendages of royalty was a 
fairy pipe-manufactory, of which these were the remains. Nearly all of them had 
initials or maker’s marks on the broad stem, which was formed to allow the pipe to be 
laid on the table in an upright position for the temporary convenience of the smoker, a 
fashion now ‘ gone out,’ but which might be revived with advantage.” 


Tobacco-chewing of course engages our industrious author’s attention. 
This abominable habit seems to have been for a time not only fashionable 
in this country, but accompanied with certain ceremonials which quite 





@ We have a bowl, exactly its counterpart in size and shape, just now before us. The 
heel is marked with the initials ¥, which, as it was found in Northumberland, may pos- 
sibly stand for Newcastle. 
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equal anything we have ever heard or read of about chawing, as practised 
by our cousins across the Atlantic :— 

“ The practice of chewing tobacco, recorded to have been used by the Indians to stay 
hunger® in travel, appears to have had no general popularity. Soldiers and sailors 
adopted it from the same reasons, and from the inconvenience of using the pipe. It 
was sanctioned by the custom of General Monk at the Restoration, and it was usual 
with the gentlemen to sport silver basins to spit in, something after the American 
fashion, as represented in an old snuff-box, of the time of James I., published by the 
Society of Antiquaries, and copied in our engraving, from which it appears that this 
questionable custom was ‘done with a grace,’ if we may judge from the affected attitude 
of the cavalier.” 

Under the head of “ Snuff and Snuff-boxes,’’ the 
learned editor gives a further description of the snuff- 
box thus ornamented on the sliding-lid. It contained 
a grater or rasp, wherewith the beaux, in early days, 
were wont to amuse themselves in rasping tobacco, 
for the purpose of making rasped snuff, or rappee. 

This last head, we observe, is equally full with the 
former ones, in curious matter of the most varied de- 
scription, and it is with some regret that we find 
ourselves precluded by our limits from continuing our 
extracts. Under the head of “ Spanish Snuff,” (p. 

248,) Mr. Fairholt must not forget to add, in his 

second edition—which the smoking and snuffing 

world, no doubt, will very soon be calling for—that 

Queen Caroline, the freethinking wife of George II., 

was passionately fond of melons, but always took care, 

before eating them, to powder the slices thickly with 

Spanish snuff!! There is no accounting, however, for tastes; in the case 
of a person, more especially, who could take Stephen Duck for a second 
Milton, and pat her worthless husband on the back for his courage in 
keeping a mistress, 

Mr. Fairholt has nowhere, so far as we have observed, entered into the 
question of the origin of the word “cigar,” a thing we are the more suz- 
prised at, as there is no other point that we can think of or imagine in con- 
nection with “‘ the weed,” its origin, its names, its growth, its uses, its com- 
merce, and its manufacture, that he has left unnoticed. The cigar seems 
to have been first called by that name about the middle of last century, and 
not improbably from a Spanish word cigarro, the name of an oblong beetle, 
to which the cigars of that day bore a fancied resemblance. The form segar, 
sometimes used, is probably a vulgar corruption. 

Before quitting these pleasant pages, we are in duty bound to notice one 
or two slips that we have jotted down, currente calamo. In page 143 the 
“Splendid Shilling” is attributed to Ambrose Phillips, the great (or perhaps 
little, rather) father of “‘ Namby Pamby ;” whereas, in fact, it was not the 
composition of Phillips the Cantab, but of John Phillips, of Christ Church, 
the author of the poem “On Cider.”” Is our author correct, too, in calling 
(p. 221) “ Pickwick” Mr. Dickens’s “ first and most celebrated work ?” 
“Most celebrated” no doubt it is; but his first work, if we are not much 
mistaken, was the series of “ Sketches by Boz.” 





* Most readers will probably remember the quid of tobacco that Robinson Crusoe 
stowed away in his cheek to prevent the cravings of hunger, on making himself com- 
fortable for the night in the tree after his shipwreck. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS». 
THE GOSPEL OF NICODEMUS. 


Tx1s Gospel is also called the ‘“ Acts of Pilate,” as it professes to be 
an account of the judicial acts of that personage when our Saviour was 
brought before him, as being the supreme judge and governor of Judea. 

The second chapter of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius is headed 
as follows: “The Report of Pilate, and the Censure (judgment) of the 
Emperor Tiberius and the Roman Senate concerning Christ.” It is there 
related, how that Pilate communicated to Tiberius the resurrection of our 
Lord, and the facts connected therewith, and how that, when this was 
published throughout Palestine, Christ was by many held to be a God, 
The History further adds that Tiberius desired to have Christ canonized, 
or, in other words, placed among the deities of Rome, but as the assent of 
the Senate was necessary for the realization of his purpose, this intention 
was of necessity abandoned. 

Such is the sum of all that Eusebius relates about this matter; a rather 
slender peg to hang a proof on (with the addition of a casual remark by 
Tertullian) that this Gospel is a true relation of the acts of Pilate at the 
time of the crucifixion and after the resurrection of our Lord. So far is 
it from receiving any support from them, that there is no reliable evidence 
whatever that either Tertullian or Eusebius knew of this pseudo-gospel’s 
existence. 

Dr. Thilo gives two independent versions of the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
Greek and Latin; his historical, theological, and philological notes occu- 
pying about ten times as much space as the original, and these learned 
disquisitions containing fully fifty times as much matter as the Gospel 
itself. The prologue, as translated from the Greek text, (which occa- 
sionally varies considerably from the Latin,) is as follows :— 

“T, Ananias, an overlooker of the prefects, instructed in the Holy Scriptures, having 
learned and embraced the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, and having been thought wor- 
thy of holy baptism, having searched the memorials as to the things that were done at 
that time against our Lord Jesus Christ, when the Jews were governed by Pontius 
Pilatus, found the following memorials, in Hebrew writing; and to the glory of God, 
I translated the same into Greek, that they might be read by all that call on the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; under the reign of our royal prince, Flavius Theodosius, in 
the seventeenth year ; and in the sixth year of Flavius Valentinianus, and the eighth 
Indiction. I therefore entreat all those who read this, and copy it into other books, 
that they will remember me and pray for me, that God may have mercy on me, and 
may have compassion on my sins which I have committed against Him. Peace unto 
those who read, and those who hear, and unto His household. Amen.” 


The Gospel then begins in the following words :— 


“Tt came to pass in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, the sovereign 
of the Romans, and in the nineteenth year of the reign of Herod, King of Galilee, on 
the eighth day of the calends of April, which is the twenty-fifth day of the month of 
March, in the consulship of Rufinus and Rubellio, in the fourth year of the 202nd 
Olympiad, in the priesthood of Caiaphas over the Jews,—Nicodemus wrote the history of 





* “Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti Opera et Studio Joannis Caroli Thilo 
Phil. et Theolog. Doctoris, hujusque in Academia Fridericia Halensi Professoris.” 
(Lipsie, 1832.) 

“ Les Evangiles Apocryphes.” (Paris, 1848.) 

™ _——— Evangelien. By Dr. Richard Clemens.” (Leipzig.) 
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the things that were done by the chief-priests and Jews after the crucifixion and pas- 
sion of the Lord. And Nicodemus himself wrote this in the Hebrew language.” 


The compiler then launches into his narrative, and proceeds to relate how 
that, when Christ was accused by the Jews before Pilate, the latter sent a 
messenger to request the Lord to attend at his judgment-seat. The 
messenger accordingly accosted Jesus, and, worshipping Him, requested 
that he might be allowed to place his cloak under the Lord’s feet. Upon 
our Saviour approaching the judgment-seat, the inanimate standards, 
bowing their tops, worshipped Him. The Jews, greatly offended at the 
reverence thus made by the ensigns, declared that the bearers must be in 
collusion with Jesus and His followers; upon which Pilate, to satisfy 
them, agreed that they, or any other men they might choose, should hold 
the standards, and that Jesus should go out and enter again, while others, 
not soldiers, held the standards :— 


“So the elders of the Jews sought out twelve of the most strong and able men, and 

made them hold the standards, six at a time ; and they stood in presence of the governor 

Then the governor commanded Jesus to come in again. And the messenger 

did as he had done before, and greatly entreated Jesus that He would go upon his 

cloak, and walk on it; and He w: alked thereupon, and went in. And when Jesus went 
in, the standards bowed themselves as before, and worshipped Him.” 


The Jews next accuse Jesus of being a conjurer, in that He had made 
Pilate’s wife to dream; of being born in fornication ; and of pretending to 
be the Son of God. Pilate, too, is represented to have acted more like an 
advocate for the accused than as a judge, and is made warmly to expos- 
tulate with the accusers; (the author putting into his mouth the very 
speech spoken by Stephen shortly after). Finally, the fickle and unjust 
judge washes his hands and sentences Jesus to be scourged and crucified. 

Previously to this, however, many who had been taught by Him, or who 
had been miraculously cured, were brought forward to testify in His 
favour; among whom are named Nicodemus, the alleged author of this 
Gospel, and Veronica, the woman who had been cured of an issue of 
blood ; accompanied by many of the lame, the leprous, and the blind, who 
had experienced the efficacy of His healing powers. 

In his account of the crucifixion the writer calls the two thieves Dismas 
and Gestas; whereas in the Gospel of the Infancy, as we have seen, these 
malefactors are named Titus and Dumachus. He then proceeds to describe 
the death and burial of our Lord in much the same language as they are 
related by the Evangelists. We are next informed that after the death 
and interment of Jesus, the Jews proceeded to vent their spite against 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, the latter of whom they shut up 
and made fast (as they believed) in prison. To their great astonishment, 
however, he is mir aculously delivered therefrom ; and in the midst of their 
wonder at this event, the soldiers make their appearance, and declare 
what they have seen while guarding the sepulchre on the morning of the 
resurrection. Shortly after this, certain men appear before the “council, 
who report that they have seen Jesus alive in Galilee, and consequently 
imply that the story concocted by the priests and propagated by the 
soldiers must be false; the result of which is that they are bribed with a 
large sum of money to take their departure from Jerusalem, through the 
counsel of Nicodemus. Joseph next re-appears, and relates the particulars of 
his miraculous escape. The Jews are more than ever confounded ; and as 
if to render their case still more desperate, old Simeon’s two sons, Charinus 
and Lenthius, who had arisen from the dead at Christ’s crucifixion, now 
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appear; who, upon being separated, and with note-books and other ne- 
cessary writing implements, indite the remaining chapters ofthis so-called 
Gospel, with the exception, indeed, of a few verses at the conclusion. The 
following is an outline of their respective narratives, which were ulti- 
mately found “ perfectly to agree, the one not containing one letter more or 
less than the other :”— 


* When we were placed, with all our fathers, in the depths of hell, in the biackness 
of darkness, on a sudden there appeared the colour of the sun, like gold, and a purple 
royal light shining above us. Presently upon this, Adam, the father of all mankind, 
with all the patriarchs and prophets, rejoiced and said, ‘This light is the author of 
everlasting light, who hath promised to transmit to us everlasting light.’ And Isaiah 
the prophet cried out and said, ‘'This is the light of the Father, the Son of God, ac- 
cording as I prophesied when I was living upon the earth: ‘The land of Zabulon, and 
the land of Nephthalim beyond Jordan,’ &c. (Is. ix. 1, 2.) And while we were all re- 
joicing . . our father Simeon came among us, and congratulating us all, he said, 
* Glorify the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, whom as an infant I took up in my 
arms,” &c. 


In the next chapter Seth relates to the assembled spirits what Michael 
the Archangel said to him when he was praying at the gates of paradise, 
earnestly entreating God for a few drops of the oil of the tree of mercy, 
wherewith he might anoint his father and cure his headache. ‘The purport 
of the angel’s speech to the patriarch in answer to his prayer was that the oil 
was not obtainable until Christ should come on earth to raise the bodies of 
the dead saints; when with the oil of His mercy He would anoint all be- 
lievers, and further than that, would introduce our father Adam into pa- 
radise to the tree of mercy. 

While all the saints are rejoicing at the near prospect of liberation, 
an embroilment arises between Satan and the “prince of hell.” For 
Satan, “the prince and captain of death,” exclaims to the prince of hell, 
“Prepare thyself to receive Jesus of Nazareth, who boasted that He was 
the Son of God, and yet was a man, afraid of death, and said, ‘ My soul is 
sorrowful even to death.’”” Whereupon the prince of hell calls upon Satan 
to explain this apparent paradox, and they continue bandying hard words 
together, literally and truly, to the end of the chapter. 

While Satan and the prince of hell are discoursing thus together,— 
“On a sudden there was a voice as of thunder and rushing of winds, saying, 
* Lift up your gates,.O ye princes, and be ye lift up, O everlasting gates, 
and the King of Glory shall come in.’” The prince of hell thereupon 
urges Satan to fight with the King of Glory, but the latter declines the 
combat, and is forthwith expelled by the other. The prince then shuts the 
gates and makes them fast with bars of iron. But the saints, upon hear- 
ing this, spake with a loud voice of anger to the prince of hell, and said, 
“Open thy gates, that the King of Glory may come in.” The Prophet 
David, too, and Isaiah, both sing and prophesy the defeat of the powers of 
hell; and while David is in the midst of a colloquy with the prince of hell, 
whom (according to the Latin version) he addresses as a “ most filthy and 
most foul spirit,” the Lord appears in the form of a man, and visits with 
light those who sit in darkness and dwell in the shadow of death. 

All hell is now in an uproar; death and his (or rather ‘her,’ as the 
ancients would have it) myrmidons are greatly alarmed ; but still their chief 
summons resolution to ask who this harbinger of light may be; indeed, 
so particular is he in his inquiries, that his interrogatories fill an entire 
chapter. At length, to put an end to further parley, the King of Glory 
first tramples on Death, and then seizes the prince of hell, and after depriv- 
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ing him of his power, takes Adam “ with Him to His glory.” The prince 
of hell now again addresses Satan, styling him “ Beelzebub, prince of per- 
dition, and author of extermination,” and violently upbraids him for slay- 
ing Christ, and so bringing Him to hell and setting Him upon the work of 
setting free the captives, subduing the impious dominion of the devils, and 
delivering the souls from their subjection. But “ while the prince of hell 
was speaking these words to Satan the King of Glory said to the prince of 
hell, ‘ Satan shall be a prince subject to thy dominion for ever, in the room 
of Adam and his righteous sons, who are Mine.’” Jesus then takes Adam 
by the hand, and the Lord addressing His saints, they all join hands, taking 
hold of Adam, and thus ascend with Christ to paradise, the prophets Da- 
vid and Habakkuk being mentioned by name as of the number. 

Arrived at paradise, the Lord delivers Adam to Michael the Archangel ; 
whereupon they are met by two very ancient men, of whom the saints 
make inquiry,— 

“Who are ye, who have not been with us in hell, and have had your bodies placed 
in paradise ?” 

One of them answers and says,— 

“Tam Enoch, who was translated by the Word of God; and this man who is with 
me is Elijah the Tishbite, who was translated in a chariot of fire. Here we have 
hitherto been, and have not tasted death ; but we are reserved for the coming of Anti- 
christ, to engage with him in battle, armed with signs and prodigies, and to be slain by 
him at Jerusalem, and to be taken up alive again into the clouds after three days and 
a-half. And while Enoch and Elias were relating these things to the saints, behold, there 
came another man, in miserable guise, carrying the sign of the cross upon his shoulders. 
And when all the saints saw him, they said to him, ‘Who art thou? for thy appear- 
ance is like that of a thief; and why carriest thou a cross upon thy shoulders?’ To 
whom making answer, he said, ‘Ye say right, for I was a thief, and committed all 
wickedness upon the earth. And the Jews crucified me with Jesus, . . . andI 
believed Him to be the Almighty King, and I prayed to Him, saying ... . 
And He said to me, ‘ Verily, this day thou shalt be with Me in paradise ;’ and He gave 
me this sign of the cross, saying, ‘ Carry this, and go to paradise, and if the angel . . 
will not admit thee, shew this sign of the cross, and say, Jesus, who is now crucified, 
hath sent me hither,’ ” &c. 


Thus ends the action of the Harrowing of Hell», as it is called in our 
ancient mysteries; and here ends the relation of the brothers Charinus and 
Lenthius ; who after declaring that they are not allowed to reveal the other 
mysteries of God, surrender their writings, and are “ changed into exceed- 
ing white forms, and are seen no more.” Upon being examined, what they 
had written was found “ perfectly to agree, the one not containing one letter 
more or less than the other.” Then the Jews all confessed that these 
things were wrought by God; and Pilate placed all the accounts of these 
transactions in the public records in his hall, which is solely written in 
Latin, and appears to be of later date. 

In the concluding chapters we are told that Pilate, in an assembly of the 
Jews, caused the book of the Scriptures to be produced and expounded ; 
whereupon the chief priests were forced to acknowledge that Jesus had been 
unjustly condemned and executed; concluding a lengthy speech with the 
admission,—“ And so it appears that Jesus, whom we have crucified, is 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, true and Almighty God. Amen.” 





> The Harrowing of Hell, the title of one of the ancient mysteries, is a meaningless 
phrase. It should rather be the harrying, or spoiling, of hell. To harry, or herry, or 
harrie, is to rob, or pillage; from the Gothic, haeria, depredare ; root, haer, an army ; 
hence probably herr, a commander, or robber in chief. 
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This Gospel of Nicodemus, though of no real value, and a most disjointed 
production, is probably the most interesting of all the legends which have 
descended to us from the primitive ages of Christianity. It is said to have 
been quoted by Justin Martyr, and it certainly was known at a very early 
date. It is evident, from the great number of MSS. in which the compila- 
tion exists, that it was also a favourite piece in the middle ages, and that it 
had a very extensive circulation. It will not escape remark, too, that the 
doctrines about hell and purgatory which were current before Dante wrote his 
famous Vision, had evidently not been developed at the time when this 
Gospel was written. Again, it would seem from the statement of Enoch and 
Elijah, that the second advent of our Lord was at that time believed to be 
near. This doctrine, too, was prevalent in the days of the apostles, as we know 
from the First and Second Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians. The 
hell of this ancient compilation, it may be remarked, is that of the ancient 
Hebrews, what they term their Shaoul, nearly equivalent to the Greek 
Hades, ding. The practice of anointing the sick appears to have still ex- 
isted; not, indeed, the extreme unction of the Church of Rome, but that 
spoken of by James in his Epistle, v. 14. 

The student of dogmatic theology would hardly think of searching these 
apocryphal books in order to learn the doctrines of the Church; but there 
is still some information, even on that subject, to be gleaned in fields to all 
appearance so unpromising. That Enoch and Elijah, accompanied either 
by Moses, whom many Jewish rabbis believed to have been taken up alive 
into heaven, or by Jeremiah, or else unaccompanied by them, should return 
to the earth in the latter days and contend with Antichrist, and be slain by 
him, and then be taken up alive into heaven, was an ancient tradition, cur- 
rent in the Church, or among some Christians at least. The prophecy of 
Malachi and the Book of Revelation appear to countenance this belief. 

The Apocryphal Gospels are valuable, too, as monuments descriptive of 
the simplicity, credulity, and superstition of these early ages. They probably 
originated in a part of the world where the senses, feelings, and imagina- 
tion have more influence on religious belief than that exercise of the reason 
and understanding which is more prevalent in the West. Their authors 
were apparently quite regardless of consistency and probability in the con- 
struction of their fables, and they appear at once to ignore chronology, and 
to set contemporary history at defiance. Their relations are childish, silly, 
and ridiculous, and the sentiments they inculcate are not always remark- 
able for purity; indeed, delicacy of expression was by no means a strik- 
ing characteristic of those times. 

It is the more prevalent opinion that these compositions were forgeries, 
perpetrated in order to countenance certain heresies which abounded in the 
early Church. If the few that have survived the lapse of time and remain 
in our hands be fair samples of those that were lost, it may safely be averred 
that their authors were sorry forgers, as among rational men such heresies 
would have little chance of success. Divine revelation never could have 
been in any danger of succumbing to the Gospels of Mary and Nicodemus, 
or to the foolish stories of the Gospels of the Infancy and of St. Thomas. 

It would perhaps, however, be safer to characterize these early produc- 
tions as offshoots from, and exponents of, the then prevailing tendency to 
superstition, veneration for relics, and Mariolatry, as the worship of the 
Virgin is called, than as the props and main stays of heresies. 

It has been observed that celibacy began to be held in great esti- 
mation at an early period, and a reason has been already assigned for the 
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opinion that it was deemed more meritorious among the primitive believers 
in Christ than among the Jews. The Encratites, an early sect, and espe- 
cially Saturninus, affirmed that marriage and procreation were of the devil. 
(See Eusebius, E. H., b. iv. c. 6, 27, 46, 47.) Again, the Marcionites, a 
branch of the Gnostics, denied the salvation of the body, and maintained 
that Christ did not assume a true body and soul, but that He was a man 
only in appearance. This early heresy is alluded to by St. Paul in his Epi- 
stle to the Colossians, a passage already quoted. Thus far, then, it would 
be unjust to accuse these childish productions as the instigators of heresies 
which in reality doubtless existed long ere the apocryphal writings ap- 
peared in the Church. 

It is now time, however, to bring this notice to a conclusion, with one 
or two remarks on these books viewed as mere literary productions. 

In the East, story-telling has been encouraged and practised as an art 
from the remotest ages to the present day. ‘The mythic stories or legends 
now under consideration, not much unlike the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,’ were doubtless compiled, as much as anything else, for the enter- 
tainment and pastime of the unlettered believers. The ancient Fathers dis- 
couraged the dramas of Greece ; and the stage was proscribed in Constan- 
tinople quite as zealously as the theatre is denounced by certain classes of 
religionists in modern times. Some substitute was felt to be requisite, and 
hence, to a great extent, the Apocryphal Gospels, the Legends (biographies 
to be read), and the subsequent Mysteries which held a high place in popu- 
lar estimation during the middle ages, were used. The apocryphal books give 
a lively, and, even to us, a not uninteresting picture of the manners and cus- 
toms, as well as of the simplicity and credulity, of those days of superstition 
and ignorance. The language in which they are composed, though not dis- 
tinguished for purity or logical precision, is sufficiently descriptive, and, 
where there is no difficulty as to the correct reading, it has the merit of 
being intelligible. 

A critical edition of the Apocryphal New Testament (either translated or 
in the original) is a desideratum in English literature. Hone’s edition, 
which (from its own worthlessness) very needlessly alarmed some of our or- 
thodox divines, (and the ‘Quarterly Review” as well,) is not in reality what 
it professes to be, viz., a collection of all the writings that form the Apocry- 
phal New Testament. There are more pieces in Jones’s work than in 
Hone’s; and even then there are two pieces to be found in Thilo’s Codex 
Apocryphus which have never been introduced to the English reader. 
Whether, however, such a publication would be prudent as a commercial 
speculation may admit of considerable doubt. Dr. Thilo’s work, it must 
be borne in mind, though commenced in 1832, still remains uncompleted. 

It may not perhaps be superfluous for us to add, that an Anglo-Saxon 
translation of the Gospel of Nicodemus was published at Oxford in 1698 ; 
that numerous English translations of it have appeared from time to time ; 
and that it is incorporated in the Hulogium Historiarum, (edited by F. 8. 
Haydon, B.A.), published in 1858 under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury. 
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LOCAL ARCHZAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES—KENT*. 


In another page we have given an account of the second annual meeting 
of the Kent Archeological Society, lately held at Rochester, and the receipt 
of the very handsome ‘volume which has just been issued by the same, body 
affords a fitting occasion for some remarks on Archzeological Societies in 
general, to which this lately founded one offers in many respects a model. 

That these Societies have done good in many ways will be readily con- 
ceded by any one who contrasts the very general interest now taken in all 
that relates to “‘ hoar antiquity,” with the indifference, or worse, that for- 
merly prevailed, and which too often resulted in wanton destruction of 
things that the present generation would cherish. Various answers may be 
given to the inquiry how this improved feeling has arisen, but, without the 
remotest wish to detract from the merit of others, SyLvAaNus Ursan 
ventures to think that he has done some service in his day. Whilst the age 
tended more and more to admire only “things pretty, odd, and new,” he 
patiently toiled on, treasuring up facts, not fancies, regarding our forefathers, 
and by often bringing before the world the real beauty and value of what the 
bard contemptuously styled “ugly, old, odd things,” he, and his valued 
contributors of former years, succeeded in keeping alive the spark that is 
now converted into a flame. 

The GentLeman’s MaGazine is thus the legitimate precursor of the 
Transactions of the various Local Archeological Societies which now reach 
us from almost every quarter of the United Kingdom—some in the unpre- 
tending form of a drab-covered pamphlet, with little literary merit and 
scarce an illustration—others, as in the present one from Kent, all glori- 
ous in purple and gold, with handsome coloured plates and excellent letter- 
press, but still more remarkable for the great ability displayed in its papers, 
and (a matter in which many local publications fail) for the real applicability 
of each to illustrate something in the — to which it belongs, as well as 
to interest the general student of history 

It must have been observed, by any one at all in the habit of turning over 
such publications, that their contributors too often forget, that they are in 
reality local, as much so as the county newspapers, and are as seldom seen 
out of their particular district. Yet, as we had occasion a short time ago 
to remark”, we find men of acknowledged celebrity literally entombing 
papers of general (and not local) interest, by consigning them to some such 
insufficient channel, the natural result of which is that they are as effec- 
tually lost as the Decades of Livy. It may be, that the Society of Anti- 
quaries publishes too little to afford a reasonable chance of any particular 
paper entrusted to them seeing the light; but our pages ever have been, 
and ever will be, open to any well-considered communications, and we 
may with truth affirm that they will thus obtain a far wider circulation than 
even the most flourishing Local Society can give them. 

We beg not to be misunderstood as wishing anything but increase 
of number and of usefulness to these Societies, being well convinced that if 
they really give their attention each to some particular district, much good 
may be done; and we think they would find their advantage in adopting 
the view that we have indicated. They need not fear that their volumes 
would become less interesting and valuable for being strictly confined to 





* “ Archeologia Cantiana; being Transactions of the Kent Archeological Society. 
Vol. I.” (Printed for the Society. 1858.) 
* Geyr. Maa., July, 1859, p. 57. 
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local matters. The volume before us, of whose contents we proceed to give 
a summary, will be found to treat of matters essentially Kentish, yet of 
interest to every educated man wherever resident. If other Societies would 
steadily pursue a like judicious course, we should have a fund of most 
valuable information collected, and rendered available to the topographer, 
genealogist, and general historian, as the fruit of their devotion to local 
matters, now too often neglected by those most competent to treat 
of them. 

We do but bare justice in complimenting our Kentish friends on the 
practical sagacity and good taste apparent in the getting up of their attrac- 
tive volume. Beside introductory matter, and elaborate indexes, it con- 
tains eighteen articles, which are illustrated by a profusion of coloured 
plates, fac-similes, brasses, and maps, and woodcuts, supplied by a special 
fund for the purpose. It is, unfortunately, not in our power to lay before 
our readers any of the admirably executed plates—to view them, they must 
join themselves to the Society—but the courtesy of the Council allows us 
to ornament our pages with some of their woodcuts. 

We believe that we are not in error in ascribing the formation of the 
Society to the exertions of the Rev. Lambert Blackwell Larking, Vicar of 
Ryarsh, whose interesting Camden volume was duly noticed by us some 
time since®. We see that a party of eleven, of which he was one, met at 
Mereworth Castle, on the 19th September, 1857, when it was resolved 
to found the Society, and he was appointed honorary Secretary, a post that 
he still holds. On the 14th April, 1858, the Inaugural Meeting took place 
at Maidstone, and the first General Meeting was held at Canterbury on the 
30th July following. A full report of the latter meeting appeared in our 
pages shortly after“, and we this month give a report of the second Annual 
Meeting, at Rochester, which was quite as successful as the first, and at 
which it was announced that the members amounted to 700. 

A glance over the list up to Jan. 1, 1859, shews most of the best 
names of the county, and the Society has a large number of ladies on 
its roll, three of whom—daughters of the Earl of Abergavenny—have ex- 
hibited both taste and liberality in presenting the handsome Badge—of 
course the renowned White Horse—which shines in gold on the purple 
cover, and also adorns the title-page. 

The volume commences with an admirably written Introduction, in 
which the connection of Kent with all the most important eras of our his- 
tory is eloquently shewn ; we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting 
the opening passage, as evidence of the lofty aims of the founders of the 
Society :— 

“If it be asked what is the scope and object of our design, we shall best answer in 
the words of the philosopher which we have chosen for the motto of our work®. From 
the memory of things decayed and forgotten, we propose to save and recover what we 
may, for the present generation and for posterity, of the wrecks still floating on the 
ocean of time, and preserve them with a religious and scrupulous diligence. We pro- 
pose to gather into one the neglected fragments and faint memorials that remain to us of 


ages long gone by ; to reclaim and preserve the memories of men who, with common 
passions like ourselves, have stood and laboured on this soil of Kent; to save from the 





* Gent Maa., June, 1857, p. 665. 4 Ibid, Oct., 1858, pp. 387 ef seq. 

* “ Antiquities, or remnants of history, are, as was said, tanquam tabule naufragii ; 
when industrious persons, by an exact and scrupulous diligence and observation, out of 
monuments, names, words, proverbs, traditions, private records and evidences, frag- 
ments of stories, passages of books that concern not story, and the like, do save and 
recover somewhat from the deluge of time.”—Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
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submergence of oblivion their manners and their traditions, their names, their lineage, 
their language, and their deeds. To reproduce the past in its full integrity is perhaps 
impossible; yet for those who have hopes somewhat beyond the present,—vision and 
affections somewhat more extended than the narrow shoal of earth and time on which 
they stand,—it may be sufficient, if we can collect some feeble and scanty remnants, 
which, failing to ensure a higher purpose, may help them in some degree to link the 
present to the past, and serve as stepping-stones to bridge over the broad chasm and 
torrent of time.” 


We have a fair number of these stepping-stones, and they are turned to 
good account; for full one-half of the volume consists of original documents 
which but for the formation of the Society might never have seen the light. 

The first article, by the honorary Secretary, is the Inventory of Ju- 
liana de Leyborne, Countess of Huntingdon, who died in 1367. This 
great lady, often styled proudly the Infanta of Kent, dwelt in royal state 
at Preston next Wingham, and the inventory was made by her executors. 
From it we find that she left £1,241 6s. 8d. in ready money, £442 in vessels 
and jewels of gold and silver, and cloths of silver and gold; apparel, worth 
£50 ; superb hangings for her hall, one with the arms of Leyborne, being 
valued at £13 6s. 8d.; and ample store of provision, 30 carcases of oxen, 
200 hogs, 280 muttons, 16 fat bucks, and £32 worth of fish being mentioned ; 
of course, all salted. The live stock consisted of 15 horses, and there were 
100 quarters of oatsin store for them. The chapel was provided with vest- 
ments, books, and ornaments, to the amount of £31, and utensils and cha- 
riots and carts bring the total of the inventory to £2,062 12s. 8d. Beside 
this, there are chattels on Preston and ten other manors, which amount to 
£849 3s. 10d., thus making the whole £2,911 16s. 6d., or something like 
£50,000 at the present day. ‘The countess had, five years before her death, 
conveyed all her manors to the king, for religious uses, reserving only a life 
interest therein, and by her will she bequeaths all her goods and chattels to 
be disposed by her executors, “for my soul, in rewards of my servants, and 
other works of charity, as to them may seem most expedient.” The ori- 
ginal of this curious document is of course in abbreviated Latin, but Mr. 
Larking has considerately printed it in English, supplying in foot notes the 
original terms wherever it seemed necessary to do so. Indeed, throughout 
the volume, we meet with notes or summaries, as the case may require, the 
fruits, not the ostentatious parade of learning; and it closes with a very 
excellent Index, which render everything easily available, and also shews 
that its compilers, unlike some learned men, are not above their business. 

As the second article, we have twenty-three inedited letters, from the 
State Paper Office, of Archbishop Warham, most of them addressed to 
Wolsey. They will well repay perusal. A facsimile is given of one, in 
which the archbishop entreats the Lord Cardinal his good grace, to be 
“good, gracious, and piteous,” to one Sir Henry, the parish priest of 
Sevenoaks, who has been so unwise as to “‘use unfitting language of his 
Grace,” but is now terribly afraid of the “ great cost or charge’’ of being 
committed to prison. Another letter gives a bad account of a priest of 
Boxley, Sir Adam Bradshaw, who had torn down some official condemna- 
tion of “the ill opinions of Martin Luther,” had been several times before 
in prison, and when apprehended for his present offence had “ hurt one 
other priest and put him in danger of his life,” and even when in prison 
had cast out “‘ very seditious bills” against the king's councillors. What 
became of Bradshaw we do not learn. 

Anglo-Saxon Remains, recently discovered at Faversham, at Wye, and 
at Westwell, are well described by Mr. Roach Smith, and the splendid co- 
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loured plates go far in support of his assertion that the Kentish Saxons 
were much superior in wealth and refinement to the people of other districts, 
and had profited more from Roman art and artists. The articles engraved 
are fibule and pendants of gold, enriched with precious stones, and of truly 
elegant designs, and bronze and silver plates, presumed to have been the 
ornaments of the trappings of the war-horse of some potent chief. 

Mr. Larking gives us some foretaste of the treasures laid up at Sur- 
renden (near Pluckley), the seat of Sir Edward Cholmeley Dering, one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Society. The collection was the work of Sir 
Edward Dering, who was Lieutenant of Dover Castle, from 1630 to 1640, 
and it is particularly rich in MSS. and charters from the two great Canter- 
bury monasteries, from Dover Castle, and from Cobham. At Surrenden in 
1638 was formed a very small Society of Antiquaries, consisting only of Sir 
Edward Dering, Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir Thomas Shirley, and Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, who agreed to a code of twenty rules ‘for the helping and 
furthering of each other’s studies” by the copying and imparting of all 
deeds, rolls, &c. in their possession. From the Surrenden Collection Mr. 
Larking prints a very early title deed, being a Saxon charter, by which 
Earl Godwin grants the pasture at Swithredingden (Surrenden) to Leof- 
wine the Red. This is illustrated by a facsimile, as is also a remarkable 
letter of William of Wykeham, from Cobham. It is addressed to John Lord 
Cobham, ambassador in France in 1367, and is annotated by Mr. Wykeham 
Martin, who shews that it contradicts the opinion sometimes held, that the 
Pope long hesitated to admit Wykeham as bishop on account of his illite- 
racy. 

The vexed question of the Collar of SS., its origin and meaning, receives 
elucidation at the hands of Mr. Foss, of Canterbury, the learned author of 
“The Judges of England.” This, though a subject of general interest, is 
made properly Kentish, as it grows out of the mention of a monument in 
the church of Hackington, close adjoining to Canterbury, where, among 
other remarkables, is found the effigy of Sir Roger Manwood, a Kentish 
magnate, and founder of the Sandwich Grammar-school, wearing the collar. 
Mr. Foss considers it undoubtedly a badge introduced by John of Gaunt, 
and adopted by the Lancastrian kings, who bestowed it either in gold or 
silver on their household, and he re- 
marks that in almost every instance 
where it is found on early monuments 
the individual can be shewn to have 
been in some way connected with 
them. He adopts the conjecture of 
Mr. Beltz, that the S. is the initial of 
“ Souvenez,”’ but whether as part of 
the sentence “‘ Souvenez-vous de moi” 
he is not prepared to say. The collar 
is now strangely limited to the Chief 
Justices, and the serjeant trumpeter, 
and Mr. Foss is well able to tell all 
that we need to know about the sages 
of the law. Accordingly his paper con- 
tains some curious particulars respect- 
ing the collars of SS. worn by the 
Chief Justices at the present day. 


° Sir Roger Manwood, Chief Baro tl 
These are customably transmitted Wosbequse, with the Collar of 88. 


Gent, Maa. Vor. CCVII. Gg 
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from one office-holder to another on the payment of £100, but occasionally 
the collar is kept by a retiring Judge, and the one worn by Lord Denman 
now decorates the mayor of Derby. 


The Chief Justice’s Collar of 8S 


Mr. Hussey discusses Ceesar’s Landing-place in Britain, and spares the 
Kentish Britons the pain of having been defeated by him. According to 
his view, which in the main is the same as that of Professor Airy, Cesar 
reached Britain at Pett Level, near Winchelsea, and landed at Beachy 
Head. We doubt, however, whether the men of Kent will be convinced 
by this reasoning, which dismisses Julius Laberius from his mound at 
Chilham. The great battle on his second invasion (when, says Mr. H., 
he landed near St. Leonard’s) was at Robertsbridge, on the Rother, and he 
marched by Wadhurst and Frant to Broadwater Down, between Tun- 
bridge-wells and Groombridge. 

The retired and comparatively little known village of Cowden is the 
subject of a very pleasant paper, by Mr. Blencowe. It is illustrated by 
three good engravings of brasses, one of which, from Hever, we borrow. 

The Surrenden Collection, under the not inviting title of “‘ Probatio 
#tatis of William de Septvans,” gives a very curious tale of a conspiracy 
to cheat the said William, a weak and reckless youth, of his estates. Sir 
Nicholas Lovayne, then lord of Penshurst, conspired with others to repre- 
sent William of full age while he was still a minor, and when his estates 
came into his hands, persuaded him to alienate them, but the fraudulent 
proceeding was set aside by the Parliament, and all who had obtained 
“ charters, writings, statutes, recognizances, obligations, and other deeds” 
of the minor, were required to appear in Chancery to “ say anything that 
they could for themselves.” 

A discovery of fragments of British, Romano-British and Roman Pot- 
tery in Camden Park, Chiselhurst, is the subject of the next paper; and 
this is succeeded by one on St. Mildred’s Church, at Canterbury, which the 
writer, Mr. R. Hussey, thinks is in great part constructed of Roman mate- 
rials, There are ‘“‘ many fragments of Roman tiles built into the walls 
among the flints; and it is my firm belief,” he says, ‘‘that most of the 
stones of the two quoins of the south wall of the nave have also been taken 
from a Roman building; the majority of them are of larger size than are 
usually found in medieval work, especially of a date so early as this wall ; 
and five of those in the western quoin, and six in the eastern, are of oolite, 
a material very rarely found in this district, in buildings contemporary with 
this church.” The larger stones referred to are very obvious in the en- 
graving which we subjoin. 

The State Paper Office furnishes a document, given in facsimile, of real 
historical importance. It is a receipt by Queen Elizabeth Woodville 
(a Kentish lady, be it remembered) for arrears of her pension from her 
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son-in-law, Henry VII., which shews that instead of being reduced to 
poverty by him, she had a pension of £400 a-year, equal at least to £4,000 
now. There is also a letter from her, dated at Greenwich, forbidding Sir 
William Stoner to kill the deer in her forests of Barnewood and Exsille. 


St. Mildred’s Church, Canterbury. 


Mr. Willement contributes a very interesting account of the mural 
paintings discovered at Faversham, during the alterations in the church in 
1851. ‘They are in the place where formerly was the chapel of St. Thomas 
Becket, and one figure, a judge, appears to be supplicating the saint for 
Robert Dod, who is supposed to have deserved the favour of the martyr by 
some kindness to the Canterbury pilgrims passing that way. 

The Rev. Beale Poste discusses the Supposed Site of Ancient Roman 
Maidstone, which he thinks is not occupied by the present town ; his paper 
is illustrated by a map which places Vagniace about half a mile lower 
down the Medway, near Radford. 

The Surrenden Collection supplies the material of the next paper, 
on Brasses formerly existing at Dover Castle, Maidstone, and Ashford 
Churches. The brasses engraved are those of Sir R. Aston, Richard 
Wydville and his wife, Elizabeth Countess of Athol, and John Wotton. 
They are copied from the “ Church Notes” of Sir Edward Dering, about 
to be published by subscription by Mr. Herbert L. Smith, and are illus- 
trated with genealogical and historical matter in a way that leads us to 
augur favourably of the intended publication. 

Sir Roger Twysden’s Journal, entitled “ An Historical Narrative of the 
two Houses of Parliament, and either of them, their Committees and Agents’ 
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violent proceedings against Sr. Roger Twysden‘, their imprisoning his 
person, sequestering his estate, cutting down his woods and tymber to his 
allmost undoing, and forcing him in the end to Composition for his own,”’ 
is a plain narrative of a truly honest, upright, courageous, and religious 
man, who was as ready to oppose the unconstitutional measures of the 
Crown as the violence of the Parliament, and therefore, perhaps, has re- 
ceived but scant justice from either party. His papers, however, are now 
in good hands, and we shall learn to esteem him as he deserves. Buta 
portion of the Journal is given in the present volume, which mainly relates 
to the celebrated Kentish Petition, which so incensed the Parliament that 
they apprehended Sir Roger and others, and, in spite of their professed 
abhorrence of the ex officio oath, examined them, first on a string of thirty 
interrogatories, and then on one of nine more, but could at last do nothing 
but discharge them. 

The last paper in the volume is not a tempting one to the general reader, 
“ Pedes Finium,” though containing a vast amount of information for the 
topographer and genealogist. It is intended to print all the documents of 
this class now in the Public Record Office that relate to Kent ; the series 
begins in the year 1195 or 1196, and is here carried down to the year 
1199. The documents are forty-eight in number, and each is rendered 
available to ‘‘ those who may not be familiar with the language of middle- 
age Latinity,” by an English abstract of each being prefixed ; and the 
paper is closed by a very full special Index. These documents, it should 
be remarked, are not printed as antiquarian curiosities; on the contrary, 
they are calculated to be of practical use. 


“By them we are able to prove, in many instances, which of our manors and lands 
are exempted from the operation of Gavelkind. Many an estate has been lost to the 
eldest male heir by want of knowledge of the information contained in these records ; 
and we trust that, in this respect, the pages of ‘ Archzologia Cantiana’ will be of great 
use to the legal profession, and to heirs of intestate proprietors. They will do more, 
—they will be rendering actual national service by placing upon permanent record 
muniments that must remain in a perishable and precarious condition, as long as they 
exist only in manuscript,—and we shall be setting an example which we trust may be 
followed by all kindred Societies, now so numerous throughout the kingdom.” 


We take leave of the Kent Archeological Society, with the expression 
of our opinion, that the promise which the Report of 1858 held out has 
been amply fulfilled, and that its Council has, as was then said, “ produced 
a book which shall do honour to the county.” 





‘ Of Roydon Hall, East Peckham, one of “the poor ejected Churchmen who did 
works of which the world was not worthy,” as Bishop Kennett remarks in his Life 
of Somner, another loyal Kentish antiquary. The bishop alludes to Decem Scriptores, 
published, amid all his troubles, in the year 1652. See “ Annals of England,” vol. iii. 
pp. 7, 240. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ARCH_ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
IN CARLISLE. 


Tue Annual Congress of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland was opened July 26, in the Court-house, Carlisle, under the pre- 
sidency of the Rt. Hon. Lord Talbot de Malahide. 


TUESDAY, JULY 26. 

The Meeting in the Court House.—A 
large ty of ladies and gentlemen as- 
sembled in the Nisi Prius Court, awaiting 
the appearance of the President. The 
Corporation, too, were ranged in front of 
the judge’s seat, the Mayor, Robert Fer- 
guson, Esq., wearing the chain of office, in 
the centre. The magistrates’ benches were 
occupied by ladies principally, and the 
body of the court had been taken posses- 
sion of by citizens of both sexes, as well as 
many visitors from the country. The 
Bishop of Carlisle and his son came into 
the Court for a moment, but in conse- 
quence of pressing engagements elsewhere, 
connected with the diocese, his lordship 
was unable to stay. Right and left, 
however, the noble President was sup- 
ported by the Dean of Carlisle, the 
Venerable Archdeacon Jackson, Mr. P. 
H. Howard of Corby Castle, Mr. Hodgson 
Hinde, who represented the Antiquarian 
Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. Canon 
Harcourt, Mr. F. L. B. Dykes of Ingwell, 
Rev. R. H. Howard, Mr. John Ferguson, 
Lowther-street, Mr. Forster, Cavendish- 
place, Rev. J. Maughan, Bewcastle, Rev. 
W. Jackson Wreay, and many others. 

The noble President expressed the plea- 
sure he felt in meeting the citizens of 
Carlisle on this occasion, and observed that 
it had been intimated to him that his 
worship, the Mayor, had some communi- 
cation to make. 

The Mayor of Carlisle then rose, and 
after an eloquent speech called upon Mr. 
Nanson to read the address. 

The Town Clerk read the address ac- 
cordingly, as follows :— 

“*To Lord Talbot de Malahide and Membersof 
the Archeelogical Institute of Great Britain. 

‘We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
of the City of Carlisle, in Council assembled, 
desire to give you a hearty welcome to this 
our ancient city, and to express the satisfac- 
tion which we feel and the sense of the 
honour conferred in having Carlisle elected 
as the place of meeting of the Institute for 
the year 1859. 


“In welcoming your Institute to this our 
ancient city, we would not be unmindful of 
the many claims which Carlisle has to re- 
commend it to the attention of the Institute, 
and its peculiar appropriateness, in our 
opinion, as the place of meeting for such 
a body. 

“With an antiquity stretching far beyond 
the period to which historic record extends, 
and lost in the dim and misty ages of legend 
and tradition, Carlisle has been to Britons, 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans suc- 
cessively a habitation or a stronghold, and 
bears imprinted on its stones the evidences 
of their occupation, 

*‘Though the effacing hand of time and 
the still more destructive effects of ruthless 
violence and wanton spoliation, as well as 
so-called modern improvement, have done 
much to deprive our city of its most in- 
teresting features of antiquity, yet much 
still remains both in the city and the sur- 
rounding district to awaken the interest and 
engage the attention of the historian, the 
antiquarian, and the architect. 


“To the constitutional historian of our 
native country, Carlisle must ever be an 
object of interest. Within its walls the 
Parliament of England has been assembled, 
and here was passed the Statute of Carlisle 
which is still in force as one of the laws 
under which we now live. 

“We trust that the proceedings which 
will take place during the ensuing week may 
be of use in adding to the daily accumulat- 
ing stock of information which we now 
possess respecting the manners and customs 
of our forefathers, and the history of their 
times and of our common country, and in 
awakening an increased interest in the minds 
of the community at large, and especially 
in this remote corner of our isle, in the 
studies and pursuits which bear an important 
part in the enlarging and elevating the mind, 
and withdrawing it from the too exclusive 
devotion to merely present and temporary 
concerns. 

“«The effect of the extension of such know- 
ledge, we feel assured, will be to make 
Englishmen more sensible of the blessings 
they enjoy in the present day as compared 
with the days of their forefathers ; and to 
fill their minds with gratitude to those 
sterling men who in stormy and troublous 
times laid deep and sure the foundations of 
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that noble edifice of civil and religious 
liberty under which we now repose, which, 
under the blessing of God, has made our 
country what she is, the envy and admira- 
tion of neighbouring nations, and which it 
is our duty, but with no irreverent hand, to 
strengthen and adorn, and hand down une 
deformed and unimpaired to our children. 

“We trust that the meeting at Carlisle 
may be one marked in the annals of the 
Institute as having contributed in no small 
degree to the objects which the Association 
has in view, and that you may leave our 
town satisfied with the results of yourlabours, 
and not regretting that you fixed upon 
Carlisle as the place of your annual gather- 
ing in the present year. 

‘‘Given under our common seal at the 
Guildhall of the said city this 26th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1859. 


* ROBERT FrRGuson, Mayor.” 


The President duly acknowledged the 
address, after which 

The Dean of Carlisle, in the absence of 
the Bishop, offered on behalf of his lord- 
ship, the Dean and Chapter, and the Clergy 
of the diocese, the most cordial welcome 
to the Society in this city. 

Mr. P. H. Howard expressed his regret 
at the absence of the Earl of Carlisle and 
other distinguished noblemen, who from a 
variety of circumstances have been pre- 
vented from attending on this interesting 
occasion. 

The President returned thanks, and 
gave a programme of proceedings in an 
able speech. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde tendered the wel- 
come of the Society of Antiquaries in 
Newcastle to the Archeological Institute 
upon their once more entering upon the 
field of antiquity in the north of England. 

The President : “It is very gratifying to 
us to find that we are not forgotten by 
our friends at Newcastle, and I am confi- 
dent that the Society of that town could 
not have selected a better representative 
than Mr. Hinde, who is so intelligent and 
excellent and able a contributor to its re- 
sources.” 

Archdeacon Jackson proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Society for having selected 
Carlisle as the place for their present visit, 
and to Lord Talbot for the ability and 
urbanity with which he had discharged 
the duties of President so far. 

The Visit to the Castle.—At the ap- 
pointed hour, the President, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, accompanied by a number of 
gentlemen, arrived at the castle, and pro- 
ceeded through the inner gate to the open 
space around the keep. Here a large party 
had collected awaiting the commencement 
of the proceedings. Ascending the steps, 
the whole party sauntered round the ram- 


Carlisle Castile. 
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parts, till arriving near the north angle a 
halt was made, when the lev. C. H. 
Hartshorne, who had undertaken to de- 
scribe the more prominent historical and 
architectural features of this ancient bor- 
der stronghold, mounted one of embra- 
sures with his face towards the castle, 
the company gathering round. The gay 
particoloured dresses of the ladies con- 
trasting with the more sober ones of 
their male companions, had a pleasing 
effect, the whole forming a very pic- 
turesque scene. 

Mr. Hartshorne said they were now 
placed near an exceedingly interesting 
castle, but it had been mutilated by re- 
pairs. Of late years the money of the 
country had been recklessly spent in mak- 
ing fortifications which in these times of 
improved warfare were of no manner of 
use. On account of the mutilations and 
reparations that had taken place of late 
years they did not see the castle of Car- 
lisle in that state of perfection in which it 
was so desirable such ancient memorials of 
their country should be. Much of the 
present state of the castle must be attri- 
buted to the constant incursions and forays 
of the Scots upon Carlisle and its neigh- 
bourhood. They were perpetually destroy- 
ing everything of the nature of a fortifi- 
cation or stronghold that they came across 
in their raids. They did not, therefore, 
expect to find that perfection of architec- 
ture which was so often found in similar 
edifices in the south of England, which 
were less exposed to such attacks. The 
castle was doubtless planned by William IT., 
but whether he was the architect or 
builder of it was now impossible to ascer- 
tain. There was no certain data to go 
upon till the time of Henry II., when they 
found various entries upon the sheriffs’ 
rolls, giving an account of the expense of 
different works carried on at the castle 
during that reign. In this reign also it 
sustained a very heavy siege by William 
the Lion, who was repulsed by a very 
small garrison. After Henry II. it was 
repaired by King John, who was driven 
out of the castle about twelve years after- 
wards by Alexander of Scotland. It was 
also repaired by this monarch whilst in 
his possession. In his turn he was driven 
out by King John, the castle being then 
taken possession of by Walter de Grey in 
1257. In consequence of these constant 
changes. of masters, and the destruction 
which was inevitable from its being the 
scene of so many contests, the castle fell 
into a very decayed state. In the reign of 
Henry III., 1256, they found that it was 
still in a state of dilapidation, and it con- 
tinued in ruins for a considerable length 
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of time. Of course, therefore, when his 
son, Edward the First, came into posses- 
sion, it stood very greatly in need of re- 
pairs. In this king’s reign there was a 
very valiant man, a bishop of Carlisle, 
John de Halton, who seemed to have paid 
a great deal of attention to the state of 
the Castle. In the Liberate Rolls of 
Edward I. there are accounts relating to 
it. There was then a very serious expen- 
diture by John de Halton for the purpose 
of maintaining this castle in a state of 
efficiency and integrity. The account 
given goes into particulars. There was 
the allowance for the construction of mili- 
tary engines, wood from Inglewood Forest, 
timber for the repair of the gates, houses, 
and walks, the construction of new stock- 
ades and posts, and the repair of one 
* springall” in the said castle. The speaker 
proceeded to read a number of extracts 
from the Liberate Rolls of Edward L., 
shewing the various sums expended during 
that reign in maintaining and defending 
the castle against the Scots. In fact, he 
said, during the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
years of the reign of this monarch the 
castle was in a constant state of dilapida- 
tion. There were entries annually upon 
the sheriff’s accounts of large expenditure 
for works then being carried on. These 
operations did not terminate in the reign 
of Edward I., for they found them still 
going on in the reign of Edward II., and 
in that of Edward III. Indeed, it was 
a most remarkable fact that this castle of 
Carlisle never appeared to have been in a 
state of repair. There was little reason 
to doubt that the stones originally used in 
the construction of this castle came from 
the Roman Wall. There was also abund- 
ance of masons’ marks on the stones, 
Though they were not generally of very 
great value or singularity, they became of 
importance here, as they were of much 
earlier date than was the case elsewhere. 
They might consider the inside of the 
keep as being of two periods—the outside, 
however, has in some parts been cased in 
addition. The western side in part be- 
longed to the time of Henry II., being 
built between the 14th and 22nd year of 
his reign, after Norman work. The next 
epoch was that of Edward II. They would 
perhaps not find for ten yards together 
works of the same period. There were no 
particular details, he thought, to which 
he could call their attention, except the 
very bi autiful panelling on the left hand 
side, which he thought must be the work 
of John de Halton. Ata later period that 
building was celebrated as the prison of 
Queen Mary. He was not prepared, how- 
ever, to go into the time of the Common- 
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wealth or the Rebellion of 1745; they 
would receive that information from gen- 
tlemen who lived upon the spot, and who 
were better acquainted with such matters 
than he could be. The rev. gentleman 
then descended from his elevation, and 
heading the party, the whole proceeded 
along the ramparts towards the western 
side of the keep. 

Passing over the inner gateway, and 
looking towards the spot where once 
stood Queen Mary’s tower, the rev. gen- 
tleman pointed out a peculiarity in the 
panelling opposite, being an example of 
what is called “interpenetration,” the 
shaft below being continued through the 
quatrefoil above. 

The west side of the keep, Mr. Harts- 
horne said, was the only portion of the 
edifice that appeared to be in anything 
like its original condition, most of the 
stone being ashlars, similar to those form- 
ing part of the Roman wall, from which 
place they doubtless came. On the other 
sides of the edifice the work of reparation 
had been very extensive, totally oblite- 
rating any traces of original masonry. 
The modern portions had been, according 
to the surmise of Mr. Hartshorne, erected 
between the years 1332 and 1352. 

The dungeons, the three cells on the 
right of the passage, were then visited. 
The sudden transition from the bright 
sunshine without to the gloom of the cells 
was rather startling, everything around 
being invisible for some time, the only 
light coming from a couple of candles, 
which merely threw a faint illumination 
a short distance around them in the cool 
and clammy air. Mr. Hartshorne said 
that the pointed arches of the entrances 
of the cells were of the period of Ed- 
ward II., the work of Bishop Halton. 
The spiral staircase was then examined, 
but called forth no remark from the rev. 
gentleman. On rejoining a large party 
outside, who had not ventured to explore 
those gloomy dungeons, Mr. Hartshorne 
said that a portion of the whole just 
visited appeared to have been built at a 
later period upon the remains of Norman 
work. It appeared to him to be that the 
place had been so knocked about that con- 
siderable repairs had been found necessary, 
and the lower part and the whole of the 
eastern side had had most done to it, 
whilst the upper part of the western side 
had been comparatively untouched. 

Entering the first flat of the castle, Mr. 
Hartshorne pointed out in a recess to the 
left a Norman arch, which appeared in its 
original state. After passing through an 
inner room, the party came to the cell of 
“Fergus M’Ivor,” one of Scott’s heroes. 
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There was nothing here calling for notice 
in an architectural point of view, the 
whole of the work being of the time of 
Edward II., and the most extensive re- 
pairs having taken place at this point. 
The carvings on the walls by the various 
unfortunate tenants of the cells excited 
much interest, and were minutely examined 
by the visitors. Mr. Hartshorne left the 
keep, and paused before the gateway 
leading from the inner yard. The mould- 
ings were of the time of Edward III., and 
it was erected probably between the years 
1332 and 1352, by Harcla, Sheriff of Cum- 
berland, and Governor. The entrance- 
gateway was pronounced to be of two or 
three periods; the inner wall, from the 
character of the masonry, appeared to be 
of a later period still than the keep which 
it surrounded. 

The Evening Meeting was held in the 
Coffee-house Assembly Room, and was at- 
tended by about a hundred and fifty ladies 
and gentlemen. The chair was occupied 
by the Mayor. 

The Museum.—By the permission of 
the Dean and Chapter, the Institute 
found an admirable room for the exhi- 
bition of antiquities in the Fratery; and 
the collection was made chiefly from the 
district. Carlisle having been a Roman 
station itself, situated, besides, so close to 
the Roman wall, the remains which testify 
to the former presence and to the civili- 
zation of that great people formed perhaps 
the chief feature of the museum. 

In a large glass case, extending along 
the whole of the south side of the Fratery, 
were arranged in order remains illustrative 
of the different periods of the history of 
that country. “These begin with the stone 
battle-axes, mauls, and spear-heads of the 
most ancient or stone period, of which 
there is no historic record. If there was 
an ‘age of gold’ preceding that when 
the naked Britons carried on their hunt- 
ings, and their wars, and their other every- 
day business, by means of these uncouth 
weapons and implements, no evidences of 
it remain. Perhaps the Saturnian reign 
did not extend to Britain. The advent 
of the bronze period is marked by a num- 
ber of rudely fashioned ‘celts,’ which 
took the place of the almost shapeless 
stones; and these are succeeded by the 
well-made bronze swords and spears that 
indicate the earliest occupation of the 
island by the Romans. Next to these 
come a considerable collection of fibule 
and other ornaments, rings and beads, as 
well as lamps, &c., and (perhaps most 
valuable of all) the leather sole of » Roman 
sandal, exceedingly like an ordinary old 
shoe-sole. This period is continued by 


a large quantity of pottery, some of it 
bearing the names of Roman potters well 
known to antiquaries. Most of the speci- 
mens are mere chips and fragments, but 
conspicuous amongst them are two highly 
ornamented bowls of Samian ware, which 
have been pieced together, and which are 
exhibited by Mrs. Hodgson, of Stanwix, 
one of them having been found at Burgh- 
by-Sands, the other on the site of the gaol. 
In the latter place were also found two 
almost perfect, although more roughly- 
made, vases or jugs, which are exhibited. 
Two perfect mortaria are exhibited, one 
by Mr. G. G. Mounsey, the other by Mr. 
Joseph Bendle. The Saxon period is in- 
troduced by a small case of coins of Ead- 
ward the Elder and Athelstan, found near 
Carlisle, and exhibited by Mr. W. Forster. 
The size of the silver brooches of this 
period, one of which has a pin at least 
two feet long, and almost as thick as a 
dagger, shews that even our plain Saxon 
ancestors cherished some slight fashion- 
able extravagances. Of course, it is im- 
possible to particularize the hundreds of 
articles which illustrate all these periods. 
Then came the remains of medieval times 
—chiefly weapons and ornaments, horns, 
seals, rings, spoons, &. There was a 
small collection of beautiful ivory carv- 
ings, crosses, and other religious symbols. 
At the end of the room were a number of 
Roman altars, both public and domestic. 
The principal contributors of these anti- 
quities were the Duke of Northumberland, 
Sir James Graham, M.P., Mr. P. H. How- 
ard, Mr. John Steel, M.P., Col. Maclean, 
Mr. G. H. Head, Mr. G. G. Mounsey, the 
Mayor and Corporation of Carlisle, Mr. J. 
Teather, Mr. J. N. Nanson, Dr. Colling- 
wood Bruce, Mr. Albert Way, &c.” 

In the glass case in the centre of the 
room were a number of articles of consider- 
able curiosity. Prominent amongst them 
the massive city mace, which was pre- 
sented to the Mayor and Corporation 
of Carlisle by James I. The Corpo- 
ration also exhibited two curious little 
battered silver bells, shaped like bells, 
the ancient prizes offered by the Carlisle 
clerk of the course, which had perhaps 
been run for at Kingmoor, or on the 
Swifts. One is dated 1599; the other 
bears this inscription :-— 

“‘ The Sweftes Horse this Bel to takk 
For mi Lade Daker sake.’’ 
Mr. P. H. Howard exhibited, amongst 
other things, a remarkable and highly 
ornamented cup, called “The Beckett 
Cup,” and King Charles’s snuff-box, which, 
according to the label, was found under 
the Royal Oak. Mr. F. L. B. Dykes con- 
tributed Oliver Cromwell’s tobacco -box, 
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which was presented by General Fairfax 
to the Curwen family, and bears the 
Cromwell arms. On a little table con- 
nected with this case were two manuscript 
volumes (the property of Mr. Robt. Cham- 
bers), containing collections regarding the 
insurrection of 1745, formed by Bishop 
Forbes, of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
One he entitles “The Lyon in Mourning,” 
and in it he has pasted scraps of dresses, 
male and female, worn by Prince Charles 
Stuart during his skulkings in the Isle of 
Skye. In the other were copies of letters 
written by the Rev. Robert Lyon, Major 
Macdonald, of Tiendish, and other gentle- 
men executed at Carlisle, in October, 1746, 
together with the copy of the Scottish 
communion office which was used by Lyon 
in administering the sacrament to his 
fellow-sufferers on that occasion. 

The south end of the room was devoted 
almost entirely to Mary Queen of Scots, 
of whom there were upwards of a score of 
portraits, and a cast from the face of the 
monument in Westminster Abbey. Of 
the original paintings, the most important 
is the one from Greystoke Castle, the 
greater part of the others being copies, 
photographs, aud engravings. From very 
few of them does the casual observer 
obtain anything like the idea of even a 
good-looking woman—perhaps none but 
the most imaginative person could discern 
in any of them traces of that fatal beauty 
which made her a sort of second Helen. 
We understand, however, that there are 
Protestant portraits of Mary which are 
supposed intentionally to depreciate her 
beauty ; but after a little study of them, 
the impression left on the mind is that 
they are the counterfeit presentments of a 
fascinating woman, although it might be 
difficult to point out how the impression 
has been produced. The yellow-haired 
faction must triumph in this collection 
over the dark-haired ; in one or two cases, 
indeed, the gold of Mary’s locks seems to 
have been alloyed with copper, there being 
a very decided approach to red. Although 
some of these pictures belong to this lo- 
cality, the greater number of them are 
the property of Mr. Way, who was mainly 
instrumental in getting up the two great 
exhibitions of Mary Stuart portraits which 
have taken place in London and Edin- 
burgh. He here exhibited a late acqui- 
sition from Venice. There were a number 
of other pictures in the museum. Mr. P. 
H. Howard sent the large full-length 
portrait of Lord William Howard, the 
dignity of which was belauded by Mr. 
Coulthard in his lecture, but which seems 
rather to represent a somewhat turbulent 
personage. Mr. Howard also contributed 
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three pictures lettered respectively as 
those of James, son of James II., (the 
elder Pretender), Prince Charles Edward, 
grandson of James II., and a_ grand- 
daughter of the same king. The lettering 
of these portraits was, however, considered 
to be a mistake, being a generation wrong 
—the elder portrait being that of the 
expelled monarch himself, and the two 
others those of the first Chevalier and a 
sister, who died in a convent. There was a 
smaller portrait of the young Chevalier, 
Prince Charles Edward, sent by Sir Philip 
de Grey Egerton, M.P., which accords 
with the popular description of the hero 
of Prestonpans and Culloden, representing 
a blue-eyed young man, wearing his own 
fair hair tied behind, instead of the long 
brown curled wig, as in the other por- 
trait. Of his brother, Cardinal York, 
there was also a portrait from Corby. 

The traditional travelling-hat of Thomas 
a Becket, made of woven grass, of singu- 
lar shape, and at least two feet in diame- 
ter across the brim, was sent from Grey- 
stoke Castle. The Rev. W. Ryan, War- 
wick Bridge, contributed a splendid or- 
namental missal, formerly in Caldbeck 
Church. There were also copes, religious 
embroideries, and other ecclesiastical me- 
morials. Under a glass were protections 
granted to Mr. John Stanley, Dalegarth, 
by Oliver Cromwell and General Fairfax ; 
the ink of the signature of Cromwell (the 
body of the document is in a different 
hand) being very yellow and faded. 

The museum was arranged by Mr. 
Tucker, Mr. Franks, and Mr. Way, and was 
under the especial charge of Mr. Tucker, 
who, with much patience and politeness, 
readily furnished information to the stu- 
dents of the antique. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27. 


The first of the sectional meetings was 
held this morning in the Crown Court at 
10 o’clock ; Lord Talbot de Malahide pre- 
sided. About one hundred ladies and 
gentlemen were present. 

Dr. Collingwood Bruce on the Roman 
Wall.—Dr. Bruce said “that it was not 
until he arrived in Carlisle last night that 
he found he was marked down for a paper 
upon the Roman wall. He had none pre- 
pared; but as they were going over the 
ground to-morrow, he should attempt, in a 
conversational way, to give them an idea 
of particulars upon the wall that might be 
most worthy of attention on their expedi- 
tion. As there must be some present who 
were not familiar with the wall generally, 
he should make a few observations upon 
the structure at large. It consisted of 
three parts. First, the stone wall itself, 
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with a deep ditch on the north side, and 
the fosse. The materials from the ditch 
were often found thrown to the north 
side, so as to make an additional agger 
against the northern foe. At an average 
distance of 70 yards there was an earthen 
fortification often called the vallum; in 
the country it was called the fosse-work. 
The wall consisted of one rampart on the 
north side, and another on the south. In 
addition to this there was, running from 
the eastern side of the island to the 
western, a road coming between them. 
He could not help thinking that the road 
was the principal part of the fortification. 
Roman soldiers sheltered themselves be- 
hind strong walls upon the same principle 
that they raised a shield to protect their 
body. They did not depend solely upon 
these fortifications, but their strength lay 
rather in their own valour and personal 
energy. These works run from the eastern 
to the western side of the island. The 
wall was garrisoned by auxiliary tribes ; 
the legion being kept within the wall. The 
legion which commanded this northcountry 
was the 6th; it was located at York, from 
whence the roads spread out like a fan, 
so that if a rising were apprehended in 
the north, word could be forwarded im- 
mediately to York, and the soldiers sta- 
tioned there brought out to any part of 
this line. The roads which were connected 
with this line of fortifications were really 
the strength of it. The wall and ditch 
was merely to cover these roads and the 
soldiers passing along it. Besides these 
there were stationary camps at an average 
distance of four miles along the wall. 
These Roman camps had been built before 
the wall. They would see this plainly at 
Burdoswald(Amboglanna) where the angles 
had been rounded off; and the same was 
the case at Housesteads. Generally speak- 
ing, the stones of the stations were smaller 
than those used in the construction of the 
wall itself; being mostly of such a size 
that they could be carried there by the 
hand. They appeared also to have been 
put up somewhat rapidly, the soldiers 
apparently, as soon as they got upon the 
spot, having commenced to fortify the 
place. The stones of the wall were also 
larger on the western than on the eastern 
side of the island. These stations were 
occupied by auxiliary tribes or cohorts, 
500 or 600 being placed in each station. 
The Romans made their conquered tribes 
fight for them; but in employing them 
they took care never to let anything like 
conspiracy originate amongst them, never 
putting two cohorts of the same nations 
near each other, of which they had evi- 
dence in the Notitia. The lecturer thought 
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we might learn something from this likely 
to prove beneficial in our Government of 
India. He fancied he had proofs that the 
Romans in employing these different tribes 
allowed them to fight in their own way, 
In support of this view a stone had been 
dug up at Burdoswald which had been in- 
scribed by the Dacians stationed there, 
and bearing the crooked sword of that 
people, exactly as they saw upon Trajan’s 
column. Besides the stations, there were, 
at a distance of about seven furlongs apart, 
guard chambers. The sentinels put there 
probably remained for the day. Besides 
these there were three or four sentry 
boxes, or turrets, nearly all of which can 
be traced at the present hour. Nearly 
all of them had been destroyed near Bur- 
doswald. They would get a slight trace 
of one at Harehill, and there was another 
near Naworth. These were the only two 
traces now, though many of them remained 
in Horsley’s time, 130 years ago. He had 
mentioned the roads running along the 
wall, but there was ashort cut ; for taking 
the wall to represent a bow, this short cut 
might be likened to the string. Then, 
again, at Carvoran there was another road, 
coming from the south. That road had 
been described by the Rev. J. Maughan, 
of Bewcastle, in the ‘ Archzological Jour- 
nal.” They would probably see that line 
of road to-morrow. There was a small 
watch-tower on the hills to the north of 
Burdoswald which commanded an exten- 
sive prospect, and might be useful in a 
military point of view. It now stood a 
height of six feet, but was encumbered by 
débris. After passing Sewingshields, 1000 
feet above the level of the sea, the wall 
came down to the nine nicks of Thirlwall. 
It was strange to see how the wall during 
this passage adapted itself to the various 
eminences. They came next to the site of 
Magna or Carvoran. This station was to 
the south of the earth-works; it was ex- 
ceedingly strong. The station formerly 
could be easily traced, but it had been 
almost entirely destroyed—and purposely 
destroyed—owing to the indiscretion of 
would-be antiquarians. The farmer upon 
whose ground it was, was so much annoyed 
by people coming through his fields to see 
it, that in order to put a stop to it he 
destroyed the station. Some interesting 
antiquities were found upon its destruc- 
tion, among which was a rare weapon and 
a small domestic altar. A number of altars 
had been found at Carvoran, with Syrian 
inscriptions, some of which were now in 
the collection of Mr. Mounsey, of Rockliff. 
One of these was a figure like Hercules, 
holding in his left hand another figure, 
putting them in mind of Dagon, the fish- 
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god of the East. A little while ago an 
urn was found in the neighbourhood of this 
station, containing some bones and covered 
with a flag. This urn had been spoiled in 
the burning; it was not perfectly true. 
Now, the inference drawn from this cir- 
cumstance was that there had been a 
pottery in that neighbourhood ; for if the 
urn had been brought from a distance it 
was likely to have been a true one. In 
support of this supposition he might men- 
tion that there was abundance of excellent 
clay in that neighbourhood. Proceeding 
westward of Carvoran, they soon got across 
the railway. Hitherto the course of the 
wall had taken them along the cliffs from 
Sewingshields to Thirlwall; afterwards 
they came to some small mounds. They 
found that immediately after passing the 
railway station at Greenhill, between that 
place and Rosehill, the earthworks were 
remarkably strong. He measured one and 
found it twenty feet across. In conse- 
quence of this they would often see in a 
plonghed field the people and team com- 
pletely hidden in the ditch as they went 
along the higher ground. Between Magna 
or Carvoran and Burdoswald there were 
not less than five to the south of all the 
works, indicative of the weakness of this 
part of the wall. In order to defend it 
further, there had been temporary stations 
to the south of the wall. This was one of 
the very interesting points which had been 
brought to light by the survey made for 
the Duke of Northumberland by Mr. 
Mc Laughlin. Two of them were known 
before, but the others were new to anti- 
quarians. One at Greenhead was very in- 
teresting. It is supposed to have been 
erected by the 9th Legion, which was cut 
up in Scotland. These camps were all 
upon eminences, and commanded a view 
of one another. At Rosehill, the railway 
and the wall came again into immediate 
contiguity. In taking off the top of a hill 
there for the purpose of making the rail- 
way, a figure was found, a flying victory, 
a goddess in much favour with the Ro- 
mans. This statue was now at Rockliff. 
There was also found what was possibly 
a representation of an ancient British hut ; 
at all events it resembled that represented 
on the column of Antoninus. He would 
recommend all during the trip to keep in 
close companionship with the wall. After 
crossing the Irthing it came upon a flat 
piece of ground, which from its level must 
often have been covered with water. Its 
course could not, therefore, be satisfactorily 
traced here. It was next seen on the bold 
cliff near the Irthing; but it seemed a 
mystery how it ever got there, as the cliff 
was almost perpendicular. Upon this cliff 
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there were remains of fortifications other 
than Roman, which might prove worthy 
of examination. The station at Burdos- 
wald was perhaps the largest upon the 
line. Mr. Me laughlin considered that 
Bowness might have been as large; but 
in any case Burdoswald was one of the 
largest. This latter station is remarkable 
for the extent to which its walls are good. 
In Horsley’s time the north gateway was 
standing. This was a curious fact, for if 
the purpose of the common idea of the 
wall was that it was solely intended to 
keep out the Scots, there would have been 
no north gateway. There were several 
instances of northern gateways and even 
stations to the north of the wall, shewing 
that the Romans had no idea of giving up 
the tribes to the north of it. At Burdos- 
wald a large number of altars had been 
found, chiefly inscribed by the Alien cohort, 
a cohort of Dacians. He felt sure that 
very few persons could examine these re- 
markable works without having their 
minds enlarged. The people of this 
northern country took a great interest 
in this work, and he trusted it would 
long be preserved; but if it should fall, 
they possessed in the results of the Duke 
of Northumberland’s survey a permanent 
record of the greatest military work that 
Europe could boast. The Newcastle Asso- 
ciation intended to publish a complete 
copy of inscriptions of all the stones found 
upon the wall; this will form an appro- 
priate companion to the Duke’s work. 
The engravings were marvellous specimens 
of their kind, and would give the best 
possible idea of these invaluable remains. 
In the neighbourhood of Burdoswald there 
were inscriptions upon the rocks which 
were valuable. One which he visited three 
weeks ago was dated 210. It was dis- 
covered by Mr. Johnston the other day. 
There was another at Lanercost Priory, 
which, if bushes and brambles were no 
hindrance, they should see.” 


THURSDAY, JULY 28. 


The Roman Wall, Lanercost Priory, 
and Naworth Castle.—In accordance with 
previous arrangements, the special train 
for this excursion started from the London- 
road station of the Newcastle and Carlisle 
railway at ten o’clock. There was a nu- 
merous and fashionable party of ladies 
and gentlemen, the weather being highly 
favourable for out-door enjoyment. On 
arriving at Naworth Gates, where the 
train stopped, a portion alighted, pro- 
bably not having sufficient confidence in 
their pedestrian powers to warrant their 
undertaking the excursion to the wall. 

The train proceeded to Rosehill, where 
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the remainder of the party were set down. 
A number of ladies were among the com- 
pany, for whom Mr. Hill (the director of 
the excursions) had provided conveyances, 
their companions following on foot. The 
party here divided, some taking a short 
cut to that point of the Irthing where 
the wall appears on the summit of the 
cliff, while the majority took the road to 
the north, avoiding the necessity of cross- 
ing that river. The anticipated short cut 
proved the longest way to the wall, for 
the other party were upon the cliff before 
the smaller party succeeded in crossing 
the river. The passage of the stream 
gave rise to much amusement, and af- 
forded strong proofs of the military genius 
of the Romans in their choice of defensive 
positions. Despairing of crossing with dry 
feet, the party set resolutely to work to 
attempt to bridge it by forming a cause- 
way of “cobbles.” They seemed, how- 
ever, to disappear as fast as thrown in, 
and many in attempting to cross upon the 
slippery stones had the misfortune to 
plump in, to the great merriment of their 
friends on the opposite bank; others not 
approving of this style of progression, 
were glad to avail themselves of the aid 
of a couple of countrymen near the spot, 
upon whose shoulders they mounted and 
were borne across in safety. All having 
collected on the summit of the cliff without 
any further misadventure, Dr. Bruce pro- 
ceeded to describe the situation of the 
wall. He pointed out the position of a 
mile castle not far from the cliff, and the 
ditch to the north of it. Turning to the 
south he said there was an altar at a farm- 
house below, which had been dedicated to 
Jupiter, but which now was used as a 
swine trough. It was fortunate, however, 
that the inscription upon it had been pre- 
served by being placed at the bottom of the 
trough. In proceeding towards Burdos- 
wald the Doctor pointed out the strength 
of the position, a large marsh extending 
to the north. To the east of Burdoswald 
there are numerous heaps of ruins, the re- 
mains of the dwellings of the camp fol- 
lowers; similar remains were found at 
other stations on the line, a number of 
followers being attached to each camp. 
Having obtained the leave of Mr. Boustead, 
the present tenant of the farm, to view 
the ruins, Dr. Bruce proceeded to describe 
the station. The wall on the opposite side 
of the road, he said, was formed of stones 
from the wall, as was shewn by their size. 
The walls of the station had been erected 
prior to the wall, as shewn by the latter 
joining on to the rounded corners of the 
former, the stones of the station being 
smaller than those of the wall, which proved 


conclusively that the Romans had first 
erected the station, and that the wall was 
added afterwards. At the north-west 
angle of the station the wall was almost 
perfect. Mounting the wall here the 
Doctor proceeded to describe its composi- 
tion and the mode of building. In some 
demolitions that had taken place, its co- 
herence was so great that gunpowder had 
to be used to aid the work of destruction. 
They would find the wall in some places 
near this spot in its integrity for a quarter 
of a mile at a stretch. Its thickness at 
Burdoswald was 7 ft.6 in. This station 
was called Amboglanna, and it was par- 
ticularly strong from having a cliff on 
both sides of it. From the Notitia they 
learned that the first cohort of the Dacians 
was stationed here, a fact which was abun- 
dantly established by the number of in- 
scriptions that had been found upon it. 
The wall had proved an inexhaustible 
quarry, for whenever a farmer had occa- 
sion to erect a farm building or a pig- 
stye, the wall was resorted to for the 
materials, and this accounted for its al- 
most entire obliteration at many places, 
the stones having been extensively used 
for building purposes. The present tenant 
at this station, Mr. Boustead, was very 
careful not to allow anything of this kind 
now. On passing along the west side of 
the station the Doctor pointed out some 
altars and mill-stones, which had been 
dug from the ruins. At the western 
gateway the Doctor pointed out the ruts 
formed in the stone by the passage of 
carriages. Generally speaking, the gate- 
ways were double, but it was not so in 
this case. The gateways were formed of 
strong masonry. Halting on the south, 
the Doctor mentioned what had been said 
by the Earl of Carlisle, that he could give 
a Cumbrian a capital idea of the siege of 
Troy by an examination of the station of 
Burdoswald, the river Irthing correspond- 
ing to the Simois. They then examined 
the south gate, which was in a pretty per- 
fect state. It consisted of a double portal, 
having a centre wall between the two. 
The pivot holes of the gates were very 
distinct on both sides. The gates that 
Samson ran off with from Gaza were 
probably similar to these. There was a 
guard chamber on each side of the gate- 
ways, though only one now remained at 
this point; also a kiln for drying corn. 
As the Roman strength diminished, one of 
these gateways was generally closed up, 
and was then used as a dwelling. In all 
the Roman castles they saw at least two 
periods, and often three, the original one 
being covered by a mass of débris, and 
shewing marks of fire. The later works 
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appeared to have been put up hurriedly 
or repairs made without removing the 
ruins. The masonry of these latter periods 
were always the worst. It appeared that 
the garrison had got their corn in lump, 
from kilns being found at almost all the 
stations, which were used for the purpose 
of drying the corn; indeed, many such 
kilns were used in the last century for 
that purpose, and had often puzzled an- 
tiquarians, who took them to be Roman 
works. The hypocaust having been ex- 
amined, the Doctor conducted the party 
to the east gates, which corresponded with 
those already noticed, but were in a finer 
state of preservation. At this point the 
remains of a large tree were seen prostrate 
upon the ground. It had taken root in 
the wall of the station, and having been 
blown down, the roots had carried large 
masses of stone with it. On their way to 
the farm-house, which had been an old 
pele, the walls being of remarkable thick- 
ness, the Doctor paused at an altar to 
Jupiter, which had lain where it then was 
for a long period. It had been noticed 
by Horsley and Lady Gordon, but they 
were unable to make much of it. The 


Doctor picking up a piece of stone said 
it reminded him of a fact connected with 
the mill-stones which they had seen, that 
was, they were all formed from stone 
brought from the Rhine. 


Against the 
south-west wall of the station the local 
committee had caused some extensive ex- 
cavations to be made for the purpose of 
adding additional interest to the visit. 
Their labours had been rewarded by the 
discovery of a large number of fragments 
of Samian ware, amphore, glass, a dag- 
ger, and numerous other articles, amongst 
which was an oyster-shell, a “ real native.” 
The Doctor caused some amusement by 
exhibiting a flooring tile, which was 
deeply impressed by the foot of a “ Roman 
dog.” The party having inspected the 
figure of a Roman goddess in a niche 
within the house, of which the head is 
now at Newcastle, the journey towards 
Lanercost was commenced. In proceed- 
ing along the wall the Doctor pointed out 
the ditch, vallum, and mile castle. 

On arriving at the gate leading down 
to Combe Craig, a few of the party, 
headed by Dr. Bruce, proceeded to view 
some inscriptions there, whilst the rest of 
the party went onwards. Those on the 
upper part of the quarry are not deci- 
pherable, but the one beneath was easily 
read, as follows :—“ Faustino et Rufo, Con- 
sulibus.” These were the names of consuls 
who lived about 210; and much of the 
stone for the Roman wall was obtained 
from this quarry. The lower inscription 
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was discovered only about a month ago by 
Mr. Johnston, surgeon, Brampton, whilst 
searching for ferns. This discovery is im- 
portant as giving a positive date, and 
proving that the stone wall was built by 
Severus and not by Hadrian. 

The party made a very short stay at 
Lanercost Priory, merely going round the 
ruins and visiting the crypts, or sub- 
structures, where some Roman relics are 
kept. Mr. Parker made a few observa- 
tions, pointing out the peculiarities of 
these remains. 

At Naworth Castle the excursionists 
along the route of the wall found their 
companions, whom they had dropped in 
the morning at Naworth gate, seated in 
the banqueting-hall, enjoying the good 
things provided most sumptuously by Mr. 
Ramshay, agent of the Earl of Carlisle. 
P. H. Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, pre- 
sided; and H. Howard, Esq., Greystoke, 
occupied the vice-chair. 

All having partaken of the abundant 
repast, the company rose from the table 
and passed into the courtyard, where the 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne gave a brief his- 
tory of the architecture of the castle. It 
consisted, he said, of two periods — the 
ancient and the modern. The earliest 
record they had of it as a military build- 
ing was the license granted to Thomas 
Dacre in 1337. There was little doubt 
that there were remains in the castle of 
a much earlier period than that of Ed- 
ward III., as shewn in the arches and 
mouldings of Lord William’s tower. After 
Mr. Hartshorne’s brief description, the 
company marched off on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the apartments of the castle. ‘This 
proved a great treat. The most remark- 
able portion of the castle is the dungeon 
tower, the two lower stories of which are 
evidently dungeons of the fourteenth 
century. 

The carved wooden ceiling of Belted 
Will’s chamber (see next page) is remark- 
ably rich, and is said by tradition to have 
been brought by him from Kirk Oswald, 
when he rebuilt this tower for his own use ; 
it is evidently not made for the place which 
it occupies. The mouldings and ornaments 
are of the fourteenth century; the bosses 
are unfortunately wanting, and were pro- 
bably lost when the ceiling was removed. 
His chapel has been restored in the richest 
manner, the old painting and gilding var- 
nished and repaired, or copied faithfully 
where it was too far gone. 

eAbout half-past six o’clock the excur- 
sionists set out on their way home, the 
strains of the Brampton fife and drum 
band accompanied them as they went to 
the station, and several tunes were played 
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before the starting of the train, which left 
for Carlisle at six o’clock. 

The Luncheon at the Deanery.—Pre- 
vious to the service at the cathedral on 
Wednesday, the Dean entertained a large 
party, upwards of fifty in number, at lun- 
cheon, including several of the members 
of the Institute who seemed much in- 
terested in the building, as well as what 
was going on within. The Deanery is a 
house of the fifteenth century, with a fine 
bay window (see next page) and a rich 
painted ceiling of that period. 

Inspection of the Cathedral*.—At the 
close of the service on Wednesday after- 
noon a very large and highly respectable 
party, most of whom had attended the ser- 
vice, assembled in the transept of the ca- 
thedral in anticipation of the descriptive 
addresses of Mr. Canon Harcourt and Mr. 
Purday, under whose personal superintend- 
ence the venerable pile was restored. 

The descriptive remarks which were 
addressed to the assembly by Mr. Purday 
and Mr. Harcourt were not presented in 
a written form, but were merely suggested 
to the speaker by the familiar beauties of 
the cathedral as he scanned the edifice for 
the purpose of explaining them. The 
party assembled in the south transept 
about four o’clock, and Mr. Hill having 
intimated what was to be done, 


Mr. Purday began his outline of the 


history of the cathedral. Commencing in 
the south transept, he remarked that this, 
together with the nave, now used as St. 
Mary’s church, the lower part of the tower, 
and some portions of the north transept, 
were the earliest parts of the building, 
and belonged to a church commenced by 
Walter, a Norman follower of the Con- 
queror, in 1092, and completed and en- 
dowed in 1101 by Henry I. They were 
of the simplest and most massive type of 
Norman architecture, ornament being 
sparingly used, and only in the capitals 
and arches of the windows, &c. The 
most ornamental features of this Norman 
church appear to have been the doorways, 
of which, unfortunately, we possess only 
fragments of enriched mouldings and 
shafts. The nave, when complete, ex- 
tended westward as far as the Rev. Canon 
Gipps’ house, consisting of seven or eight 
arches. All but three of these were de- 
stroyed in the civil war. The south tran- 
sept is nearly complete, except its eastern 
chapel, which is now succeeded by St. 
Catharine’s Chapel, of Early English date. 
This chapel, however, was of the same 





* We recommend our readers to have Mr. 
Billings’ beautiful engravings of the cathedral 
before them, when reading this description of it. 
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form as the present one, the Norman ash- 
lars existing under the later base-mould- 
ings. A square chapel in this position 
was an unusual feature in a Norman 
church, the transept chapels generally 
consisting of a small circular apse open- 
ing into the main building by an arch. 
The north transept had an apse of this 
description on its eastern side, the founda- 
tions of which exist below the ground, and 
the arch is still traceable below the east 
wall. The Norman work is much frac- 
tured, owing to settlements; the tower, 
owing to bad foundations, having sunk, 
and broken all the arches round it. This 
was probably caused by a spring which 
runs through the transepts from north to 
south, and to drain which, two wells were 
in early times constructed. The larger of 
these, near the north-east tower pier, is of 
an oval form, 3ft. 7in. by 3ft. 24in., built 
of ashlar ; and in 1855 was 45ft. deep, and 
had 38ft. of water in it. This was after 
it had been constantly used for two years 
to supply the masons during the restora- 
tions. The other well is in the wall of 
the south transept, and is 25ft. deep. The 
Norman work is built principally of a 
white stone (all the rest of the cathedral 
being red sandstone), and was coated 
throughout with a thin layer of rough 
stucco, and jointed with red lines, the 
capitals being picked out in colour. 

The north transept was twice burnt 
down in 1292, and again at the end of 
the fourteenth century; and successive 
rebuildings have brought it to its present 
state. After the last fire it was rebuilt 
by Bishop Strickland in the reign of 
Henry V., whose arms, together with 
those of many of the old county families, 
existed on the flat ceiling removed during 
the late restoration. Bishop Strickland 
also erected the upper part of the tower. 

Proceeding to the choir, Mr. Purday 
said it would be at once seen that this 
part of the building was on a much more 
magnificent scale than the nave and tran- 
septs. No traces existed of the old Nor- 
man choir, which was probably only about 
half the length of the present one, and 
terminated at the east end by a semicir- 
cular apse. The re-erection of the choir 
was probably commenced by Bishop Sil- 
vester de Everdon, who came to the see 
in 1245, when the Early English style 
had become fully developed. The effigy 
of this bishop lies in one of the monu- 
mental arches under the north aisle win- 
dows. At this time there seems to have 
been a scheme for the rebuilding of the 
whole cathedral, and this will explain the 
singular position of the choir with regard 
to the nave and tower. The choir is 
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twelve feet wider than the nave, and this 
difference is thrown entirely on the north 
side, probably from a desire on the part of 
the monks not to encroach on the already 
contracted space occupied by the domestic 
buildings in the abbey. Another proof 
that the entire rebuilding was contem- 
plated was the singular position of the 
pillar and arch at the west end of the 
north aisle, the pillar being partly within 
the older Norman wall; and what would 
have been the east wall of the north tran- 
sept is broken off and left as a buttress, 
the space between this and the pillar 
being filled with a much later wall and 
window. This scheme having been ren- 
dered impossible by want of funds, it 
comes to pass that the tower-arch re- 
mains to this day in such an anomalous 
position at the west end of the choir. 
The Early English choir was one bay 
shorter than the present one, the east 
wall coming where the pillar now stands, 
The foundations of this wall and the great 
buttresses were discovered during the re- 
storations. This explains the present crip- 
pled look of the window and groining in 
the last bay of the Early English work. 
The last arch, as now, was a narrow one, 
and when the additional length was added 
this arch was extended, and the window 
left as it was, thus throwing it consider- 
ably out of the centre. The Early English 
work is very beautiful, and worthy of study. 
How far it was carried up he was unable 
to say, but probably only up to the tops of 
the main arches, and there roofed in in 
a temporary manner. However this may 
be, it was so much injured by a fire in 
1292 that its reconstruction was rendered 
necessary. And here again the want of 
funds is proved by the slowness with which 
the building rose from its ruins, and the 
very curious way in which all available 
old materials were re-used. The outside 
walls protected by the stone groining were 
little injured, and allowed to stand, but 
the main pillars must have been calcined 
by the burning beams of the choir roof, 
the ashes of which were turned up often 
in the late restorations. Accordingly we 
find that new pillars were built, and the 
old arch stones and groining used up 
again, accounting for the curious fact of 
old arches standing upon more recent pil- 
lars. These pillars were not at this time 
finished, the capitals having been left un- 
carved till probably the latter part of 
Edward II.’s reign. At this date the 
additional bay of the choir noticed before 
was added, and again the work appears to 
have risen to the tops of the main arches, 
and then to have rested for some years, 
The carving in the small Decorated win- 
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dows was now done. Probably Edward 
II. contributed to the work, as his portrait 
is carved on one of these windows on the 
south side. The east bay seems to have 
been left unroofed, as when the work pro- 
ceeded again, in Bishop Welton’s episco- 
pate (1352-1362), the groining of this part 
was altered, and the windows were evi- 
dently repaired in many places, by letting 
in small pieces of stone. Bishop Welton and 
his successor, Bishop Appleby, seem to have 
pushed the work vigorously forward, and to 
have completed the choir, including the 
wooden roof, before the death of Edward 
III., as the arms of that king were on the 
old ceiling. The tracery and arch of the 
great east window, one of the most cele- 
brated in England, were probably Bishop 
Welton’s work. A curious fact with re- 
gard to this window was, that the tracery 
mouldings of the southern half were uncut 
on the inside, the window being probably 
erected hurriedly. The stained glass dates 
from the reign of Richard II.: his arms, 
and those of his queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
being in one of the clerestory windows, 
and now restored in their old position by 
Mr. Harcourt. The wooden roof is cu- 
rious, and in several respects unique ; the 
hammer-beams are the most curious fea- 
ture. These have been objected to by 
several antiquarians, who suggest that 
they originally stretched across the choir, 
forming tie-beams, and connected with 
the arched rib by king-posts; but they 
are too much thrown up at the points ever 
to have formed parts of a tie-beam; and 
he could speak positively to the absence 
of king-posts, as portions of the old bosses 
remained on the great ribs. Every por- 
tion of the ceiling was carefully restored, 
and the present is, as nearly as possible, a 
copy of the old ceiling. The great ribs 
are original. The old colouring was not 
adhered to in the restoration; it was 
principally red and green, upon a white 
ground, the bosses gilt, as at present. 
The present plan was adopted after many 
experiments. Many persons object to it 
as not in accordance with the rest of the 
building ; and it is not intended to be 
looked upon at all as perfect. It is only 
part of a scheme for decoration, and much 
requires to be added in stained glass, and 
partial colour upon the walls, before a 
satisfactory general effect can be arrived 
at. The great east window will, he hoped, 
soon be filled with stained glass, and this 
would be a very great addition to the 
general harmony. The organ-pipes, too, 
required to be diapered and picked out with 
gold and colour to take away their present 
effect of heaviness. The old work was 
coloured throughout, both wood-work and 
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stone-work. Traces of the old painting 
were discovered everywhere; in some in- 
stances mere lines or scroll-work, or the 
mouldings tinted, each member having a 
separate colour. The choir-pillars were 
painted white, and diapered with large 
red roses nearly a foot in diameter, with 
a gold monogram, I.H.C. or J.M., in the 
centre. This was late fifteenth century 
work, perhaps Gondibour’s. On the 
tower-piers were subjects from legendary 
history. The stalls were probably put up 
in Edward the Third’s reign. There is 
a king’s head carved in the two angle- 
elbows, which, Mr. Harcourt said, re- 
sembled closely portraits of this king 
given by Carter and other authorities. 
The tabernacle-work was probably added 
by Prior Hathwaite soon after 1433, when 
he erected the old bishop’s throne; and 
the organ-part appears to be a little later, 
of Bishop Percy’s time. The screens in 
St. Catharine’s Chapel, and some frag- 
ments in the choir, are Gondibour’s work ; 
and the screen on the north side was 
erected by Launcelot Salkeld, the last 
prior, and first dean after the dissolution 
of the monastery. Part of this screen is 
destroyed and filled up with fragments of 
Gondibour’s. These screens and the taber- 
nacle-work shew traces of colour every- 
where, indicating that they were com- 
pletely covered with painting and gilding. 

Most of the old monuments have been 
destroyed, but there are a few besides those 
he had mentioned. The finest was the 
effigy in St. Catharine’s Chapel, which was 
that of Bishop Welton, who died in 1362, 
the great benefactor of the Cathedral. It 
is generally attributed to Bishop Barrow, 
but seems too early in style for that, his 
death not occurring till 1429. The next 
in interest is the fine brass in the centre of 
the choir floor, to Bishop Bell, who died 
1496. There is also a small brass on the 
aisle wall, to Bishop Robinson, 1616, and 
the last tomb to be mentioned is that of 
Prior Senhouse in the north transept. He 
erected the interesting ceiling in the draw- 
ing-room of the Deanery. 

In reference to a remark made by Mr. 
Purday about the ancient masons’ marks 
which occur all over the building, and shew 
sometimes by their distinctive character 
where a more modern stone has been in- 
troduced in the midst of older work, Mr. 
Parker said this was the first time he had 
heard of any use being found for these 
marks; much had been said and written 
about them, but nothing of any practical 
value. 

At the close of Mr. Purday’s remarks, 

Lord Talbot thanked him for his ex- 
ceedingly interesting exposition, and asked 


Mr. Canon Harcourt to take up the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Canon Harcourt very courteously 
complied, though the request was evi- 
dently an unexpected one. He said with 
respect to the ceiling, that though it had 
been painted after the design of Owen 
Jones, and nearly approached to what it 
was in former days, he only recommended 
the present style on the understanding 
that the whole of the upper windows were 
to be of coloured glass, and the arches 
coloured lower down. This, it was hoped, 
would be done. There were a few tracings 
of painted glass designs for the restoration 
of the clerestory windows, in Dugdale’s 
records. In these windows in former days 
there were a number of coats-of-arms. 
Under the organ-loft there were now the 
arms of the Earl of Northumberland and 
the Earl of Salisbury. The date must be 
about 1446, as they belonged to the most 
recent portion of the tabernacle-work. The 
Brabant lion, quartered with the arms of 
the Lucies, and the Percy fusils omitted, 
would be of itself proof of their medizval 
antiquity. Dugdale says: “ Agnes (Henry 
1st) discerning herself to be so great an 
heir, accepted of Josceline (son to Godfrey, 
Duke of Brabant) for her husband, upon 
condition that he and his posterity would 
either assume the name of Percy, or bear 
the arms of Percy, relinquishing his own ; 
whereupon he assented to the former, re- 
taining still his paternal ensign.” And 
afterwards (8th Rd. II.), when the Earl 
of Northumberland married Maud, sister 
and heir to Lord Lucy, it was agreed in 
the settlements that “ He, the said Henry, 
and the heirs male and female of his body, 
should bear the arms of Percy, viz., Gules, 
three lucies argent, in all shields, ban- 
ners, ensigns and coats-of-arms whatsoever, 
wheresoever and whensoever there should 
be occasion of bearing and shewing forth 
their own paternal arms. Probably during 
the fifteenth century the Percys resumed 
their British arms, the fusils. In the 
26th Henry VI. the Earl of Salisbury 
was, along with his son, the Warden 
of the Marches and Governor of Carlisle. 
His arms, which are now effaced, were 
in Dugdale’s time visible in the great 
tower of Carlisle. The first Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, the father of Hotspur, was 
made Governor of Carlisle and Warden of 
the West Marches, but (4th Henry IV.) 
in consequence of not being paid for the 
latter office, he brought about his own ruin. 
His badges must have been inserted at an 
early period of Henry the Fourth’s reign in 
the capitals of the tower. The scallops and 
roses in the other parts of the tower might 
perhaps have been memorials of the Bishop 
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of Carlisle’s arms (scallops), his residence, 
(rose), and the King’s badge, the rose. 
The heads referred to by Mr. Purday as 
existing in the angles of the stalls at the 
west end, were similar to some attributed 
by Carter to Edward III. The stalls, 
therefore, might have been put up during 
his reign, and the tabernacle-work after- 
wards by Prior Haithwaite and Bishop 
Percy. The arms under the organ were 
the arms of two brothers-in-law, put up 
probably by the son of one of them about 
1450. These arms were not mentioned by 
Dugdale any more than the equally re- 
markable ones of Richard II., and Anne of 
Bohemia, and the Earl of Westmorland 
and his two sons. All those he did men- 
tion have vanished from the cathedral. 
The arms of Richard II., belonging to an 
early period of his reign, did not exhibit 
the arms of the Confessor ; these, however, 
formerly appeared in one of the windows by 
themselves ; the glass, which had been very 
much broken, only furnished us with the 
tail of an eagle, and the question was what 
sort of a head was it to have. Sandford, 
quoting another herald, made the singular 
mistake of supposing that Anne took the 
double-headed eagle in consequence of her 
father, Charles 1V., becoming Emperor. 
He was both Emperor and dead before she 
married. It was her brother whose seal 
she sealed her marriage contract with, and 
whose arms she took. The German writer 
falsely imagined that the double-headed 
eagle was appropriated to the Emperor of 
the Romans. “No king of the Romans 
would have ventured to have put the 
double-headed eagle on his seals contrary 
to the etiquette of the empire, though 
Wenceslaus had it upon his coins.” The 
fact was that, as far as appears, Wenceslaus 
was the first person who in the western 
empire set up the double-eagle, which was 
borrowed from some of the eastern Em- 
perors, and was supposed to be an am- 
bitious symbol of a view to both an eastern 
and western empire, though Wenceslaus 
was anything but ambitious. The screens 
of St. Catherine’s Chapel, as well as Sal- 
keld’s screen, the throne and pulpit, some 
of which were in the course of the eigh- 
teenth century painted oak-colour and 
afterwards covered with dirty black var- 
nish, had been washed with soft soap, as 
recommended by Dr. Wollaston, and prac- 
tised by Lord Braybrooke at Audley End. 
This was a better means of recovering oak 
spoilt by painting, or varnish, than by 
potash ; and it had brought to light what 
would probably enable Mr. Purday to give 
& more complete view of what Gondibour’s 
screen was both in form and colour. Be- 
fore this was done, nobody, without a pre- 
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vious knowledge of the fact, would have 
imagined the tabernacle-work to be of old 
oak. Mr. Harcourt hoped that in due time 
its present coffin-like colour might be re- 
moved, as it might as well be deal or the 
most unsightly wood in the world. It was 
stated by mistake in the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s lecture, on Mr. Ryan’s authority, 
that the pulpit or desk, formerly called the 
confessional, is a place from which grace 
was said. This was not the fact, and it 
formed no part of Mr. Ryan’s statement. 
The way in which the mistake of Dr. Todd 
in attributing the paintings of the legends 
on the back of the stall to Simon Sen- 
house was discovered was this,—he in 
general quoted his authorities; in this 
case he quoted none, and thinking there 
must be some internal evidence for the 
statement, he (Mr. Canon Harcourt) had 
asked Mr. Purday to examine them; he 
did so, and discovered (what he, Mr. Har- 
court, never should have done, and what 
he believed few persons would now do, 
though knowing it to be there) that 
“Gondibour, T. P. G.,” was abundantly 
stencilled on one of the panels of St. 
Augustine. The arms supplied in the 
window he (Mr. Harcourt) restored were 
such as related to the Nevilles and Richard 
II., and were mentioned by Dugdale as 
having formerly existed. The head in the 
south aisle, which was the pendant of Ed- 
ward II., was decked in one of the usual 
head-dresses of the time, and might possi- 
bly be Piers Gaveston. When Wailes’s man 
came to pack up the glass in the tracery of 
the north window he said it was not worth 
carrying to Newcastle, but Mr. Wailes 
afterwards fully appreciated its value. 
In some parts, however, the colouring 
was much impaired, and the drapery 
of the Christ looked black from below, 
though it ought to be red, and appeared 
so from the clerestory. Mr. Harcourt 
continued at some length to give most 
interesting details about the legends on 
the back of the screens, assisting those 
who were near enough to hear and see by 
reference to pictorial illustrations which 
he held in his hand. 

Mr. Parker afterwards examined the 
crypt under the fratry, and the conclusion 
arrived at was, that it was not so ancient 
as had been supposed, but that the crypt 
and fratry were not earlier than the time of 
Richard II., and part is considerably later. 

July 30, after Mr. Newton’s lecture 
and before the excursion to Corby, a 
considerable party met in the cathedral, 
when Mr. Parker kindly pointed out the 
principal characteristics of the building. 
He began by saying that he had really 
nothing new to tell them, he could 
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only repeat the substance of the excel- 
lent lecture of Mr. Purday, and apply 
his facts and dates to the different parts of 
the building; but as many persons had 
been unable to hear Mr. Purday, Mr. 
Parker had been requested to do this for 
them. The church was founded in 1092 
by Walter, a Norman baron, and dedi- 
cated in 1101. The dedication would natu- 
rally be made as soon as the parts neces- 
sary for Divine service, which comprised 
the high altar and the choir only, were 
completed. The other parts of the building 
were carried on by degrees, as funds could 
be collected. Nine years was a reasonable 
time to allow for the completion of the 
choir only of so large a building. This 
early Norman choir, as in all other in- 
stances, was comparatively small or short, 
probably of two bays only, and termin- 
ated by an apse, and being soon found too 
small for the requirements of the monks, 
was entirely rebuilt in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when these monks had increased 
considerably. The next part to be built 
after the choir would be the transepts, 
which would, therefore, be built soon after 
the year 1100, and of this period we have 
the south transept remaining, which is 
entirely of that date, with the exception 
of the clerestory, which is later. The pier- 
arches of the nave also belong to about the 
same period, but the triforium and the clere- 
story are later work, probably about 1140 
or 1150, and the clerestory of the south 
transept belongs also to that time. The 
fragments of early sculptured stones which 
have been found built into the walls of the 
clerestory and the nave, are early Norman 
work, and not Saxon. Two of them are 
parts of the large square Norman font of 
the cathedral. One of these has only 
been found within the last few days, in a 
neighbouring village, and was brought to 
the Museum of the Institute by Dr. Bruce. 
It is a curious and interesting fragment of 
shallow sculpture, representing a flewr-de- 
lis, of a form very unusual at that time. 
The piers of the Norman tower have been 
built on such bad foundations that they 
have sunk as much as a foot into the 
earth, and have disturbed the arches in a 
very remarkable manner. The choir was 
rebuilt during the thirteenth century, 
and the side aisles vaulted ; the beautiful 
vaults and arcades which we now see be- 
longed to that period. The central part 
of the choir itself was not vaulted ; but had 
a timber roof only, which was destroyed 
by a great fire in 1292. The burning tim- 
bers of the roof, falling to the ground, so 
much damaged the piers that it became 
necessary to rebuild them, but the vaults 
of the aisles preserved the outer walls 
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from damage, and the arches also escaped. 
These vaults and arches were propped up 
by a clever piece of engineering until the 
piers were entirely rebuilt in the four- 
teenth century, as shewn by the mouldings 
of the arches and the piers respectively, 
For some reason which is not apparent, 
the easternmost bay of the choir was added 
about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The end bays of the aisles have the 
vaults and arcades of the Early English 
work very cleverly copied ; but a change 
of architects took place during the pro- 
gress of the work, and the rib-mouldings 
of a vault on a different plan were com- 
menced, the springings of which may be 
distinctly seen attached to the easternmost 
capitals. The end windows of the aisles 
are curious examples of the transition be- 
tween the Early English and the Decorated 
styles, having the mouldings quite Early 
English, and the tracery Decorated. The 
head of Edward II. occurs on one of the 
corbels. The lower part of the great east 
window belongs, also, to that work, but 
the upper part of it is later, of the time 
of Edward III., about 1360. The trifo- 
rium and clerestory of the choir also be- 
long to the later work, and were not 
completed until the time of Richard 
II., whose arms, with those of his queen, 
Anne of Bohemia, occur in the painted 
glass which has been preserved in one of 
the clerestory windows. The very beauti- 
ful painted glass of the general resurrec- 
tion, in the head of the east window, be- 
longs to the same period, and should be 
faithfully copied in the lower part of 
the window, where it has unfortunately 
been destroyed. Altogether, this magni- 
ficent window may fairly be pronounced 
the finest window in the world. The 
north transept is said to have been 
damaged by another fire in 1392. It was 
rebuilt by Bishop Strickland, in 1401, 
and had a flat panelled ceiling, which 
Mr. Parker thinks ought not to have been 
removed. This ceiling, and that of the 
choir, were both covered with coats of 
arms of the principal families of the county 
of Cumberland. The roof of the choir 
belongs to the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, built along with the clere- 
story, and has been faithfully restored (as 
indeed has the whole church), and is a 
fine example of a wooden ceiling of that 
period, The prejudice against ceilings 
is now carried too far, and caricatured. 
Because our fathers ignorantly put flat 
plaster ceilings in our churches, our mo- 
dern architects think it necessary to shew 
the slates inside the roof. Ceilings pro- 
perly used are exceedingly useful and ne- 
cessary, and painted boarded ceilings may 
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be made very ornamental. The manner 
in which this ceiling has been painted is 
very good and effective, but it calls loudly 
for painted glass and painted walls. This 
magnificent choir may in a few years’ time 
be made to rival the Sainte Chapelle of 
Paris, “ the bijou of Europe,” or the lady- 
chapel of Chester, and the chapter-house 
of Salisbury, the finest examples of me- 
dizval colouring which have yet been 
restored. Mr. Parker pointed out the 
ingenious and clever manner in which the 
ancient architects carried on the work of 
rebuilding, as shewn by the pier at the 
angle of the north transept aisle, which 
has been entirely built ready to be dis- 
played, but has been hidden by the Nor- 
man wall, of which only so much had 
been removed as was absolutely necessary 
for carrying on the work. In this manner 
the east wall of the transept has been 
preserved, and shews the plan of the old 
Norman church, and the far greater width 
of the Early English choir. It was ob- 
viously intended to rebuild the transept 
and nave also, but funds fell short, and at 
the end of the fifteenth century, the 
monks, having despaired of ever carrying 
on that great work, rebuilt the tower as 
we see it, on the old Norman piers. The 
stalls and canopies in the choir were 
erected between 1382 and 1433, and the 
projecting canopy over the entrance added 
about 1250. Some beautiful screens of 
Prior Gondibour’s in 1484 are preserved, 
and a remarkable screen in the cinque- 
cento style by Prior Salkeld in 1542-47, 
in which some portions of one of Gondi- 
bour’s screens have been inserted. In 
conclusion, Mr. Parker called upon the 
noblemen and gentlemen of Cumberland 
to follow the example of their forefathers, 
and come forward to carry on the good 
work which had been so well commenced 
at the expense of the clergy alone. The 
naves of our cathedrals belong entirely 
to the laity, and not to the clergy ; they 
always were bujlt by public subscription, 
and always must be so. The time will 
come when every gentleman of Cumber- 
land will feel that the present state of the 
nave of his cathedral is a disgrace to him- 
self personally, and when the spirit of 
English gentlemen is once fairly roused, 
the thing will be done and thoroughly 
well done. 

_ The Archeological Banquet.—On leav- 
ing the Deanery, about two hundred la- 
dies and gentlemen assembled in the ball 
room of the coffee-house, where a splendid 
banquet had been prepared by Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, the proprietor of the hotel. After 
the dinner, speeches were made by the 
President, Mr. P. H. Howard, Mr. Dykes, 
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Archdeacon Jackson, the Mayor, and Lord 
Ravensworth. 

The Conversazione.—At 9 o'clock a 
large party assembled at Morton, the resi- 
dence of the Mayor, to indulge in an inter- 
change of friendly feelings, and to com- 
ment upon the progress of the “ Visit.” 


Fripay, Jury 29. 


The Discoveries at Halicarnassus.— 
At half-past 12 o’clock a very large party 
thronged the Nisi Prius Court to hear Mr. 
Newton give a brief description (viva voce) 
of his most interesting discoveries at Bu- 
drum, which now occupies the site of ancient 
Halicarnassus. The subject of his lecture 
may be divided into two heads—“The tomb 
of Mausolus,” and “The Knights of St. 
John,” though the connection between the 
two is complete. Mr. Newton aided his 
remarks by constant reference to photo- 
graphic representations and views, by which 
he was enabled to take his audience almost 
to the spot. There were some very beauti- 
ful views of Rhodes and the famous castle 
which the Knights of St. John undoubt- 
edly built out of the tomb of Mausolus. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide occupied his 
post as President, and upon the benches 
sat the Bishop of Carlisle and family, the 
Archdeacon, Mr. Howard of Corby and 
party, Mr. Canon Harcourt, Dr. Barnes, 
&e. 
Excursion to Aydon Castle».—A nume- 
rous party proceeded on an excursion to 
Aydon Castle, near Corbridge, in the after- 
noon. The walking distance proved to be 
about a mile further from the station than 
had been calculated upon, and the party 
were about an hour later in returning to 
Carlisle than was expected. A very de- 
lightful afternoon was spent, and the 
building was much admired. It is the 
most perfect house of its period in exist- 
ence, and a fine example of the houses of 
the thirteenth century, having been forti- 
fied in 1302, as appears from the licence 
to crenellate it. A full account of it is 
given in Mr. Parker’s work on the Do- 
mestic Architecture of the Middle Ages. 

Evening Meeting in the Coffee-house.— 
Mr. Hodgson Hinde took the Chair at the 
evening meeting in the Coffee-house As- 
sembly Room, at 8 o’clock. 

Ancient Britons and Romans in Cum- 
bria.—On being called upon by the Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Vulliamy read a paper by the Rev. 
J. Maughan, A.B., Rector of Bewcastle, on 
Traces of the Ancient Britons and Romans 
in Cumbria. The places to which it re- 





b More properly called Aydon Hall. See Dom. 
Arch., vol. i. p. 148. 
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ferred were Cairby Hill, near the junction 
of the Kershope and Liddell, which Mr. 
Maughan considered to be the site of an 
ancient British city or camp; Kirkhill, on 
the north side of the Liddell, where there 
are the remains of what he thinks was a 
Druidical temple; Baron’s Pike, a cairn 
about three miles from Bewcastle, which 
he referred to a bronze period, and re- 
garded as the grave of an ancient chieftain 
named Baron ; Flight Camp, on the Bog- 
hall estate (Roman), and Aislie Moor 
Camp (also Roman). The paper also dis- 
cussed a Roman inscription recently found 
by Mr. Maughan in a ravine at Banks- 
burn, near Lanercost, and which he read 
“Junius Brutus Decurio Ale Petrianz,” 
regarding it as a confirmation of the state- 
ment of the Notitia that the Ala Petriana 
garrisoned the thirteenth station of the 
Roman Wall. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the 
Chairmain said that, however they might 
regard Mr. Maughan’s speculations, they 
were highly obliged to him for his inter- 
esting paper. 

Mr. Coulthard next resumed his Memoir 
on the Life and Times of Lord William 
Howard. 


SATURDAY, JULY 30. 


A meeting of sections was held, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide presiding, when a 
number of papers were read. 

Episcopal Rings.—Mr. Edmund Water- 
ton, of Walton-hall, read a very learned 
and interesting paper on episcopal rings, 
one of the most ancient ecclesiastical in- 
signia. The paper treated of the use of 
the ring, its form, the blessing of the 
ring, how it was conferred, how worn, 
the mystical signification attached to it by 
various ecclesiastical writers, and the in- 
vestiture of the Bishops by the Emperors, 
“per annulum et baculum,” and the 
troubles caused thereby. 

The Visit to Corby.—The company 
was numerous, the hospitality of Mr. 
Howard unbounded, his welcome hearty, 
and his courtesy his own; and every 
one spent a day of enjoyment such as 
is rarely accorded even to dwellers amongst 
nature’s palaces and parks. The wea- 
ther was unexceptionably fine; and as 
the Lord President observed at luncheon, 
seemed to favour in an especial way the 
designs of the Institute. On reaching 
Corby the numerous party defiled through 
the leafy glades of the northern approach 
to the Castle. At the ancient gateway, at 
the end of the long avenue, Mr. Philip 
Howard and his wife politely received the 
party. After promenading the terrace they 
were invited into the rooms of Corby. At 
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the right hand, under the porch, was an an- 
cient stone altar, with an inscription upon 
the front, “Welcome the Archeological In- 
stitute,” in the centre, the work we believe 
of Mr. Howard’s children. These rooms are 
in themselves a museum, in addition to their 
graceful proportions and adaptations. They 
contain original paintings and masterly 
copies of great originals, and treasures of 
art and antiquity. The noble mansion 
of Corby of necessity includes those heir- 
looms and family portraits and relics, 
which tell its history from the time when 
it was bought of Richard Salkeld by Lord 
William Howard. A numerous throng 
strolled leisurely through the rooms and 
feasted their eyes on those family treasures, 
which are never seen but at such times. 
The host, Mr. Philip Howard, exhibited, in 
his frank and affable bearing to all his 
guests, that generous and noble demeanour 
which is associated in this county with his 
name. While some were examining the 
numerous and beautiful artistic ornaments 
of Corby, Mr. Howard invited the greater 
number of the party to partake of luncheon 
in an elegant marquee, erected at a short 
distance from his mansion, at the base of 
that lovely slope, oak-crowned, velvet-soft, 
which rises from the plateau on which 
Corby Castle is built. 

When all had partaken of lunch, the 
whole party were conducted by Mr. How- 
ard through the grounds attached to the 
Castle, which are of an exceedingly beau- 
tiful and varied character. The curivus cells 
on the Corby side were visited, and when 
there Mr. Howard led the party down the 
steps to the water’s edge, where he called 
upon the echoes from the cells on the oppo- 
site side to “ Awake, arise, or be for ever 
fallen.” It so happened, we believe, that a 
worthy member of the Institute happened 
to be in Wetheral cells at the moment—an 
individual whose hoary locks and ancient 
appearance might well lead to the supposi- 
tion that he was the anchorite in posses- 
sion. But upon hearing this authoritative 
summons from below, he quickly obeyed 
the injunction, and emerged from the cool 
retreat, at the risk of being descried by the 
group below, and identified as the imper- 
sonation of Echo bodily obeying the im- 
perious summons of the master of those 
upper regions. After visiting the coops, 
the summer-house, and having had a long 
ramble through the beautiful walks, the 
party returned to thelawn beforethe Castle, 
and the courtesy of Mr. Howard was duly 
acknowledged by his guests, who then took 
leave of him and Mrs. Howard. 

Before returning to Carlisle some of the 
members of the Institute visited the ancient 
Abbey, and Wetheral Church, over which 
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the Rev. R. L. Hodgson, the Incumbent, 
most courteously conducted them, pointing 
out all that was interesting in the ancient 
edifice, not forgetting the beautiful monu- 
ment by Nollekens. 


Sunpay, Jury 31. 


An Archeological Sermon by the Dean. 
—On Sunday the cathedral was crowded 
morning and afternoon by a large congre- 
gation. It had been announced that ser- 
mons would be preached in behalf of the 
funds of the Infirmary, and accordingly 
the Archdeacon in the morning, and the 
Dean in the afternoon, each made a 
powerful appeal, which resulted in the 
sum of £23. 

The Dean took the opportunity of taking 
an archeological view of his text, and made 
the subject doubly interesting *from its 
novel application. 


Monpay, Ave. 1. 
Excursion to Brougham-hall, &e. 


At half-past 9 a.m. the members 
of the Institute and visitors, numbering 
more than 100, set out from the Citadel 
station by a special train, having been in- 
vited to partake of the hospitality of 
Brougham-hall, and at the same time to 
visit several objects in that neighbourhood 
of interest to the student of antiquity. 
The day on the whole was favourable to 
the excursionists, though several heavy 
showers occurred during the morning. 
The train arrived at Penrith soon after 
ten, and carriages were in waiting to the 
number of seventeen, among which were 
an omnibus and an old-fashioned mail 
coach. These were quickly filled, and the 
party started full of anticipated delight. 

After crossing the river Eamont about 
1} miles from Penrith, they arrived at 

King Arthur’s Round Table, situated 
in a grassy field close by the road-side, 
being a circular area of above twenty 
yards diameter, surrounded by a ditch 
and mound. When and for what purpose 
this was made is doubtful. Some still 
think it the remains of a Druidical circle 
or temple from which the stones have 
been removed ; others, with more proba- 
bility on their side, support the local tradi- 
tion that it is a rude kind of amphitheatre 
formed for the exhibition of combats and 
wrestling in the centre. It seems that 
the ditch, being inside the mound, can 
only be explained in this way as made to 
separate the spectators from the per- 
formers; it could have been of no use for 
purposes of defence, for no ditch exists 
outside the mound or vallum. Mr. Wm. 
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Brougham stated that it had been care- 
fully and completely trenched in various 
directions, but no bones or any other re- 
mains had been found. Stukeley gives a 
representation of it as in 1750, but simply 
says that it was a place used for tourna- 
ments. 

A short walk higher up the river Eamont 
brought the company to 

Maybrough, a circular area of nearly 
100 yards in diameter, surrounded by a 
mound of several feet in elevation. In 
the centre stands a large block of unhewn 
stone, 11ft. high. The mound is entirely 
formed of rounded pebbles brought from 
the river. The centre stone seems to be of a 
conglomerate sandstone character, different 
from any stone in the neighbourhood, and 
must have been brought from a distance. 
In the time of Mr. Brougham’s father, 
two other great stones stood at each end 
of the enclosure, but they have been 
broken up since. This is supposed to have 
been a Druidical temple for the perform- 
ance of sacred rites, situated in the depths 
of a grove. 

Here the party having— 
‘¢____nassed red Penrith’s Table Round 

For feasts of chivalry renowned, 

Left Mayburgh’s mound, and stones of power 

By Druids raised in magic hour, 


And traced the Eamont’s winding way.” 
(Bridal of Triermain.) 


they came to 


Yanwath Hall, an old fortified house, 
consisting of a pele tower of the early 
part of the fourteenth century, to which 
a hall and other buildings had been added 
in the fifteenth century, as is commonly 
found in similar cases. Mr. Parker de- 
scribed the different points of interest to 
the company. The earliest part of the 
building is the ground-floor of the pele 
tower, the upper part having been altered 
in the fifteenth century, and again in the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times. The 
hall is now divided on the ground-floor 
into several ceiled apartments, &c., but 
the roof is still entire, and can be seen in 
the whole length, and is a good specimen 
of an open timbered roof. A bay window 
at the upper end of the hall is a good 
feature, and the tracery is peculiar. The 
second floor of the tower is occupied with 
Elizabethan wood-work, and evidently 
was a drawing-room. Over the chimney 
is an elaborately carved royal arms of the 
age, and E.R. (Elizabeth Regina) above 
them. Adjoining is a small bed-room of 
the same date carried over part of the 
hall, in which is an old bedstead finely 
carved and inlaid. At the top of the 
tower the small watch-tower at the angle 
is very perfect, and also the chimney and 
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battlements, probably of the fourteenth 
century. A remarkable feature of the 
medieval houses is well shewn here — 
namely, the presence of a garderobe, or 
privy-chamber, to every room. Our an- 
cestors studied refinement and comfort 
in this particular more than is generally 
imagined, and these conveniences inva- 
riably occur in the houses of that period, 
insomuch that a room without one may 
be set down as not intended for habi- 
tation. In early building contracts of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we 
find it stipulated that one of these cham- 
bers shall be attached to every room. In 
the courtyard, in a panelled doorway of 
the time of Henry VIIL, we find not 
only the hole for placing a heavy beam 
of wood across the door, as is commonly 
the case, but also the beam itself. Many 
chambers commonly known as prisons 
would be freed from the invidious accu- 
sation by examining whether the hole for 
this beam is inside or outside the door. 
The former is the usual place, and the 
latter only when the room was used for 
keeping prisoners ¢. 

Driving on through pouring rain, which, 
unfortunately, came down very heavily at 
this time, they came to 

Askham Hall, the residence of Arch- 
deacon Jackson, about a quarter to one. 
This presents the same features of an an- 
cient pele tower altered and added to. 
Here the modernization is so great that 
hardly any features of interest to the 
archeologist are left. 

Passing on through Clifton, another 
pele tower, Clifton Hall may be noted. 
These towers clearly shew the disturbed 
state of the northern country, as they 
never occur ip the south. It was evi- 
dently necessary for gentlemen of no great 
wealth to have their houses fortified 


against the incursions of marauders. 

The rain, which had been very heavy 
at intervals, cleared off when the party 
arrived at 

Brougham Hall—about 2 p.m. Here 
they were received by Mr. W. Brougham, 
who went round the building and pointed 


out the remarkable objects. A very 
small portion of the ancient building now 
exists, but the whole has been rebuilt 
and restored, inside and outside, with a 
magnificence and perfect good taste which 
is very remarkable. In the most an- 
cient tower an arch and recess of Nor- 
man work has been discovered, which is 
preserved. The walls are here enormously 





© A full account of Yanwath Hall is given in 
Mr. Parker’s work on the Domestic Architecture 
of the Middle Ages. 
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thick, it having been probably a pele 
tower. A recess has been made out of 
the thickness of the wall, in which stands 
an ancient bedstead, popularly known as 
Queen Mary’s bedstead. It is evidently of 
the age of Henry VIII., and was brought 
from Sheffield Castle, where Queen Mary 
was long confined, so that she may pro- 
bably have seen it, if not used it. The 
Talbot arms, found by the Garter Register 
to be of the date of 1540, are carved on 
the back. In the adjoining room is a 
very remarkable and curious bedstead, the 
general appearance of which would sug- 
gest a very early date, but a moulding in 
the carved work precludes it from being 
fixed earlier than the period of Henry VI. 

A most magnificent collation was spread 
in the Great Hall, which the archeologists 
after their journey and labours evidently 
enjoyed. There not being sufficient room 
for the whole party, now swelled to about 
150, to partake of refreshment, some went 
in the meanwhile to inspect the ancient 
chapel. This is also the parish church of 
Brougham, as is the case in many old 
castles, the lord’s retainers frequenting 
the chapel, and thus acquiring parish 
rights. The chapel is most elaborately 
and splendidly fitted up. At the back of 
the altar is an ancient, beautifully carved 
triptych brought from Italy. The lectern 
in the centre of the chapel is a facsimile, 
made from a cast of that in Merton Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford. After the whole 
party were refreshed, and many thanks 
were felt and expressed to Lord Brougham 
for his noble hospitality, they started in 
carriages for Penrith, taking the ancient 
ruins of Brougham Castle in the way, the 
ancient circular vaulted oratory of which, 
with its piscina and aumbrie, at the top of 
the keep, very much resemble a similar one 
in Conway Castle. The keep is originally 
Norman, but much altered in the Ed- 
wardian period, when the outer walls, 
gatehouses, and other buildings were 
added. In one of the es of the 
keep a Roman altar is built into the 
roof, much of the inscription can be easily 
read. This is an additional proof of the 
vicinity of a Roman station to this place. 
Arrived at Penrith about twenty minutes 
before five, only a few minutes could be 
given to the church, and so-called Giant’s 
Grave. This on inspection proves evi- 
dently to be the grave of two persons, 
probably the lord and lady of the soil, laid 
not side by side, but feet to feet. The high 
stones at each end are probably remains of 
churchyard crosses of the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries, and there is another re- 
maining in the churchyard of the same 
date more perfect. 








Brougham Castle. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 


In consequence of the Grand Jury Room 
being appropriated to its own legitimate 
purposes, the Committee of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute were under the necessity of 
removing their head-quarters to the Town 
Hall, which was placed at their disposal 
by the Mayor. At the usual hour there 
was a very fair attendance, consisting 
principally of ladies. The walls of the 
council chamber were rendered attrac- 
tive by a display of drawings and photo- 
graphs of ancient Asian cities, churches, 
monuments and relics, which were subse- 
quently used by Capt. James, of the Ordi- 
nance Department, in illustrating his in- 
teresting lectures upon Asia. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide, Mr. Albert 
Way, Mr. Hill, Mr. Franks, Mr. Vulliamy, 
and Mr. Hodgson Hinde, represented the 
Institute. The mayor was also present. 

The proceedings were commenced by 
Mr. Franks reading a very interesting 
paper. 

Capt. James then commenced his lecture, 
but as the noble President was obliged to 
leave by the express train, the gallant Cap- 
tain deferred the latter portion until after 
the closing meeting of the visit. 

The President observed that he had 
listened with great gratification to the in- 
teresting descriptions of Capt. James, and 
it was another proof of the value of those 
surveys which were from time to time 
made under the authority of the Govern- 
ment. It had long been a source of re- 
gret that greater publicity was not given 
to the results of these commissions, for 
they were the means of collecting a great 
deal of very valuable matter of an anti- 
quarian and geological character. He 
thought it the duty of Government to 
publish a full account of the scientific re- 
sults of their various commissions. The 
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drawings which were upon the walls were 
a most important acquisition, and were 
highly creditable to the discrimination, in- 
dustry, and ability of the gallant Captain ; 
besides the valuable assistance they ren- 
dered in the proper understanding of the 
subject, with the elaborate and careful 
notes which Captain James seemed to have 
made, they would form the ground-work 
of a very interesting and valuable study. 
And if that alone were the result, Captain 
James had contributed in an important 
degree to the advancement of science. 
Turning to the special object of the break 
in the proceedings, the noble Lord ex- 
pressed his regret at not being able more 
deliberately to express his gratitude, both 
for himself, and on behalf of the Society, 
for the great kindness and attention paid 
to the Institute during its visit by the 
gentry and inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood and city of Carlisle; and also for the 
very valuable communications and contri- 
butions which had been made by the local 
archeologists. He could safely say that 
their visit to Carlisle had been one of the 
pleasantest and most instructive recorded 
in the annals of the Institute, and he 
thanked all who had been engaged in it 
for their co-operation and assistance. His 
Lordship then announced that the next 
visit of the Society would be paid to the 
city of Gloucester, which was a place re- 
plete with antiquarian interest and histo- 
rical associations. Again thanking the 
meeting, and gracefully acknowledging 
the cordial co-operation of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, the Dean, Mr. Howard of Corby, 
and others, his Lordship took leave of the 
audience, after deputing Mr. Hodgson 
Hinde to occupy his place for the re- 
mainder of the proceedings, which con- 
sisted of returning thanks to all who had 
taken part in the business ; after which the 
meeting was dissolved. 





MEETING OF THE KENT ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETY AT 
ROCHESTER. 


Aug. 3,4. The second annual general 
meeting, or congress, was held at Roches- 
ter. As this Society does not hold any 
public meetings during the year, the 
members have only the annual gathering 
to rely upon for information as to the 
proceedings of the year, the researches 
made, and the general prospects of the 
Society. We therefore give greater space 
than usual to an account of the proceed- 
ings, and all the more willingly because 
the Society appears to be conducted on 


a broader and sounder basis than cha- 
racterises too many similar Societies. As 
the members amount to about 800, the 
meeting, as might have been expected, 
was numerously attended. The decision 
of the managing Committee not to charge 
for Congress tickets, is, moreover, sure to 
secure numbers. Thus, it was estimated 
that the number altogether attending 
this meeting could not have been far 
short of 500. When the British Archwo- 
logical Association held a Congress upon 
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the same ground, a few years since, it was 
said that scarcely half a dozen tickets were 
sold in Rochester; but other causes, be- 
sides the price of the tickets, were as- 
signed for that failure. 

The members assembled at the Corn 
Exchange, the Chair being taken by the 
Marquess Camden, the President. 

The Rev. L. B. Larking, Hon. Sec., 
read the annual report; and after some 
further routine business, the assembly pro- 
ceeded to the cathedral and castle under 
the guidance of Richard Hussey, Esq., 
F.S.A., and Arthur Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
Beresford Hope, Esq., also assisting in the 
examining of the cathedral. 

Mr. Hope explained the various styles of 
architecture observable, and the difference 
of the styles in the north and south tran- 
septs, which were clearly erected at two 
separate periods. The general subject of 
the building was afterwards taken up by 
G. R. Corner, Esq., who accompanied the 
party through the remainder of the build- 
ing and the extensive crypts beneath, the 
whole of which were lucidly described, and 
excited great attention.. This portion of 
the proceedings having been accomplished, 
the Rev. Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, 
kindly conducted the company over the 
interesting remains of the adjacent con- 
ventual buildings of the Priory of St. 
Andrew. 

Mr. Hussey entered into a history of 
the structure, with which every archxo- 
logist must be so perfectly familiar that 
a repetition may possibly be excused 
on the present occasion. Mr. Hussey, 
however, made some remarks that had 
an original character about them de- 
serving of notice. He said they had to 
judge of the age of the cathedral by its 
architecture, and it was probable Gun- 
dulph had seen but a small portion of the 
present building. The probability was that 
Ernulph, who succeeded him, raised the 
nave, and the style of that portion of the 
cathedral did not agree with that portion 
of the work known to be Gundulph’s. 
After conducting the company through 
the cathedral, pointing out the various 
objects of interest, Mr. Hussey led them 
into the handsome crypt, where he pointed 
out the supposed Saxon portion of it, which 
is clearly distinguishable in its columns 
from the later and undoubtedly Norman 
portion. On their return, other parts of 
the cathedral were inspected, and among 
others the chapter-room, which has an 
arched entrance, supposed to be the hand- 
somest in the kingdom, from its ingenious 
design and elaborate workmanship. The 
room also contains a valuable collection of 
rare works. The several points of in- 
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terest connected with this part of the 
building were explained by the Rev. Dr. 
Hawkins (Provost of Oriel), who also 
pointed out the remains of the monastic 
buildings, in what may be termed the 
cloisters. 

In conducting a large body of the 
members and visitors over the castle, Mr. 
Ashpitel observed that as the time was so 
short, he would condense as much as pos- 
sible the remarks he had to make on the 
noble and interesting ruin now before them. 
They would be divided into two heads— 
the consideration of the peculiarities of 
plan and design of the Norman castle, 
and a short sketch of the history of the 
building under consideration. In this last 
division his labours would be much short- 
ened, as a paper would be read on the life 
of its founder, the great and good Bishop 
Gundulph, and another on one of the 
most stirring incidents of its history, the 
siege in the reign of King John. 

It would be unnecessary to dilate upon 
the events of the Norman Conquest, but 
he must crave their attention a moment 
to the fact that the success of the invaders 
was not so much to be attributed to their 
greater courage as to the superiority of 
their weapons. The Saxon thane in his 
short tunic, with a small round target and 
light javelin, was no match for the mail- 
clad Norman, with the kite-shaped shield 
and long lance ; and, more important still, 
the small bow of the Saxon infantry was 
as nothing compared to that long bow, 
afterwards the defence and boast of Eng- 
land, but at that time peculiar to the 
Normans. It was, in fact, to the former 
as the Minie bullet or the rifled cannon 
are to the old clumsy musket and lumber- 
ing cast-iron gun. It might be a lesson 
to every country which would wish to 
preserve its freedom and independence, 
and not only so, but to remain in peace at 
home, and deter the invader from attempt- 
ing its shores, that it should possess the 
best possible instruments of war, and place 
them in hands well practised how to use 
them. 

The number of Normans who possessed 
the country was comparatively small. 
There was no general immigration, no 
colonization, no attempt at establishing 
arts, commerce, or manufacture; in fact, 
there was no middle class. The land was 
held by the different barons, each of whom 
had at his back a small but admirably 
armed and equipped body of retainers. 
These men could rapidly traverse the land 
wherever they wished, spoiling and plun- 
dering as they pleased, capable of defeating 
easily any small bodies, and fearing only 
the population should rise ‘against them 
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en masse and overwhelm them with num- 
bers. To have a series of strongholds to 
retreat to for self-preservation, and also 
wherein to store their plunder, was the 
object of their castles. Mr. Ashpitel then 
cited from several early authors accounts 
of the invaders and the sufferings of the 
English. 

The first great object was to erect a 
building which might hold the light-armed 
and exasperated populace at bay, who might 
surround and besiege it in vain till as- 
sistance could be brought up by some 
neighbouring barons. For this purpose, 
first, the walls must be thick enough to 
resist any battering ram or engine of war 
known at that time, and so high as to 
be beyond the reach of scaling-ladders ; 
secondly, the gates, the only vulnerable 
point, must be so placed that the besieged 
could easily rain darts, stones, melted lead, 
on the heads of the assailants; and thirdly, 
that the winning one place should not 
necessitate the loss of the whole, but that 
it should be easy to defend work after 
work, entrance after entrance, floor after 
floor, till the whole was won. In fact, so 
strong were the defences of the Norman 
castle, that they were seldom reduced but 
by the slow operation of famine. 

The first thing was the choice of ground ; 
this almost invariably was a hill, more or 
less steep, commanding the adjacent town, 
with land about it enclosed by a wall, for 
the purpose of feeding cattle, and for 
exercise. The external defence was almost 
universally a moat, and high wall with 
flanking towers, and gates with similar 
defences ; and those outworks we now call 
barbicans. The enclosure within this was 
called the bailey, or ballium. In some 
castles there were two distinct consecutive 
lines of defence, forming the upper and 
lower bailey. Rochester Castle seems to 
have had but one such bailey; it com- 
prehends, however, only a few acres of 
ground, while at Newcastle and Lincoln 
more than twenty acres seem to have been 
enclosed within the outer walls of each 
castle. In the centre of these, and on 
the highest ground, stood the keep, or 
donjon, which is what is more generally 
called the main tower of the castle. This 
outer arrangement of lines of defence is 
common to most military buildings of the 
medizval period. But the Norman keep, 
from its peculiar requirements, had great 
peculiarities of construction, and these 
should be shortly described. 

He would begin within the ground story 
—this had no access whatever from with- 
out, and very often no windows whatever ; 
the small arrow slits are said to have been 
made subsequently. The walls, as mem- 
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bers may see, are of immense strength, 
twelve feet thick. Any ram or catapult 
known at that time would make no more 
impression on them than on the solid 
rock, while the height of the tower, 104 
feet, laughed to scorn any attempts at 
escalade. This lower story seems to have 
been devoted to stowing away provisions 
and plunder, or perhaps captives of an 
ordinary grade. But there is one feature 
here of saddening interest. Let the mem- 
bers look at that small door—it leads to 
a dungeon a story deeper. Here is a low 
vaulted space about twenty feet by twelve 
feet, without light, and with only such 
air as might enter by the chinks of the 
door. In this horrid hole were those pri- 
soners immured whose wealth was coveted 
by the lord of the castle. Here the Jews’ 
teeth were torn out, and at Newark, in a 
similar hole, a bishop is said to have been 
imprisoned three days without food, light, 
or air, till exhaustion compelled him to 
give up the larger part of his possession. 

Mr. Ashpitel then called attention to 
the holes in walls where the timbers were 
inserted that carried the floors of the dif- 
ferent stories, which (including the lower 
story already described) are four in num- 
ber, without reckoning the four chambers 
above these again at the four angles of 
the building. The main story was that 
occupied by the garrison; the small cham- 
bers in the thickness of the walls are sup- 
posed to have been the sleeping places of 
the officers. 

Attached to the main tower is a smaller 
square tower on its northern side. On 
the ground-story it forms part of the 
stowage places, and on the first story the 
entrance-hall to the castle. The main 
door, which is very elegantly ornamented 
with zigzag mouldings, is raised of course 
twelve or fourteen feet above the ground, 
and can only be approached by going up 
an inclined plane. To attack this door the 
assailant must pass along the inclined 
plane mentioned, a length of about fifty 
feet, exposed to a frighttul shower of mis- 
siles falling from a height of one hundred 
feet on his unsheltered head. But then 
he has not reached the door, for there the 
plane ends, and there is a vacant space 
crossed by a drawbridge, which, however, 
rises in his face on its hinges, and closes 
the entire opening of the other door. 
There is nothing for it now but to bridge 
this space with timber as hastily as pos- 
sible, and to rush at the doorway, and 
hew it down with axes, or batter it in by 
the shortest possible means. But between 
this hall and the main building is another 
door, with a huge portcullis, through 
which the garrison discharge arrows and 
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darts, and thrust their lances. This must 
also be won by the same desperate means ; 
the outer door was broken in, and then if 
the garrison be defeated, they retreat 
rapidly up the winding staircase, which 
they block behind them with timber and 
stones, and the same work has to be done 
again and again, floor by floor, till the 
battlements themselves are won. 

He then called attention to the next 
story, which covers the whole area of the 
castle, except of course the passages in the 
thickness of the walls. This formed the 
hall of state, a chamber about forty feet 
square and thirty-two feet high, divided 
across the middle by a screen of massive 
columns and arches, richly ornamented 
with the zigzag moulding. There are two 
ranges of these passages in the thickness 
of the walls round the hall, one above the 
other. In them are numerous small win- 
dows, with embrasures, in which archers 
and crossbow-men could stand in case of a 
siege; in fact, the object seems to have 
been to make the upper part of the castle 
full of such apertures, regardless of the 
use of the apartments within, just as the 
portholes are pierced in a ship, without 
taking into account the sub-division of the 
cabins. The upper story has evidently 
been sub-divided. There were the apart- 
ments for the ladies and their attendants 
—the bowers and the bower-women. Pro- 
bably here, too, were the sick and wounded 
tended during the siege. Above this was 
the roof, which covered the centre of the 
building in two spans. Round this were 
the battlements, a walk of the width of 
the thickness of the wall, with a parapet 
to defend the archers, and embrasures 
through which to discharge their shafts. 
At each angle is a tower about twelve feet 
square, intended probably to shelter the 
warders, or for prisons for those on whom 
they did not intend to inflict the horrors 
of the lower dungeons. In one of them is 
the vestige of a stair, which probably fed 
to the beacon light. Within the walk of 
the battlements, close to the gutter of the 
roof, are a double series of small holes, 
which are common in Roman castles, 
and have been conjectured to have been 
the nests of pigeons. After a siege of 
seme weeks, and constant feeding of salt 
meats, anything fresh must have been 
very acceptable. 

This led Mr. Ashpitel to speak of the 
wells of those castles, which were as indis- 
pensable to the holding them as food. 
Scarce any Norman castle is without one. 
They are concealed in the thickness of the 
wall, that the besiegers should not find 
them in case they got into the lower 
part, and they run up three stories. At 
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Carisbrooke is one more than three hun- 
dred feet deep. The chimney-places, the 
smoke from which goes directly through 
the wall instead of up a flue, were then 
described. The chapel was then pointed 
out. There is no doubt the apartment over 
the entrance in the side tower served for 
this purpose. The arch and the evident 
vestiges of an apsis were no doubt the 
choir. The chapel is mentioned in the 
Registrum Roffense as the King’s Chapel. 

Mr. Ashpitel then gave a sketch of the 
history of the castle; and he supposed 
that when it was said its construction cost 
Gundulph £60, a sum considered totally 
inadequate to complete such a work even 
in those days, may be a misapprehension. 
The wages of a mason were then one 
penny a day, represented now by five 
shillings, or sixty times as much. If 
pounds sterling were meant, the cost would 
be only £3,600 of our present money. 
But the pound sterling was not in general 
use till the time of King John. He sup- 
posed, therefore, the pound weight of silver 
was meant, which at the present rate 
would represent a sum of £13,000, which, 
considering the proximity of the material, 
would not be so much out of the way. 

In conclusion, he said, nothing seemed 
to give so true and intelligible an idea of 
the parts and uses of the Norman castle 
as the passages relating to that of Front 
de Boeuf in Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott, a 
thorough antiquarian and profound judge 
of human nature, had depicted scenes that 
might have passed in the castle before us. 
In the lower chambers are the stores of 
all sorts, not the least considerable the 
Gascony wine the Friar seeks for; on the 
main floor are the Free Lances and the 
Baron’s retainers carousing ; in the state- 
hall above are Cedric and Athelstan watch- 
ing the passage of the sun across the win- 
dow, and waiting for nooh; above, again, 
is the fair Rowena in the bower, weeping 
over the news of Wilfrid’s wounds and 
captivity; above, again, at the height 
that dizzies us to look down, are the Tem- 
plar and the Jewess; while in the horrid 
hole beneath is the Jew and the savage 
Baron. The actors have passed away, but 
with a little restoration the castle would 
be complete, and the scene before us per- 
fect as it was seven hundred long years 
ago. 

"buts this proceeding, another party 
had put themselves under the guidance of 
the Rev. Beale Poste and Mr. Steele, who 
conducted them round the boundaries of 
the ancient city, pointing out the course 
of the old city walls, the site of the four 
gates, and the water-gate, which once 
formed a portion of them. 

tl 
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Shortly after the conclusion of the Ca- 
thedral service, the members and visitors, 
numbering about 250, sat down to dinner 
in a tent which had been erected (by the 
permission of Edward Hayward, Esq.), in 
the castle gardens. 

The Marquis Camden, K.G., presided, 
having on his right the Countess Amherst, 
and on his left the Countess Stanhope. 

The cloth having been withdrawn, and 
* Non nobis, Domine,” sung by the choir, 
the noble Chairman rose to propose the 
health of “The Queen.” This was duly 
responded’ to, as were numerous other 
toasts. 

After the dinner the company pro- 
ceeded to the Deanery, where, in the ab- 
sence of the Very Rev. the Dean, they 
were very hospitably received by the Rev. 
Henry Stevens and Miss Stevens. A 
museum had been formed in the library 
of the Deanery, to which access was given 
to the members at both gates. The exhi- 
bitions were more strictly of a local cha- 
racter than is usual on such occasions, and 
therefore the more valuable. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Roach 
Smith, after congratulating the Society 
on the numerous valuable collections of 
local antiquities brought before the meet- 
ing, forming the most novel and legiti- 
mate, if not the most striking, feature in 
the day’s proceedings, said, “ Rich as Kent 
was in antiquities, certain classes of the 
highest historical importance were almost 
wanting ; for example, inscriptions such as 
in the north of England had thrown such 
an unexpected light upon the state of 
Britain under the Romans. Rochester 
had never produced one: and only three 
or four had been recorded as found in the 
entire county, though one of these was of 
importance as mentioning an Admiral of 
the British fleet stationed in the Portus 
Lemanis, now Lymne. The cause of this 
deficiency in inscriptions, in sculptures, 
and the grander monuments, was obvious. 
Nearly all the inscriptions in the northern 
and western parts of this country may be 
traced to the Roman legions and their 
auxiliaries. Kent, the most civilized part 
of Britain when Julius Cesar invaded it, 
eame soon under the Roman influence, and 
ever remained ina state of peaceful alli- 
ance, so that it was free from the constant 
presence of large military bodies; but the 
north and west of Britain were subject to 
periodical insurrections, and therefore were 
continuously garrisoned. There is another 
cause of the absence of architectural and 
lepidary monuments which has operated 
everywhere, and is still in mischievous 
force everywhere, and that is the destruc- 
tive propensities of ignorance and selfish- 
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ness, which in comparatively modern times 
have destroyed more than armies of in- 
vaders. This can only be checked by the 
strong arm of an enlightened government 
which will recognise the claims of our 
national antiquities.” Mr. Roach Smith 
directed attention to the large collection 
of types of fictile vessels from the Up- 
church marshes, stating how they had 
been discovered, and how they proved the 
establishment of Roman potters over a 
long period of time on the bank of the 
Medway, which has been subjected to en- 
croachments of the sea to such an extent 
that the ground where the potters lived 
and worked was now either covered by 
the tide daily, or wholly submérged. From 
the Medway, pottery was carried to all 
parts of Britain, while at the same time 
an interchange of fictile produce took place 
from what is now Northamptonshire and 
Hampshire, in the same way as at the 
present day our Worcester and Stafford- 
shire wares are interchanged by commerce. 
The red lustrous ware which was included 
in most of the collections, was manufac- 
tured in France or Germany: about this 
there could be flo doubt, and for the best 
of reasons, the kilns themselves had been 
discovered. 

The extensive Hartlip villa, which sup- 
plied a large case of Roman remains, was 
conjectured to have been the residence of 
some person who probably held office 
under the governor of the southern pro- 
vince of Britain. The objects collected 
from its ruins consisted of ornaments and 
implements of the toilette, glass and pot- 
tery, keys, knives, and weed-hooks ; a small 
folding balance for weighing gold and 
other small precious objects was one of 
the most curious of the minor articles. 
This villa lay not far from the great mili- 
tary road which, proceeding in a straight 
line from Durovernum (Canterbury), where 
roads from the three Kentish ports united, 
passed by Durolenum, a mansio, a great 
public inn, passed through the town which 
in Saxon times took the name of “ Ro- 
chester” along the edge of what is now 
Cobham Park, by Springhead (Vagniace), 
direct to Londinium, having upon it two 
stations between Rochester and London, 
both of a subordinate kind, without en- 
closing walls, Rochester being one of the 
towns surrounded by ‘a strong wall, a 
portion of which is yet standing opposite 
the esplanade by the side of the river. 

Major Luard’s exhibitions next received 
attention; and the superb figure of Pallas, 
in bronze, representing the goddess hel- 
meted and clothed in glowing drapery, 
was eulogised as a work of high art. 

On the side of the great military road, 
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a little to the west of the site of the town 
of Strood, lay one of the cemeteries of 
Roman Rochester, which was laid open a 
few years since, for clay for brickmaking. 
Here were found the Roman sepulchral 
urns and ornaments exhibited by Mr. H. 
Wickham, together with some hundreds 
of coins. Alongside of the Roman burial- 
places were the graves of the Saxons. 
Mr. Roach Smith pointed to this fact, 
as one worthy of consideration in the in- 
vestigation of that very obscure period of 
the history of Britain which intervened 
from the departure of the Romans and 
the settlement of the Teutonic tribes, 
which in our popular histories is usually 
represented as a period of slaughter and 
extermination. In their graves the an- 
tiquary often finds the remains of the 
two peoples reposing alongside of each 
other, distinguished only by the indica- 
tions of funereal ceremonies and usages 
peculiar to each: the Roman, buried with 
urns, ornaments, and domestic implements 
and utensils, or burned upon the funeral 
pile and his bones deposited in earthen 
or in glass vessels, but without weapons : 
the Saxon, interred invariably with his 
arms; if a thane, with his long, two-edged 
broadsword by his side; if a common 
soldier, with his spear, his shield, and 
other accoutrements, his wine and beer 
cups, and, in some instances, with his 
dice. _The latter objects were illustrative 
of the prevalent vices of the Saxons, 
drunkenness and gambling, which, as well 
as their good qualities, have been in- 
herited by their descendants, down to the 
present day. 

Mr. Gibbs’s collection supplied not only 
good examples of Saxon weapons, but also 
some beautiful specimens of the jewellery 
worn by the Saxon ladies, consisting of 
gold and silver brooches set with precious 
stones, pendants, and buckles, of exquisite 
workmanship, and of very tasteful designs. 
The most perfect brooch, however, was the 
one exhibited by Lord Amherst, found at 
Sarre. Mr. Roach Smith observed that 
the discovery and appropriation to their 
real owners of these and similar remains 
had opened a new field of inquiry to the 
historical student, had served to correct 
many popular errors with regard to the 
civilisation and refinement of the early 
Saxon settlers in Britain, and the further 
investigation of so important an inquiry 
was particularly incumbent upon the Ken- 
tish archeologist. 

The arrangement of the museum de- 
volved chiefly upon the Rev. R. T. Coates 
and Mr. Pretty. By a blunder in the 
programme, Mr. Roach Smith was not 
announced to lecture on the local anti- 
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quities, but he was set down to speak on 
the archives ! 

Aug.4. A meeting for the reading of 
papers was held this morning, the Provost 
of Oriel, and afterwards the President, in 
the Chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., read a 
memoir of Bishops Gundulf and Ernulf, 
the former the builder of the cathedral and 
the castle, the latter of the chapter-house 
and the reputed compiler of the Textus 
Roffensis. He solicited the indulgence of 
his audience for the difficulty under which 
he lay, in having already written and pub- 
lished a memoir of these prelates, but 
added that, although he was sensible that 
a twice-told tale rarely finds favour, he 
had obeyed the invitation of the Council 
in preference to selecting another subject 
for the exercise of his labours. It is need- 
less, however, to add that the memoir pre- 
sented to the Society was a new compo- 
sition, although the subject had previously 
engaged the author’s attention and his 
pen. 

He commenced by giving the details of 
the life of each, from the time that they 
were students at the Abbey of Bec, until 
the period of their accession to the epi- 
scopal throne of Rochester. We have not 
space for a complete analysis of the me- 
moir, which will be published in the So- 
ciety’s Transactions, and shall please our- 
selves the most, and we trust our readers 
also, by letting the writer speak for him- 
self on two of the most important points 
with which the memoir abounds. After 
describing the various architectural works 
of Gundulf, especially his eathedral church, 
which he completely finished, Mr. Hugo 
continued : — “ It has, however, appeared 
to some that a portion of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, especially the west front, is the work 
of another and later hand. It will not, I 
am sure, be considered out of place if I 
give to this opinion a moment’s consider- 
ation. The reason alleged is the orna- 
mental character of that in question, and 


its consequent similarity to the front of 


the chapter-house, which is known to be 
the work of Bishop Ernulf. Now I must 
be bold to say that the reason adduced is, 
in my humble opinion, wholly inadequate 
to support and substantiate that which it 
desires. It labours under several insuper- 
able objections. Give me leave to enter 
into one or two of them. The interior of 
the nave, which is allowed to be by Gun- 
dulf, is about as ornamental a specimen of 
Norman building as may easily be found. 
The ornamental character, therefore, of 
the west front would seem to be a prima 
Jacie_ evidence of the same authorship 
rather than of another. But still further. 
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The lovely Abbey of Malling, confessedly 
the work of Gundulf, is so similar to this 
disputed west front, that the hand which 
ided the construction of both may fairly 
e admitted to be the same. Nor must it 
be forgotten that, whereas the works of 
Ernulf at Canterbury and Rochester are 
most minutely recorded, not a word is 
said of his being the author of this portion 
of the cathedral church. On the other 
hand, tradition and every chronicler who 
has written on the matter assign it to 
Gundulf, and to him alone. These are 
four reasons against the attempt to alien- 
ate from Gundulf that which he may 
justly claim. If all this array of proof, 
th in his favour and in disfavour of any 
one but him, be not accepted as conclusive, 
I shall be curious to know what line of 
argument, or rather what concurrent series 
of arguments, shall be allowed to be so.” 
Mr. Hugo then gave a minute account 
of the circumstances which introduced the 
building of Rochester Castle; and after 
some considerable detail of the life and 
character of Gundulf, public, private, and 
personal, entered upon the history of 
his last sickness and death, and concluded 
his paper as follows :—“ But his weakness 
increased, and he could no longer execute 
these works of mercy. His friend St. An- 
selm came from Canterbury to visit him, 
and it needed no second sight to assure 
him ewm viam universe carnis quasi inci- 
pientem ingredi, that he was presently 
going the way of all flesh. is pure and 
simple confession made, he administered 
to him absolution and the last anointing. 
Gundulf solemnly committed to the hands 
of the Archbishop himself and his beloved 
society: himself, that he might receive 
the benefit of his prayers; and the society, 
that he might guard and govern it in his 
stead. Then, as he felt the hand of death 
already upon him, he exhibited his devo- 
tion to the monastic rule by ordering 
himself to be carried from his palace first 
into the church of St. Andrew, and then, 
after many prayers and tears, feeling that 
it was very doubtful whether he should 
ever again enter the sacred scene of his 
former labours, into the infirmary, that, 
as a monk among monks, he might breathe 
his last. Then he affectingly prepared for 
the change which was now imminent. He 
appointed an abbess to the convent of 
Malling, which he had up to this time 
governed with fatherly and faithful care, 
and made the establishment subject to the 
canonical jurisdiction of the Bishops of 
Rochester. He gave away everything 
that he possessed, down to the commonest 
parts of his attire, as though delighted to 
relieve himself of a weariness and a dis- 
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graceful burden. His episcopal ring he 
entrusted to Radulf, Abbot of Seez, who 
was a guest of St. Anselm, and came to 
see him while he was daily expecting his 
release. This was afterwards held to be 
an act of prescience, as the Abbot suc- 
ceeded him in the see. Nought now re- 
mained for him but to die. And no part 
of his life was more to be admired than 
the manner of his leaving it. He ordered 
the brotherhood to assemble, that in their 
presence he might undergo corporeal dis- 
cipline for his offences. The brethren re- 
garded for the first time one of his com- 
mands with horror, and confessed them- 
selves unable to comply with his request. 
Weaker and wearier he became, until on 
the following Saturday it was all but 
over. His princely heart and considerate 
goodness, however, never failed him, but 
still made him alive to the thought of the 
sufferings of many around him, to whom 
he did not forget to order that alms 
should be distributed. At mass, which 
was said in the chapel of the infirmary, 
his devotion was most earnest, and at the 
reading of the Gospel he caused himself to 
be lifted up, to shew his reverence for the 
sacred mystery. This was the last act 
that his dutiful soul could suggest or his 
body execute; for on the approach of 
evening his speech failed him, and to the 
middie hour of the night he lay without 
voice, but with unimpaired intelligence. 
Matins were said and the Hours of the 
Blessed Virgin; and then there were in- 
dications to those who watched around 
him that his departure would no longer 
be delayed. The monks were summoned by 
the usual signal of the striking of a ham- 
mer, and, as he was being placed upon a 
hair-cloth, they hurried to his chamber. 
We may faintly imagine the scene that met 
them, their great and good bishop and 
father hastening to his reward, and leav- 
ing them but the memory of his varied 
excellencies. After they had repeated the 
Creed, they chanted the Psalms and the 
Litany, and began the Commendation of 
the departing soul, each of them with 
tears and prayers, leading him as it were 
to his place of rest. As this solemn office 
was proceeding, the soul of Gundulf was 
taking its leave of earthly things. Just 
as they came to the words, in the seventy- 
ninth Psalm, ‘Turn again, O God of 
Hosts, look down from heaven, behold and 
visit this vine,’ the mortal was putting 
on immortality. The hour, too, symbolised 
his triumph. Day was at its earliest 
dawn as he opened his eyes to a brighter 
than earthly vision, and the sun was just 
beginning to kindle the eastern clouds as 
he entered upon a day that shall have no 
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end. He died on the third Sunday in 
Lent, the 8th of March, 1108, the 8th 
year of Henry I., about the 85th year of 
his age, the 51st of his monachate, and 
the 3lst of his episcopate. It was re- 
marked that the office on the day of his 
death was the same as had been used at 
his consecration upwards of thirty years 
before. ‘Mine eyes are ever towards the 
Lord,’ so went the sacred service, ‘for He 
shall pluck my feet out of the net.’ And 
it seemed as if a Divine response was thus 
accorded to the words which alike intro- 
duced and concluded his dutiful labours, 
having respect at once to the perfection of 
his character and the exceeding greatness 
of his reward. Thus lived and died the 
two great prelates of the ancient church 
of Rochester. Many have succeeded them, 
deserving of much and grateful remem- 
brance, yet they stand out prominently, 
if it may be said, before all else, as men 
who have set their impress upon the scene 
of their labours, and stamped their inef- 
faceable mark on the very regions wherein 
their lot was cast. In life and in death 
they are witnesses to us of the greatness 
of their ancient age, and as we think of 
them with humble and reverent awe, we 
may apply to them without violence the 
sacred declaration, and say that indeed 
‘there were giants on the earth in those 
days.’ The spot where their bones repose 
we know not, but if every man that they 
have blessed and benefitted had flung on 
their graves but a handful of earth, it 
would have grown into a pyramid as high 
as heaven.” 

The Rev. Edward Trollope then read a 
paper on “ King John (of France) during 
his Captivity in England,” which was 
more of a general than a local charac- 
ter. No county, he stated, abounds with 
greater or more interesting variety of his- 
torical subjects connected with its soil 
than Kent. The Briton, the Roman, the 
Saxon, and the Norman, have each in 
turn spanned the narrow channel that 
separates the Gallic from our British shore, 
as emigrants, as subjugators, as Christian 
missionaries, as conquerors; but it is toa 
different period still, and towards one who 
passed through Kent once and again under 
very different circumstances to any who 
preceded him, that he was about to al- 
lude. The rev. gentleman then reverted 
at great length to the state of foreign 
affairs in 1356, on the 19th of September, 
in which year the battle of Poitiers was 
won by the Black Prince, and John, King 
of France, surnamed le Bon, was captured 
and brought prisoner to England. On 
their arrival they landed at Sandwich, in 
this county, on the 16th of April, where 


they stopped for two days; on the 19th 
they entered the remarkable town of Can- 
terbury. There they offered their obla- 
tions at the shrine of St. Thomas, and 
there they were met by a deputation of 
citizens from the metropolis. Thence they 
proceeded to Rochester, whose streets wit- 
nessed the triumphant procession of one 
of England’s most heroic warriors and his 
conquering host, attended by a long train 
of illustrious prisoners from France, the 
fruits of the still youthful Prince Edward’s 
brilliant prowess in the battle-field. From 
Rochester the Black Prince and his fol- 
lowers went to Dartford, making his ce- 
lebrated entry into London on the 24th 
of May. John of France visited this town 
once and again during his captivity in 
England. On the 17th of June Roger de 
Beauchamp, Constable of Dover and War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, was ordered to 
have ships in readiness to convey King 
John and his suite to Calais, but that 
monarch did not leave the Tower until 
the 30th of June. At Eltham he was 
right royally entertained by Edward and 
Philippa, and remained their guest until 
after dinner on the next day, having pre- 
viously attended mass. On the evening 
of the 1st of July he slept at Dartford, 
and apparently at an inn in that town. 
Before leaving it he presented a munifi- 
cent donation to the Jacobins of Dartford, 
consisting of fifty nobles. Then for the « 
second time he entered Rochester on the 
evening of July 2, and slept there. The 
next morning he paid his devotions in 
the Cathedral, and made an offering of 
the sum of £6 13s. 4d. On the 3rd the 
King left Rochester, dined at Sitting- 
bourne, and supped and slept in the hos- 
pital at Ospringe, attending mass there 
the following morning, and giving ten 
nobles to the master and brothers before 
he left. On his way he presented to two 
of the inmates of the Carmelite-house at 
Ashford two nobles, or 13s. 4d.; also to 
Master Richard Lexington, described in 
the King’s book as “an English gentle- 
man, who was a hermit at Sittingbourne,” 
the large sum of twenty nobles, or £6 
13s. 4d. On Saturday, the 4th, John ar- 
rived at Canterbury before dinner time, 
after having presented the nuns of Harble- 
down with 23s. 4d., by the way, and the 
sum of 23s. to the sick in four hospitals 
between Rochester and Canterbury. At 
Canterbury his offerings were most pro- 
fuse ; besides jewels, giving ten nobles to 
the Cathedral, in addition to 48s, pre- 
sented by Prince Philip; seventy-five no- 
bles to St. Augustine’s, where he attended 
mass; twenty-five nobles to the Preaching 
Friars, and the same sum to the Fran- 
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ciscans and Augustines; ten nobles to the 
nuns of Northgate; three to those of St. 
Augustine’s, and two each to the nunnery 
of St. James and to the female hospital of 
Our Lady. At Canterbury John received 
the gift of a chess-board, sent to him by 
King Edward, by one John Perrot, to 
whom twenty nobles were given as his 
guerdon. On Sunday, July 5, John left 
Canterbury and arrived at Dover. The 
following day he dined in the Castle with 
the Prince of Wales, and there he was 
presented with another parting gift from 
King Edward, viz., a favourite drinking 
goblet, in return for which courtesy Joha 
sent back his own standing cup, which 
had once belonged to St. Lewis, as an 
offering to his late custodian, and rewarded 
the messenger with thirty nobles. At 
Dover King John’s liberality was again 
conspicuously displayed by the numerous 
gifts he made to the religious and charita- 
ble institutions of that town and those in 
its vicinity. Amonst these were twenty 
nobles presented to the brethren of the 
* Maison Dieu,” where he lodged, ten each 
to the Jacobins and Franciscans at Win- 
chelsea, and the same to the Carmelites of 
Sandwich, besides numerous smaller gifts. 
When at Dover the King was entertained 
by a gymnastic display exhibited on the 
face of the cliff, near a hermitage there 
cut in its face. The performer, who was 
termed “ the leaper,” got five nobles from 
his royal spectator in return for the exhi- 
bition. John, however, could not have 
had much time to spare for pastime, as 
during his short stay at Dover he was 
beset by many trades-people anxious for 
the settlement of their just accounts, and 
by others who had doubtful claims upon 
his purse, as well as by charitable advo- 
cates. Besides paying his own travelling 
expenses, the King had to liquidate those 
of several ladies of high rank and their 
suite, who had waited upon him during 
the greater part of his captivity, probably 
at the request, and certainly with the 
permission, of King Edward. These ladies 
and their attendants occupied three car- 
riages and three waggons, requiring forty- 
four horses to draw them, and were six 
days en route between London and Do- 
ver. Then drew near a most extraor- 
dinary pair of duns, namely, William of 
Navenby and Father James of Boothby, 
who had come all the way from Lincoln- 
shire to Dover, and swore that a certain 
small balance was due to them for articles 
supplied to the King when at Somerton 
Castle, amounting to 2s. ; and it is curious 
to find that although the King’s treasurer 
did not believe in the justness of the claim, 
he paid it, contenting himself with thus 
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noting down his opinion on this head in 
his account book :—‘“ Combien que en vé- 
rité il en eussent esté paiez, obliez 4 comp- 
ter ci-devant 2s.” Finally, the King of 
France hired five extra vessels to trans- 
port a part of his suite and baggage over 
the Channel, at a cost of £25, (those of 
King Edward being insufficient for the 
purpose, ) and presented the captain of the 
one in which he embarked with a gift of 
£1 6s. 8d., and the crew with £20. St. 
Nicholas also was duly propitiated with 
the offering of a noble, accompanied by a 
prayer that he would duly watch over the 
ship in which the King ventured across 
the Channel. On the 7th of July this 
feat was effected, and John arrived in 
safety at Calais. 

Major Luard then read a short paper 
explanatory of the several articles sent by 
him to the museum on the preceding 
evening. This paper was accompanied 
with some illustrative drawings so re- 
markably well executed that they elicited 
the warmest encomiums. At the conclusion 
of the address the gallant Major strongly 
supported the pretensions of Oldbury 
Camp, Ightham, or its neighbourhood, to 
be the site of the Roman Vagniace, in 
opposition to the Rev. Beale Poste’s 
claims for Maidstone, but no discussion 
took place on the subject for want of 
time. 

Mr. Roach Smith stated that his friend 
Mr. Corner, who had been compelled to 
leave, had placed in his hands a paper on 
the siege of Rochester Castle by King 
John. As the time assigned to the read- 
ing of papers had expired, he would with- 
draw this paper for the present, presuming 
that if it should not be read, it would be 
printed in the Society’s proceedings. 

At the breaking up of the meeting, 
which many regretted was of such short 
duration, Mr. Roach Smith repeated his 
remarks on the local antiquities in the 
Deanery to those who did not join in the 
excursions. Carriages were in attendance, 
under the arrangement of Mr. Thomas, 
and a large number of the members pro- 
ceeded to Cowling Castle, to Cliffe, and to 
Cobham Hall. 

Cowling Castle.—There are few places 
of equal antiquity in the county of Kent 
so little known as Cowling, owing pro- 
bably to its sequestered situation, and the 
ancient towers at the ‘entrance, through 
which is seen a modern mansion, not af- 
fording any promise of the extensive and 
interesting ruins which speak the desola- 
tion not only of wars, but of the more 
certain destroyer, time, who moves more 
silently, but not less surely, in the path of 
destruction. The name is now usually 
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spelt Cooling, and this we are disposed to 
considered the original orthography, as it 
was probably derived from the Saxon Cu 
(pronounced koo), a cow, and ling, a pas- 
ture, and it should be remembered that 
Kye or Kine was commonly used for Cow 
in olden times, and still prevails in many 
parts of England. The castle was erected 
A.D. 1399, by John Lord Cobham. The 
magnitude and strength of it appear to 
have excited the attention, and perhaps 
suspicion, of the King, and, in consequence 
of the feeling thus created, and with a 
view probably to remove it, a royal grant 
was accorded, and inscribed on the eastern 
tower, in the old English character, where 
it still remains :— 

Knoweth that beth and ben shall be 

That I am made in helpe of the contre 

In knowinge of whiche thinge 

This is chartre and witnessing. 
And in the right corner is a seal, the usual 
attestation of that period to documents of 
this description. It was evidently a for- 
tress of considerable extent, and moated, 
as a great portion of the moat still re- 
mains. It passed from the descendants 
of Lord Cobham with the female heir, to 
Brookes, who was created Lord Cobham 
on her account. It was afterwards the 
chief residence of Sir John Oldcastle, who, 
as a strenuous supporter of Wicliffe’s doc- 
trines, drew upon him the persecution of 
Henry V., from whom he suffered the ut- 
most severity of the penal laws against 
innovators in religion. Sir Thomas Wyat 
attacked this castle in 1553, but was so 
vigorously repulsed by Lord Cobham that 
he was compelled to raise the siege. At 
what precise period it became dilapidated 
is uncertain, but the gate-house, with the 
grooves for the portcullis, and two lofty 
towers, still remain. There are also visible 
extensive remains of a square citadel, 
detached from the castle and surrounded 
by a ditch. Seymour says (1782), “An 
obscure farm-house has been erected on 
the ruins of this venerable structure.” 
Had he visited it on Thursday last, he 
would have sought in vain, in the present 
mansion, for any vestige of the “ obscure 
farm-house.” With such materiais before 
him as those we have glanced at, we need 
scarcely say that Mr. Steele did ample 
justice to the subject in his viva voce de- 
scription, which was listened to with 
earnest attention by the company. A 
most elegant collation was provided for 
the hungry archxologists by Mr. Murton, 
the owner of the castle, which was most 
kindly presided over by Mrs. Murton, 
whose hospitable attentions to her guests 
were the theme of warm admiration from 
all assembled, Some singular documents 
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were exhibited, professing to be copies of 
the workmen’s accounts who were em- 
ployed in building the castle. They bear 
date from the years 1374 to 1385. They 
are written in the French language, but 
from the cursory glance we had of them, 
we should doubt if they were the original 
documents. These dates also, it will be 
observed, are at variance with the alleged 
date of the castle. 

From Cooling the party then proceeded 
to Cliffe, for the purpose of inspecting the 
ancient church of St. Helen, which some 
year or two since was renovated from the 
designs of J. P. St. Aubyn, Esq. They 
were here met by the Rev. E. H. Lee, the 
curate, who read a short paper, pointing 
out the principal objects. This church is 
of Early English architecture, but the 
chancel is of the Decorated period, and 
the six side windows display some beauti- 
ful tracery, 

There were formerly synods held here, 
the first of which was in 742, by King 
Ethelbald and Archbishop Cuthbert; the 
second, in 747; the third, in 798; the 
fourth, in 800; the fifth, in 803; the 
sixth, in 821; the seventh, and the last 
of which any records have reached us, was 
held in 824. 

The next object visited was Cobham 
Hall, which was reached in straggling 
parties at a later hour than was intended, 
and where they were most courteously re- 
ceived by the Earl of Darnley, who, with 
the Rev. L. B. Larking, conducted the 
numerous party through the principal 
apartments and picture-gallery of this 
truly palatial residence. The inspection 
of it, with the urbanity of the noble host, 
was the admiration of all who had the 
good fortune to be present; but owing to 
the late hour at which the excursionists 
left Rochester, many were deprived of 
seeing the paintings and sculpture. 

From the Hall they proceeded to the 
Church, where Mr. Beresford Hope gave a 
lucid though brief explanation of the 
principal architectural beauties. It was a 
collegiate church, and is said to contain 
the finest monumental brasses in the king- 
dom, which for their splendour and pre- 
servation are deemed unrivalled. One of 
them, dated 1354, is in remembrance of 
John Lord Cobham, the founder of the 
adjoining College. There is also one of 
George Lord Cobham, who was governor 
of Calais in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. This 
magnificent series of brasses, fourteen, we 
believe, in number, are memorials of the 
Cobhams and Brookes, the ancient lords 
of the Hall, and lie side by side and head 
to feet in double rows along the pavement 
of the chancel. “The like, probably,” says 
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a modern writer, “may not be met with 
elsewhere.” The two exterior monuments 
of the upper row, which are life-size 
figures, are those of John and Thomas 
Brooke, barons of Cobham, with their 
wives and families. Independent of the 
above, there are several smaller brasses, 
chiefly to the masters of the College. 
There are a few pieces of armour in the 
chancel, but apparently not of great an- 
tiquity. 

Cobham College was founded by John 
Lord Cobham, for the support of “five 
religious and holy men,” was dissolved in 
the reign of Henry VIII., but afterwards 
Sir William Brooke directed the buildings 
to be restored, and a new college built on 
the site of the old foundation. The pre- 
sent quaint old building provides accom- 
modation for twenty-two, including the 
Warden and Subwarden. 

The inspection of this venerable hos- 
pitium concluded the archzological re- 
searches for the season 1859, and the 
party separated at the churchyard. 

Among the members and visitors pre- 
sent we noticed, Earl Amherst, the Hon. 
Ladies Nevill, the Hon. T. E. and Lady 
Mostyn, the Hon. and Rev. E. and Lady 
Bligh, the Rev. Beale Poste and family, 
Mr. G. W. Norman, Mr. C. Wykeham 
Martin, Mr. E. Pretty, F.S.A., Mr. Crosby, 
F.S.A., Mr. Corner, F.S.A., the Rev. T. 
Hugo, F.S.A., Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., 
Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., Mr. Mackeson, 
F.A.S., Mr. W. Clayton, Mr. Bensted, Mr. 
W. Wickham, Rev. T. Woodruff, Mr. and 
Miss Dunkin, Mr. Acworth, Mr. Steele, 
Mr. Richardson, Sir P. H. Dyke, Major 
and Mrs. Luard, Hon. Ralph Nevill, Sir 
C. Locock, Lieut.-Colonel Bingham, Rev. 
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J. Fuller Russell, Rev. E. Trollope, F.S.A., 
&e 


The meeting was altogether a very 
agreeable one; and everything seemed to 
give satisfaction. The great drawback was 
the very brief time allotted to papers and 
to lectures, and the passing over of many 
objects of local interest. Nearly four hours 
were consumed at the dinner table, the 
speeches at which were considered so tedi- 
ous, that many left the table for the beau- 
tiful scenery around the castle and for the 
venerable pile itself. 

The programme was pretty closely fol- 
lowed, the only omission being the in- 
vestigation, or rather the exposition, of 
the archives of Rochester, and this on the 
ground of want of time. It occurred to 
us that it would have been acceptable 
to the people of Rochester had a com- 
mittee of the society remained to give an 
abstract of the civic archives, and also to 
examine other matters of antiquarian in- 
terest, which, on account of the brief space 
of time allotted to business, could not be 
examined. We beg to suggest to the 
zealous and learned managers of the Society 
whether the time devoted to the dinner- 
table might not be abridged, or whether 
some portions of the time might not be 
devoted to preparing the meeting for the 
more legitimate and probably equally plea- 
surable business of the congress; whether 
the labours of the Society during the past 
year might not be mentioned, as well as 
its prospects. Thus the festive board 
would be deprived of a little of the tedious- 
ness which many complained of at the 
Rochester banquet. 





WOOTTON BASSETT.—SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 


THE original Royal Charter granted 
under the Privy Seal by Charles II. to this 
place, and dated Dec. 2nd, 1679, has been 
lately discovered in North Wales. Meiler 
Owen, Esq., of Goppa, Denbigh, who found 
it among some other old documents, in the 
handsomest manner wrote at once to ac- 
quaint the Corporation of the circumstance, 
and, on being informed of their wish to 
possess it, presented it to them a few days 
since. It is in excellent preservation, and 
is a very handsome document. Besides 
confirming all previous privileges, it con- 
ferred many additional ones, some of which 
have fallen into desuetude. A more an- 
cient charter (according to a petition pre- 
sented to the House of Commons during 
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the Commonwealth) was in existence, 
under which the inhabitants had the pri- 
vilege of turning cattle into Fasterne 
Great Park, containing 2,000 acres, “ with- 
out stint, be they never so many.” ‘This 
charter, it seems, was kept from the town 
by Sir Francis Englefield, knight, who, 
having granted the manor by patent in 
the reign of Philip and Mary, enclosed 
nearly all this large park; and subse- 
quently the remainder (about 100 acres) 
was also enclosed. The present charter 
was obtained through the influence of 
Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, as, it 
is said, a reward for the loyalty of the 
town during the civil war.—Local paper. 
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MEETING OF THE SUSSEX ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT 
BOSHAM AND CHICHESTER. 


Tuts Society held its twelfth annual 
meeting at Bosham and Chichester, on 
the 4th of August, and a numerous gather- 
ing of members took place, including the 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Hook, Dean of 
Chichester, R. W. Blencowe, hon. sec., 
Mrs. Blencowe, and R. A. Blencowe, Esq., 
Archdeacon Garbett, W. H. Blaauw, Esq., 
F.S.A., Mrs., Miss, and Mr. T. Blaauw, 
Major-Gen. Oldfield, Col. M’Queen, Rev. 
C. Hutchinson, Rev. E. Turner, Rev. T. 
R. Turner, J. A., Mrs. and the Misses 
Hankey, Rev. F. H. and Miss Hepburn, 
Rev. W. H. and Miss Hoare, W. W. 
Attree, Esq., Rev. G. H. Woods, Rev. G. 
M. and Mrs. Cooper, Rev. H. Mitchell, 
Arthur and the Misses Fitzhugh, Rev. H. 
J. Rush, Rev. T. Hutchinson, Rev. W. 
H. Campion, N. Borrer, Esq., Rev. J. O. 
O’Brien, H. M. Burt, Esq., Rev. T. E. 
Holland, Rev. E. H. Kendall, Rev. R. H. 
Green, Rev. D. Robertson, W. F. Tribe, 
Esq., Rev. E. Millikan, Rev. J. C. Tuff- 
nell, W. Smith-Ellis, Esq., Rev. E. B. and 
Mrs. Ellman, Rev. G. A. Clarkson, Rev. 
E. Eedle, Warden and the Misses Sergison, 
J. P. Fearon, Esq., Captain and Mrs. 
Dalbiac, — Gravely, Esq., G. Henty, Esq., 
G. Carew Gibson, Esq., Rev. R. S. and 
Mrs. Sutton, Mrs. Woodward, G. Darby, 
jun., Esq., T. Ross, Esq., R. Growse, Esq., 
(Town Clerk of Hastings), J. D. R. Tus- 
sen, Esq., A. Robinson, Esq., W. D. 
Cooper, Esq., F.S.A., J. T. Auckland, 
Esq., F.S.A., G. R. Corner, Esq., F.S.A., 
M. A. Lower, Esq., F.S.A., W. Figg, Esq., 
F.S.A., W. Harvey, Esq., F.S.A., and 
Mrs. and Misses Harvey, H. W. Diamond, 
M.D., F.S.A., J. Newton, Esq., J. Knight, 
Esq., Dr. and Mrs. Campbell, H. Catt, 
Esq. and Miss Catt, J. Graham, Esgq., 
&e., &e. 

Bosham possessed a Saxon college, of 
which the particulars are given fully by 
the Rey. Edward Turner in the eighth 
volume of the Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections: the materials thus supplied 
formed the basis of the paper of the day, 
read by the Vicar (the Rev. H. Mitchell) 
in the church. 

Of a monastery at Bosham mention is 
first made in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. 
The date is not given, although it was 
probably founded by Dicul, who, when 
Wilfrid came, presided over it. There 
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are two persons named Dicul, mentioned 
by Bede, who probably may be one and 
the same. When Fursius, having founded 
a monastery among the East Angles, left 
the same to end his days as a hermit, he 
placed his monastery under the care of his 
brother Fullan, and the priests Gobban 
and Dicul, about a.p. 653. This Dicul 
may have come into the kingdom of the 
South Saxons, and founded the monastery 
of Bosham, which was presided over by 
one of this name when Wilfrid visited it 
in a.D. 680. Again, when Wilfrid came 
among the South Saxons, it is stated by 
Bede, all the province of the South Saxons 
were strangers to the name and faith of 
God. Yet there was among them a cer- 
tain monk, a Scot, (who was probably of 
Irish extraction, the native Irish being 
called by the Saxon historians Scot), whose 
name was Dicul, who had a very small 
monastery ata place called Bosheham, en- 
compassed with the sea and woods, and in 
it five or six brothers, who served our 
Lord in poverty and humility; but none 
of the natives cared. to follow their course 
of life, or hear their preaching. But Bi- 
shop Wilfrid, by preaching to them, not 
only delivered them from the misery of 
perpetual damnation, but also from an 
inexpressible calamity of temporal death, 
for no rain had fallen in that province 
in three years before his arrival, where- 
upon a dreadful famine ensued, which 
cruelly destroyed the people. In short, 
it is reported that very often forty or fifty 
men being spent with want, would go 
together to some precipice, or to the sea- 
shore, and there hand in hand perish by 
the fall, or be swallowed up by the waves. 
But on the very day on which the nation 
received the baptism of faith, there fell a 
soft but plentiful rain ; the earth revived 
again, and the verdure being restored to 
the fields, the season was pleasant and 
plentiful. The bishop also taught the 
people there to get their sustenance by 
fishing. Dicul’s monastery is supposed to 
have stood between the present vicarage- 
house and the church at Creed, probably 
so called because the faith was preserved 
there. A building has evidently stood on 
the spot alluded to, and foundations to a 
considerable extent are not known to have 
been disturbed. 
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Soon after Wilfrid’s appointment to 
the bishopric of Selsey, the lordship of Bo- 
sham, and that of Pagham, were acquired 
by the see of Canterbury, about a.p. 682. 
From this period we find nothing recorded 
respecting Bosham till the time of Canute, 
when Earl Godwin (between a.D. 1025 
and 1030) either by stratagem or force, 
but more probably by the latter, obtained 
the lordship of the place of Archbishop 
Agelnoth. The story is, that the arch- 
bishop, meeting Godwin, said, “ Da mihi 
Boseham,” instead of the usual form, “ ba- 
sium,” or benediction, upon which the ra- 
pacious earl immediately claimed it as a 
free gift. 

The monastery, however, does not seem 
to have suffered, but on the contrary to 
have been greatly augmented, but by 
whose munificence it does not appear. 
Canute might have been the benefactor, 
for it was purely through him that Earl 
Godwin rose to eminence, having married 
the daughter of Ulfr, a Danish chief, who 
recommended him to the notice of Canute. 
There seemed no foundation for believ- 
ing that Canute built a castle at Bosham, 
although it is handed down by tradition 
that a daughter of his was buried in the 
church of the Holy Trinity there, and an 
effigy now placed in the church is said to 
commemorate his child. It is likely, from 
the intimacy existing between Canute and 
Earl Godwin, that the former might have 
visited the latter at his palace at Bosham, 
and having lost his daughter during his 
visit, she may have been buried in the 
eburch, and this circumstance might have 
induced Canute to augment the monastery 
established there, and to build or rebuild 
the church over his child’s remains, for 
the date of the tower and chancel-arch is 
about Canute’s time. The tradition, too, 
of Canute having built something at Bo- 
sham corroborates this conjecture. There 
is, moreover, abundant evidence of Ca- 
nute’s piety. The well-known and beauti- 
ful story of his bidding the waves recede 
in order that he might rebuke the adula- 
tion of his courtiers, and never afterwards 
wearing his crown, but placing it on the 
head of the crucifix in the church at Win- 
chester, where he was wont to worship 
the King of kings—(whence the custom 
of suspending helmets and other armour 
in churches)—is a striking instance of it. 
He refounded the monastery of Saint Ed- 
mund at Bury, and built a church on the 
hill of Assen in Essex. After going to 
Rome and returning again to England, it 
is said of him, “that he kept good jus- 
tice all his life, and did many charitable 
deeds.” 

In 1046 Earl Sweyne arrived at Bosen- 
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ham with seven vessels, and here entered 
into a treaty with Edward the Confessor, 
(who had come with a t naval arma- 
ment from Sandwich,) in which Edward 
stipulated to restore to the Earl all the 
dignities and possessions which he had ever 
enjoyed. Canute died a.p. 1038, Earl God- 
win 1053, Edward the Confessor, son of 
King Ethelred and Canute’s step-son (for 
Canute married Emma, Ethelred’s widow), 
died a.p. 1066, and was buried at West- 
minster, on the day of Epiphany. 

Harold, son of Earl Godwin, (who had 
been nominated Regent by Edward during 
the minority of his great-nephew Edgar, 
to whom he had bequeathed the kingdom,) 
having obtained faith of the nobility, takes 
possession of the crown, and by way of 
making some amends to the rightful heir 
creates him Earl of Oxford. In 1059, 
seven years before his death, Harold was 
sojourning at his farm at Bosham, and 
being induced to go to sea in a pleasure- 
boat, was carried by the violence of the 
winds to the opposite coast. Harold reigned 
nine months and a few days, and was slain 
at Hastings, on the 14th day of October 
A.D. 1066. 

In the Bayeux Tapestry the opening 
scene represents Harold on his journey— 
probably from Winchester—to his castle of 
Bosham, then entering the church, situated 
where the present church stands, after- 
wards embarking on his pinnace. 

The existing chancel-arch is accurately 
portrayed in tapestry. Harold and one of 
his followers appear to be entering from 
the west. The high roof has been removed 
and a flat roof substituted, so that the 
clerestory windows shewn in the tapestry 
have been removed. 

In noticing the Bayeux Tapestry it may 
be interesting to remark that in the 
autumn of 1803, when Bonaparte, then 
First Consul of France, contemplated the 
invasion of England, the tapestry was 
brought from its obscurity at Bayeux, and 
exhibited in the National Museum at 
Paris, where it remained some months. 
The First Consul himself went to see it, 
and affected to be struck with that par- 
ticular part (Plate vii.), which represents 
the appearance of a meteor, betokening 
the defeat of Harold; affording an oppor- 
tunity for the inference that the meteor 
which had been lately seen in the south of 
France was the prelude of a similar event. 
The exhibition was popular, so much s0 
that a small dramatic piece was got up at 
the Theatre du Vaudeville, entitled La 
Tapisserie de la Reine Mathilde, in which 
Matilda was represented passing her time 
with her women in embroidering the ex- 
ploits of her husband, never leaving their 
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work, except to put up prayers for his 


success. 

On the death of Harold, the Con- 
queror, being crowned, takes possession 
of Harold’s patrimony at Bosham. We 
learn from Doomsday Book, which was 
begun A.D. 1080 and completed in 1086, 
that Osbern, Bishop of Exeter, held of the 
king, as he had done of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the Church of Bosham with the 
land, &c., appertaining to it; the benefice 
of Bosenham possessing 112 hides of land, 
and at the Doomsday survey there were no 
less than eleven mills, eight belonging to 
the King and three to Bishop Osbern ; 
while the king himself held Bosham in 
demesne, together with a church, &c.; so 
that there were at that time two churches. 

The second church most likely stood in 
a field which still bears the name of Church 
Field, and which is bounded by a copse, 
known as Church Copse. In plough- 
ing Church Field several betrothal rings 
(which were exhibited) have at different 
times been found. These rings, it is sup- 
posed, were buried on the fingers of their 
respective owners in the cemetery sur- 
rounding the church in question. 

The two entries in Doomsday affecting 
Bosham led to the supposition that the 
manor of Bosham, but not the church, 
with the monastery attached to it, was 
forcibly taken by Earl Godwin from Arch- 
bishop Agelnoth: that the church with its 
monastery was retained by the Archbishop 
till the early part of the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, A.D. 1052, when Robert the 
Archbishop, having incurred the displea- 
sure of the king, conveyed himself out of 
England; and it is probable that from 
about this time the monastery may date 
its connection with the see of Exeter. 

Bosham monastery at the Survey held 
more lands than any other religious house 
in England—159 hides—being equal to 
19,080 statute acres. Besides whith it 
possessed six fairs within the year, which 
were at that time of great value, inasmuch 
as both buyer and seller paid toll in the 
sale and purchase of all articles to the 
owner of the fair. These fairs are not 
mentioned in Doomsday, but are scheduled 
in a survey of the Honour of Arundel, a.p. 
1021. Upon comparing Bede’s account of 
the monastery presided over by Dicul, 
which was “a very small monastery, and 
in it five or six brothers who served our 
Lord in poverty and humility,” with the 
monastery mentioned in Doomsday with its 
large possessions, we perceive at once its 
altered condition. To Canute in part, if 
not wholly, the monastery was probably 
indebted for its augmentation and flourish- 
Ing condition. 
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In the reign of Henry L., about 4.p. 1120, 
William Warlewast, Bishop of Exeter, hav- 
ing dissolved the college of Plimpton, in 
Devon, on account of the irregularity of 
its members, constituted the monastery of 
Bosham a college, consisting of a Dean and 
five Prebendaries, reserving the Deanery 
to himself as Bishop, and to his successors 
in the see of Exeter. Of this college the 
Bishop of Exeter claimed sole jurisdiction, 
which gave rise to serious disputes. with 
the Bishop of Chichester, and an appeal 
to the Court of Rome. The dispute was 
settled between a.p. 1305 and 1336; 
Walter Stapyldon, at that time Bishop of 
Exeter, taking the entire patronage, and 
John Langton, Bishop of Chichester, visit- 
ing the collegiate church, and having juris- 
diction over the parochial prebendary. 
The college claimed the privileges of a 
royal free chapel, and, as such, to be 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Chichester or his archdeacon. The col- 
lege thus founded existed till the general 
dissolution of religious houses. Three of 
the prebendaries survived till the year 
1553, having received pensions instead of 
their prebends. The site of the college, 
which is on the south side of the church- 
yard, was granted Vincent Calruady, some 
of whose descendants are believed to be 
now living in Devonshire. The crown re- 
tained the prebends until 1563, when they 
were taken, together with the manors of 
Eastgate and Birdham, in exchange for 
the dissolved priory of Wilmington. King 
Henry II., taking offence at an appeal, 
transferred the church to the Bishop of 
Lisieux. 

Henry, after the martyrdom of A’Becket, 
left Normandy on his way to Ireland, to es- 
cape the legates, and Bartholomew, Bishop 
of Exeter, crossed the Severn, and finding 
him at Pembroke, asked and obtained the 
restoration of Bosham to the see of Exeter. 

Herbert de Bosham, the friend of Thomas 
a Becket, was born here. 

The church is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. The tower, which bears evident 
marks of the Saxon style of architecture, 
is said to be the highest in England of 
Saxon origin. It was probably built about 
1020. In 1630 the spire was injured, but 
not materially, by lightning. There are 
in the tower six bells. In the year 1787 
the tenor bell fell, and sustained so much 
injury that it was obliged to be re-cast. 
Its present weight is upwards of 19 cewt. 
Previous to being re-cast it weighed 22 
ewt. 

The chancel-arch is also Saxon, and so 
the nave of the Saxon must have been of 
equal length with that of the present 
church : the present nave is later, and the 
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arches are Early English. At each east- 
ern end of the aisles of the nave were 
chapels. The one in the south aisle over 
the crypt was dedicated in honour of the 
blessed Virgin; that in the north aisle, de- 
dicated to St. John, was used by the 
parishioners, and its altar is spoken of in 
some old writings as the “parish altar.” 
There was also an altar on the south side 
of the chancel-arch. 

The crypt, which is sketched in Nibbs’ 
Views of Sussex Churches, is of early date. 
There was formerly a communication be- 
tween it and the college which stood on 
the south side of the churchyard. For 
what the crypt was intended various opi- 
nions have been given. One is, that the 
mass beginning, “Clamavi de profundis,” 
was said there. Another, that it was built 
as a place of interment for the members of 
the college. Mr. M. had very little doubt 
but that the crypt had at some time been 
used as a charnel-house, and was confirmed 
in this opinion by having witnessed, when 
a certain grave was dug on the south side 
of the churchyard, an immense pile of 
skulls and other bones, which must have 
been moved there in a heap from some 
other place. The remains of the dead were 
not placed in these charnel-houses until 
they had lain in the earth some time. In 
some instances the skulls were ranged in 
order on shelves; some were even painted, 
and initials worked on the forehead. In 
others they lay scattered irregularly. 
When the ossuary was full, the bones 
were removed with solemnity, under the 
superintendence of the clergy, to a large 
grave dug for the purpose. From the 
crypt having been used as a charnel-house, 
the story may have arisen of there having 
been there the skulls of three distinct 
races; viz. Danes, Saxons, and Normans. 
It is usually called by the Bosham people, 
“the dungeon,” and many will tell that 
they remember the remains of a wheel, 
forming part of a rack on which people 
were placed for torture. The tomb near 
the entrance of the crypt is reported to 
have been that of an Italian abbot, who 
died at the college. 

The font, which is of Purbeck marble, 
is either Saxon or very early Norman. 
The shaft and base on which it stands are 
of the same date as the chancel, 1120, and 
were possibly added by Bishop Warlewast. 
It was used at the baptism of Peregrine 
Pelham, the regicide. 

The south side of the chancel-arch is 
slightly horse-shoed, which is evidently ac- 
cidental, owing to the sinking of the shaft 
and base which support it, and strengthens 
the opinion of those who maintain that the 
horse-shoe arch was never so built, but in- 
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variably became so by the sinking of the 
shaft and base. 

The chancel was used as the chapel of 
the college, and the backs of the six stalls 
(which was the number of its members) 
are still remaining. The east window, of 
fine lancet lights, is much admired for its 
singular beauty: it is also figured in 
Nibbs’ views. 

The tomb on the north side of the chan- 
cel (on which rests the supposed effigy of 
Canute’s daughter) was probably the 
Easter Sepulchre. The figure originally 
lay upon an altar-tomb at the end of the 
nave, immediately below the chancel-arch, 
The tomb was for some cause removed 
(possibly because it was supposed to be in 
the way), and the figure was then placed 
for convenience’ sake on the abbot’s tomb. 
It was afterwards again moved, within the 
memory of persons now living, and placed 
where it now rests: it cannot be the ori- 
ginal, for the figure is not of earlier date 
than the fourteenth century. The tracery 
of the sepulchre is of the Tudor period, as 
in the backs of the stalls. 

The aperture on the south wall of the 
chancel, nearly opposite to the sepulchre, 
was probably the lychnoscope, through 
which an attendant, at a respectful dis- 
tance, reverentially watched the lights 
burning upon it. 

For the remarkable inclination of the 
chancel towards the south various reasons 
have been assigned. 1. That it is em- 
blematical of the leaning on one side of 
our Blessed Lord’s head when nailed upon 
the Cross. 2. That it was built to point 
towards the spot where the sun rose on 
the day of the dedication. 

Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, owned 
the manor temp. Henry I.; and on the 
partition of the Mowbray estates at the 
close of the fifteenth century Bosham 
passed to the Berkeleys, in whom it is still 
vested. 

The manor of Old Fishbourne, one of 
the three hamlets, belonged to the Prior of 
Southwick, (Hants.), and was rated 31 
May, 1557, for Richard Lane. 

The company then visited Chichester, 
and heard in the Cathedral full service, 
with an anthem by Elvey, well executed 
by organist and choir, though an anthem 
by one of the Chichester organists, Marsh 
for instance, would, perhaps, have been 
more appropriate. 

The see was removed from Selsey, to 
Chichester, by Stigand, first Norman 
Bishop, a.D. 1075. The Cathedral was 
still in progress under Ralph, Bishop of 
Chichester 1091-1099. In 1114, it was 
consumed by fire ; restored and completed 
under Seffrid I., in 1145. Again injured 
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by fire, to a considerable extent, in 1186; 
restored and re-dedicated by Seffrid II., in 
1199. The spire has been attributed to 
the time of Bishop Ralph Neville (1222- 
24), but is probably of the latter part of 
that century. The lady-chapel is sup- 
posed to have been built by Bishop Gilbert 
(1282-1304). The south transept, by 
Bishop Langton (1304-1339). A marked 
peculiarity of this Cathedral is the two 
aisles on each side of the nave. This was 
not part of the original plan. The second 
aisles have been formed by removing the 
divisional walls of small chapels. Several 
of the mural monuments are by Flaxman, 
and among his ablest works. The bell- 
tower (15th cent.) on the north side, de- 
served notice as the only example now ex- 
isting in England of a detached campanile 
belonging to a cathedral. It is built of 
stone, apparently from the Isle of Wight, 
from the quarries near Ventnor. A pro- 
posal is on foot for rendering the nave 
useful for Divine Service. 

The dinner, attended by 270 persons, 
took place in the palace grounds, the 
Dean in the Chair: the toast of the day, 
“Success to the Society,” was proposed 
from the Chair, and 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford, on rising 
to respond to the toast, was loudly cheered. 
He said—“ Always obedient to the orders 
of my superiors, I rise to recognise and 
acknowledge the very extraordinary and 
anomalous toast which has been proposed, 
and which we have not drunk. One pecu- 
liarity connected with such a toast as this 
is, that he who has to acknowledge it may 
find himself in a somewhat singular posi- 
tion—and I don’t envy him his self-posses- 
sion—for I saw only one person drink it, 
all the rest being modest men; and I 
heard a murmur round the table, ‘ How 
can we drink to ourselves P—how can we 
drink our own health ?? Nothing but a 
consciousness and conviction that on an 
occasion like this, the most absolute sub- 
mission to authority is the only rule which 
can hold us together, could have induced 
me for one moment to take such an office 
as that of returning thanks. My dear 
friend the Chairman has rather increased 
my difficulty, because he began by telling 
us that it would be an absolute waste of 
time to enter upon any of the advantages 
of this Society, and yet he said that his 
right reverend friend would dwell at 
large upon those advantages. Now, really, 
this is not fair play. My task would have 
been hard enough under any circum- 
stances; but to be met with the accusation 
of time-waster, and then with a statement 
that I am to be long—that I am going to 
dwell largely upon the advantages of a So- 
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ciety which cannot possibly be described 
in full—is a double disadvantage, against 
which no man living can hold up his head. 
Our friend the Chairman, whom we all 
delight to honour, looking at the great 
length and exceeding narrowness of these 
tables, like the county in which we are 
met, is reminded that he comes from a po- 
pulous town in a northern county of a 
very different appearance—and which I 
may claim as a common county with him 
—Yorkshire. This county (Sussex) is a 
long strip of land extending seventy miles, 
but with little breadth, and it is au honour, 
I conceive, to this Society that it should 
have been the means of drawing such an 
assembly as this, without any political feel- 
ing, and without anything whichcan sunder 
the heart of one man from another, from 
the most distant extremities of the county. 
No doubt it is one of the very great ad- 
vantages of such societies as this that it 
brings together such a large and shadowy 
company, of which you have been asked 
to drink the shadowy health. The Society, 
I must say, has fulfilled this part of its 
duty, it has brought together—and I 
think we are the better for it—friends 
whom we would not have met but for 
this assembly, and in whose presence we 
have on former occasions spent many 
happy hours, and I think it will send 
them away again certainly better pleased 
with themselves, and probably better 
pleased with one another. There is this 
other advantage too; the Society not only 
forms a bond of union, but it is the means 
of teaching the people, and encouraging 
them to go back into the life which is 
past, to live in some respect out of the 
present, and making them better ac- 
quainted with our forefathers, and learn- 
ing how they acted, how they thought, 
how they slept, and how they lived. I 
think another great effect of these Societies 
is, while cultivating those faculties which 
separate man from all other animals, they 
enable us to live in the past, and to live 
in the future, as well as to vegetate in the 
present. But for this Society we should 
not have had an opportunity of hearing 
the address which we heard to-day in 
Bosham church. It has brought before 
us the familiar life and many of the details 
of the history of that extraordinary man, 
Canute, and of his daughter, whose monu- 
mental figure we may have looked upon 
to-day, the daughter of a king who did 
good to those around him ; who was highly 
enlightened for his day; who was large- 
minded, and yet had an humble heart ; 
who was of a mild temper, as shewn by 
the way in which he rebuked his adulating 
courtiers; and who evinced a fatherly 
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feeling for his subjects, living throughout 
a correct, an unselfish, and a loving life. 
He was acquainted with the religion of 
that olden time, and his character and 
actions were elevated by religious senti- 
ment. It is eminently the use of such 
Societies as this to illustrate and bring 
clearly before us the incidents of the pust, 
and the career of those who have been 
revowned in former times. I do not know 
how it seemed to others, but it seemed to 
me as if we had gone back to live fora 
day in the times of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
We were assembled in the very church in 
which our forefathers worshipped, and 
beneath that ideniical spire which some 
had been rash enough to propose should 
be taken down and a flag-staff placed in 
its stead. Could such an idea have been 
whispered at a time when there was an 
Archeological Society to hold a meeting at 
Bosham ? No punishment of modern times 
would be half severe enough to deal with 
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such traitors to all the associations of our 
forefathers, which we ought to preserve 
and cherish. These Societies teach us the 
value of the mementoes of former ages; 
they bring to our remembrance the re- 
cords of the past, and the acts and deeds 
of our forefathers, which, as a precious 
inheritance, have been handed down to 
us. Among other blessings we have had 
handed down to us is that glorious liberty 
which was obtained by the blood and sut- 
ferings of those who have gone before us; 
and, above all, there is come down to us 
that holy faith, which could not have been 
preserved without much suffering and 
many martyrdoms. Let us then receive 
the influence and prestige of these bless- 
ings which, through the deeds of our fore- 
futhers, God permits us to enjoy, with 
constant renewals of our gratitude, and 
with the firm determination—God helping 
us—to maintain them fully in our day, and 
to hand them down to our children.” 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual excursion of this Society 
took place on Thursday, July 27, but the 
party was not so numerous as in former 


years. 
Disbley Church, now disused, was the 


first place visited. 1t contains the tomb 
of the celebrated Bakewell. In the church- 
yard was a brick mausoleum of the Phillipps 
family, in which there had been two in- 
terments. 

Hathern Church was next reached. 
Here the register was shewn, which ex- 
tended as far back as 1563. Among the 
monumental slabs on the floor was one 
to a Robert Shakspear. Mr. Bloxam re- 
marked that there was one relic of the 
early church, the font. In the fourteenth 
century the church was pulled down and 
rebuilt. In the south aisle there had been 
a chantry. 

Kegworth Church is at present under- 
going restoration under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Mitchell, of Sheffield. It is 
a cross church, with a tower and lofty 
spire at the west end. The transepts are 
of unusual width, the arches admitting to 
them being twice the extent of those with 
which they range in the nave. Over the 
chancel-arch is a peculiarly large and 
striking royal arms, put up in 1684, which 
it was recommended should not be re- 
moved, as being of historical interest. 
Some curious small carvings, most of them 
performers with instruments, attracted 
considerable notice. A building on the 


north side of the chancel, used as a vestry, 
was found from an examination of the ex- 
terior to have been a parvise, or residence 
of a religious person. 

Passing out of Leicestershire into Not- 
tinghamshire, Ratcliffe Church was next 
reached. ‘lhe most striking peculiarity of 
this place is that at some time the con- 
gregation, probably for the purpose of 
keeping warm, have boxed themselves into 
a comparatively small portion of the build- 
ing, making, as it were, a church within a 
church. Another fvature is the number 
of fine though considerably decayed and 
injured alabaster monuments of the Sache- 
verell family. One of the latest of these 
is of the year 1600. Mr. Bloxam stated 
that the church was built about the same 
period as that of Kegworth. The chancel 
appeared earlier, and was no doubt built 
first. The arches were on one side pointed, 
and on the other semi-circular, but both 
of the same period. There was a curious 
kind of semi-arch on the north side, which 
shewed that the wall had been taken in 
there. In the chancel were piscina and 
sedilia, and also a holy sepulchre on the 
north side, where the rites ot Easter were 
performed. The oldest monument was the 
finest, and wus of the date 1539. It con- 
sisted of two figures, a knight and lady, 
the former in the armour of the time, and 
the latter having the peculiarity of a 
pomander, or small scent-box, hanging 
down to the lower part of the dress by a 
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chain. Among the incised slabs was one 
of a priest of the fifteenth century, clad 
in the usual officiating garments. 

Kingston was the next stage, and here 
the party were courteously received by 
Lord Belper, who pointed out the more 
noticeable parts of the church. This is 
chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary 
sculptured stone canopy, erected for a 
tomb by some member of the Babington 
family, which having no inscription had 
been commonly supposed to have been de- 
signed for Anthony Babington, who was 
beheaded for his conspiracy on behalf of 
Mary Queen of Scots, but which, in the 
opinion of architects, was certainly of a 
much older date, probably about the period 
of Henry VII. The ceiling of this canopy 
was characterized by pendants, somewhat 
similar to those in the chapel of the 
monarch just mentioned at Westminster 
Abbey. Round the capitals and in other 
parts were numerous examples of the puns 
in which our ancestors seem to have de- 
lighted, babes and tuns were everywhere 
to be seen. On the inside of the eastern 
pillar was a representation of the day of 
judgment, The supporters of the sculp- 
tured arms in other parts of the building 
were baboons and tuns. The east end had 
two windows, with the wall brought out 
to the same level, one being the original 
chancel window, and the other that of the 
chapel erected for the tomb. The latter 
was projecting, with three centre and two 
side lights. The sedilia presented the 
peculiarity of being on the north side of 
the chancel. The west end of the church 
was modern, and designed by Mr. Blore, 
at a time when the true character of Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical architecture was neither 
understood nor esteemed. After inspec- 
tion of the building, the party were in- 
vited by Lord Belper to visit his house, 
and had their attention particularly called 
to an old yew-tree, which had been re- 
moved to the place where it was standing, 
and which now presented something of 
a cypress character, the old spreading 
branches having died, and been replaced 
by young shoots from the trunk. Lord 
Belper also pointed out the spot where, in 
laying out the grounds, a number of Saxon 
funeral urns were disinterred. In the 
house, specimens of these were shewn, one 
of which was remarkably large. 

Sutton Bonnington was next reached, 
and the church of St. Michael at once 
visited. The church has been recently 
almost entirely restored by the present 
rector; the tower and west window, which, 
as usual, had been blocked out from the in- 
terior, have been thrown open, and a high- 
pitched roof has replaced the low one, 
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which was erected when the clerestory was 
added. The effect of this alteration to 
the eye, from the comparative narrowness 
of the nave, is not particul»rly good, and 
is quite sufficient to justify the belief that 
the 15th century builders, in putting on 
low roofs when they heightened the walls, 
were governed by some esthetic ideas of 
proportion, and after all were not quite so 
far wrong as it has been the general habit 
of late to consider them. The inner arch 
of the tower was somewhat unusual, as 
springing from corbels instead of pillars. 
Mr. Bloxam stated that the church ap- 
peared to have been built about 1350, ina 
somewhat rude style. There bad probably 
been a settling of the foundations, as the 
arches were all out of joint. It would be 
observed that the pillars on one side of the 
nave were octagonal, and on the other 
cylindrical. On the font was a projection, 
probably for a desk carrying the manual 
during the ceremony, or for placing a small 
basin for holding the chrism, the font ap- 
pear ing to be of the 14th or 15th century. 
Lunch was the next business, at which the 
Rev. H. Fearon presided, and after which 
a vote of thanks was passed by acclama- 
tion to Mr. Bellairs, for the very efficient 
arrangements he had made for the jour- 
ney, &c. The party then proceeded to St. 
Ann's Church, a comparatively small build- 
ing, without a tower, but with the western 
gable carried up so as to hang two bells. 
This church stands on a considerable slope, 
but, from the rising of the ground on the 
sides and east end, is in a most deplorable 
state from damp, the north wall being a 
mixture of green and whitewash, and the 
floor in many parts, and particularly the 
east end, covered with green mould. One 
peculiarity of this church is that the chan- 
cel is nearly as long as the rest of the 
building. From Mr. Bloxam’s observations 
it appeared to be of the same p:riod as 
most of the other churches visited, but 
somewhat later by the superior character 
of the mouldings. In a recess was an 
alabaster monument, the armour of the 
time of Henry VI. or Edward 1V. At the 
southern end of the village an old stone 
house was thought worthy of a visit, having 
in one of the lower rooms a stone chim- 
ney-piece of the 17th century, with carved 
sides and a panelled upper part. In the 
garden was a doorway which was con- 
sidered to be of the 15th century. The 
party then proceeded to 
Normanton.—The church here presents 
one remarkable peculiarity, the tower 
being in the centre, between the nave and 
the chancel, and the western arch being 
blocked up, with the exception of a moder- 
ately wide doorway, so as almost com- 
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plet: ly to separate the distant parts of the 
church from each other. Of the original 
transept, only the south side remains, 
which has been converted into a vestry. 
On each side of the chancel are three lancet 
windows, and over the centre one on the 
south the dog-tooth moulding above still 
remains. The south door was the old door, 
with the large band hinges of the time. 
Over the western arch of the tower was a 
large ro: al arms in plaster, put up in 1683, 
evidently by the same artist as that at 
Kegworth. 

Stanford Church was next visited. This 
was found in very good order, though to 
the archeological eye disfigured by a free 
use of plaster ornament put up about the 
end of the seventeenth century. — Mr. 
Bloxam said that, like the generality of 
the churches seen that day, it was of the 
Decorated period, the tower and south 
aisle being additions of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The principal thing in the church 
was an effigy in the north aisle, which he 
believed to be that of the founder of the 
church, the franklin or squire of the village, 
habited in the coat or vest, and surcoat or 
great coat of the period, with a purse on 
his right side and a sword on his left, and 
his dagger or cutting knife under the 
purse on the right side. It was one of 
those curious figures of civilians of the 
fourteenth century, of which there were 
no two alike, and which, though numerous, 
had not yet been collected. There was 
also a good brass of a priest of the same 
period, in his official robes, and the matrix 
of another brass, of a man and his wife, 


VAUXHALL 


A Vast number of persons were attracted 
to Vauxhall Gardens on the 20th August, 
by the announcement that the well-known 
theatre, orchestra, dancing platform, fire- 
work gallery, fvuntains, statues, vases, 
&c., would be sold by auction. The 
auctioneer made a few preliminary obser- 
vations upon the history of the Gardens, 
expressing at the same time his belief 
that many of the articles which he should 
offer would fetch more than their intrinsic 
worth, in consequence of the interesting 
as-ociations connected with them. This 
prediction was not, however, verified, for 
the buyers appeared to be particularly 
chary about offering too much. For a 
deal painted table, with turned legs, one 
of the original tables made for the gardens 
in 1754, a Goth of a dealer offered half- 
a-crown, and it was knocked down at 9s. 
The large painting of Treport, in France, 
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with scrolls over them; also a flat incised 
alabaster tomb of the period of Henry VII. 
Cotes was the next stage, the object 
being to visit the ruins near the river 
there. Of these somewhat extensive re- 
mains of stone and brick wall, with indi- 
cations where beams and floors once had 
been, no one was able to speak with any 
certainty, there being not the slightest 
indication of what had been their former 
use, except the upper part of a square- 
headed two-light window, some appear- 
ances on the top of the ruined wall of a 
range of wider openings, in one part about 
a foot of dog-tooth moulding, and in ano- 
ther two arched openings commonly called 
ovens. The bricks of these Mr. Bloxam 
did not think were more than 200 years 
old, and it is curious if they were built at 
so comparatively recent a date that no tra- 
dition exists respecting their origin. The 
probability seemed to be that the broken 
walls were the relics of an old monastic 
establishment, and the very large barn 
adjoining the receptacle for the tithes of 
the neighbourhood. The barn, which has 
a high-pitched roof, and is generally in 
good repair, was believed to have been 
erected in the 14th century. The roof is 
not supported entirely by the walls, but 
by a range of stout wooden pillars on each 
side. ‘These appeared to have been re- 
newed as required from time to time, and 
therefore gave no clue to the origin or 
connection of the building. From Cotes a 
short drive brought the party to Lough- 
borough, where they finally broke up. 


GARDENS. 


fetched only 27. 7s. ; while another paint- 
ing quite as large, and apparently as good, 
realized only 30s. The large historical 
painting in the coffee-room, representing 
the King of Sardinia with the Order of 
the Garter, being introduced by Prince 
Albert to the Queen, brought only 35s. ; 
while an equestrian picture of the Em- 
peror and Empress of France at a hunting 
party, in the costume of Louis X1V., was 
disposed of for the ridiculous sum of 22s. 
The great feature of the day’s sale was 
the circular orchestra, for which a gentle- 
man of the Jewish persuasion offered 25/., 
but several persons seemed to be anxious 
about the lot, and the price ran up to 991. 
The monster platform for dancing brought 
in 532. There were, in all, 274 lots, and 
many of them were knocked down at the 
lowest conceivable prices. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





A FEW NOTES ON THE NAVY. 


Mr. Ursan,—At a time when the state and efficiency of the British 
navy are subjects of paramount interest, it may be agreeable to your readers 
to possess the following sketch of its growth from the time of King James 
I., as well as the very curious description of a man-of-war in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Iam indebted for the earlier particulars to MSS. in 
the British Museum. I am, &c., 


15, Hill-street, Knightsbridge. Mackenzie Watoorr, M.A. 


In 1603 King James had 41 ships; which were classed as ships royal, 
of 800 to 1,000 tons, great ships of 600 to 800 tons, middling ships of 450 
tons, small ships of 350 tons, and pinnaces of 80 to 250 tons. The united 
tonnage of his fleet was estimated at 17,110 tons, when in its most efficient 
state. In 1608 he possessed 39 ships, of 14,700 tons. In 1610 he built 
the largest ship ever seen in England, the Prince, 64, of 1,400 tons burthen. 
His master shipwright was the able and scientific Phineas Pett, of Emma- 
nuel College, Cambridge, whose father had introduced the new class of 
frigate, after the build of Dunkirk. The Anne Royal, 44, of 800 tons, car- 
ried 400 men. The St. Andrew, 42, and St. George, 42, were each of 895 
tons, and carried 250 men; the Dreadnought, 32, of 458 tons, had 160 men. 
Insulted by the Dutch, plundered by Portuguese, worsted by Algerine, and 
driven away from the West Indies by the French, it was no time of honour 
for the English navy: but at this period were invented two-deckers ; the 
capstan, and the chain-pump; sprit-sails, studding-sails, top-gallant sails, 
and top-sails: cables were increased by number of fathoms, and top hamper 
was greatly diminished. 

King Charles I. in 1620 equipped a fleet of 73 ships, of from 200 to 
1,000 tons burthen, carrying 5,309 mariners, and 9,867 landsmen ; in 1633 
he had 50 ships, of 23,595 tons, carrying 9,470 men, and 1,430 guns. The 
Prince Royal, 55, had a keel 115 feet long, 500 men, and was of 1,187 
tons. Two frigates had each keels 40 feet long, 3 guns, 40 seamen, and 
were of 186 tons. The first three-decker, the Sovereign of the Seas, was 
built in 1637; her length of keel was 128 feet, breadth of beam 48 feet, 
length from stem to stern, 232 feet; her burthen was 1,637 tons, her ar- 
mament was 98 guns. 

When the Rebellion broke out, there were but 42 ships, of 22,411 tons 
burthen. The rating of the navy was now first introduced. In 1652 there 
were 102 ships of all rates; and in this year the pay of seamen was raised 
from 19s, to 24s. a month. In 1658 the fleet consisted of 154 sail, mea- 
suring 57,643 tons, with crews amounting to 21,910 men, and carrying 
4,390 guns. First-rates were manned with a crew of 500 to 600: second- 
rates with 300 to 350 men; and third-rates bore 220 to 260 men; £400,000 
were the amount of the navy estimates of the Commonwealth. Those were 
glorious days: the French were repulsed at Newfoundland; the Dey 
humbled at Algiers; and the Dutch defeated by Blake, Monk, Pen, 
and Lawson. Medals and chains were given to the chief officers after 
a signal victory. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCVII. n 
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Loyal and true, the navy fought for their country, and not the usurper, 
To a man they declared for the restoration of the rightful king. Nor were 
they forgotten by the “Merrie Monarch.” He laid the foundation of 
Sheerness Dock, by building a fort in the lonely marsh by the Medway, 
The officers had been previously men of rank and fortune, and the naviga- 
tion had been conducted by the masters, who, at one period, received more 
than a lieutenant’s pay. Charles would have seamen as well as officers, 
He set a noble precedent by sending his own son to sea, in order to be qua- 
lified for a future command; his brother, the Duke of York, he appointed 
Lord High Admiral; and appointed the distinct order of ‘‘ Lettermen,” or 
privateers. His frequent cruises in the channel, his visits to dockyards, 
his hearty interest in the service, rendered the navy popular. He allowed 
great opportunities of freight, and gave places about his court to dis- 
tinguished captains. Between 1660 and 1670 the charge of the navy 
amounted to £500,000 a-year. In 1675 there were 151 ships of all kinds, 
and of 70,587 tons burthen. The Dutch word yacht first appears in a List of 
1660. In 1667 there were 148 ships, of 69,000 tons, carrying 5,350 guns, 
and 30,260 men. At the close of his reign, there were 179 vessels in the 
fleet. In 1677 a first-rate was of 1,600 tons; one of 100 guns carried 780 
men; a second-rate, or 90-gun-ship, had 660 men ; and a third-rate, mount- 
ing 70 guns, bore 470 men. After the defeat of Opdam, in 1664, the King 
marked his estimation of the services of the fleet by giving a general pro- 
motion, and by a visit in person to the victorious ships at the Nore. 

King James II., himself a sailor, carried on the good work, and restored 
it from decay, and made it formidable. Sir Anthony Deane improved 
ship-architecture after French models. In 1686 the King increased the 
pay, and gave table-money to his officers, in order to prevent improper col- 
lusion between them and the purser. In 1684 there were 94 ** Com- 
manders,” who had been employed either in or since the Dutch war ; 208 
lieutenants, who had been in actual service in 1672, or promoted since that 
year; and 387 “ Volunteers, admitted since the establishment on that be- 
half in 1676;” of these 33 were advanced to be lieutenants, and 6 to’be 
commanders. The Navy List of 1688 includes 173 ships, &c. of 101,892 
tons, with a force of 42,000 men and 6,930 guns. King James has the 
repute of being the inventor of sea signals, though somewhat of the kind 
was observed at the siege of Cadiz, 1591. A curious Navy List of 1686, 
once belonging to him, rubricked, and tricked with gold lines, is in the 
British Museum. A yet more quaint specimen, like a modern young 
lady’s dance-tablets, made in 1692, is formed of thick boards of parchment 
glued together. 

In 1691 Plymouth Yard was founded, and the docks completed two 
years after. At the Revolution the fleet was in the finest condition, with 
sea-stores for eight months complete. The shipwrights and artizans in the 
yards had previously been borne on some ship’s books, and lived on board. 
After the battle of La Hogue £3,000 was divided by the Queen among the 
sailors, and medals awarded to the officers. In the next year table-money 
was abolished, but the sea-pay of flag-officers, commanders, lieutenants, 
masters, and surgeons, was doubled: in 1700 it was reduced one-third ; 
half-pay, however, was established for a limited number of superior officers. 
In 1691, Lord Torrington, as Admiral of the Fleet, received £4 a-day; 
William Dacres, as Vice-Admiral of England, 30s. ; Lord Berkeley, Rear- 
Admiral of England, 20s.; and Lord Edward Russell, Admiral of the Blue, 
£3 per diem. The “ White” is not mentioned. 
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In 1692, the following was the rate of pay a-day :— 


1st-rate. 2nd-rate. 8rd-rate. 4th-rate. 5th-rate. 6th-rate. 
£s. d. £5. d &s. d. “se * S -a.4. 6. «¢ 


Capt. 015 O 012 0 010 O 2 2. 06 0 0 5 0 
Lieut. O 3 O 0 3 0 0 2 6 0 2 6 0 2 6 0 2 6 

After the Union in 1707 the use of the Red flag was discontinued, and 
the Union-jack adopted in its stead; after the battle of Trafalgar it was re- 
sumed. The navy was increased by William by 99 ships, of 57,128 ton- 
nage. Since the Revolution the office of Lord High Admiral, first created 
by Richard II. in Dec. 1385, has been put in commission, except in 1707-8, 
when it was held by Prince George of Denmark, and in 1827, by the 
late noble-hearted sailor-king, while Duke of Clarence. 

In 1708 the Queen possessed 291 ships of all sizes; in 1713 but 
278; in 1714, of ships of the line, carrying from 50 to 110 guns, 131, of 
130,173 tons; and ships of 40 guns and under, 116, of 37,046 tons. 
In 1710 the Admiral of the Fleet received £2,190 a year, a Lord of the 
Admiralty £1000, an Admiral in employ £1,277 10s., a Vice-Admiral 
£912 10s., and a Rear-Admiral £638 15s. Beer was served out to the ship’s 
company; and Admiral Vernon, who invariably wore a Grogram cloak, 
having first given spirits and water, was, in honour of the new beverage, 
surnamed by the crew “Old Grog.”’ The value of the Sovereign, 100, 
was in hull, masts, yards, and tops, £31,200; rigging and blocks, (so 
named in Queen Elizabeth’s reign for pulleys,) £1,040; in anchors, cables, 
sails, boatswain’s and carpenter’s stores, £29,806; rations, at 20s. a man 
by the month, cost £4,890; wages, at 30s. a man by the month, £7,335 : 
total, £80,(35. 

A new establishment of guns was ordered by King George I., a demi- 
cannon being exchanged for the 32-pounder. In 1720 a first-rate was of 
1,800 tons. In 1721 there were 124 ships of the line, and of lesser 
vessels 105; in 1727 there were 109 vessels of 40 guns and under. In 
1714 the Parliamentary vote was £245,700; in 1760, £432,629; and in 
1783, £525,331. 

In 1742 the Royal Navy was composed of 302 vessels; in 1756, of 296 ; 
in 1762, of 432; in 1778, of 450; in 1786, of 452; in 1792, of 475; in 
1805, of 949; in 1820, of 465, in 1839, of 392: while France had 146, 
Russia 83, United States 60, Holland 30, Turkey 33, and Egypt 20 ships. 
In 1852 there were 545. 

By an order in Council, Feb., 1817, the present establishment of 
rates and classes was fixed; in 1745 it had been attempted in vain. In 
that year a first-rate was of 2,000 tons, a measurement now exceeded 
by many of our frigates. In 1680, the Britannia, 90 in peace, and 
100 in war and at home, of 1,739 tons, was 144 feet long, 47-4 in breadth 
of beam, with a depth of 19-74, and drawing 22 feet of water, carrying 
560 men in peace, 670 abroad, and 780 at home or in war. In 1795 the 
Ville de Paris was of 2,350 tons, a fourth-rate on two decks, then form- 
ing part of the line of battle; in 1808 the Caledonia was of 2,616, and 
in 1839 the Victoria of 3,100 tons. 

Pembroke dock-yard was established by King George III.; it was re- 
moved to Milford in 1814; In 1776 carronades were first cast at the iron- 
works of Carron, in Stirlingshire. The galtraps, battle-axes, spears and darts 
of the twelfth century had given way to bows and arrows and arquebuss 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and now they, too, have disappeared, pikes alone 
surviving. It was not till 1668 that a military uniform was adopted. King 
Edward III. gave his crew a dress of ray or striped cloth, King James, 
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by warrant, April 6, 1609, gave his masters in the navy “‘livery coats of 
fine red cloth.” In March, 1748, the naval uniform of blue and white was 
first established, and confirmed by Gazette, July 13, 1757. The Gauls on 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay clad their sailors in blue, and Pompey 
the younger changed his nobles’ purple for that colour when he claimed 
the mastery of the sea. Some admirals, at one of their clubs, having deter- 
mined that a uniform dress was useful and necessary for commissioned offi- 
cers, as agreeable to the practice of other nations, sent a deputation to the 
Duke of Bedford, then First Lord of the Admiralty. Admiral Forbes, being 
shewn into a room full of patterns, selected one with blue and red, as the 
national colours: ‘* No, Admiral,” said his Grace, “ that will not do: the 
King saw the Duchess riding in a habit of blue and white in the park the 
other day, and was so pleased with it, that he has recommended it for the 
navy.” King William for a while gave red facings; but again the sailor 
wears his wonted colours. 

Surely may England claim the sovereignty of the seas, when, in the war 
before the peace of Amiens, she lost but nine ships of the line, and of 
French, Spanish, Dutch, and Danish, took fifty-eight and destroyed sixteen, 
adding fifty to her Navy List; and in the war between 1803 and 1810 cap- 
tured 134 and destroyed 37, without the loss of a single ship of the 
line. The circumstance reminds us of an anecdote we have heard; a lady 
in visiting the Louvre some thirty years ago was very politely attended by 
an unknown Frenchman, who insisted on directing her eyes to a certain 
picture, as one of peculiar merit. Three times the lady thanked her volun- 
tary show-man for his courtesy ; a fourth time he returned to the charge, and 
in the hearing of the gallant seaman at her side, begged her to observe 
the painting. It was that of the capture of an English frigate (by L’Am- 
buscade ?)—* Thank you, Sir,” was her reply ; “ I presume you are so de- 
sirous of impressing the fact on my memory from the rarity of such a cir- 
cumstance.” 


IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.—ALL THE ROPES 
AND RIGGING OF A SHIP. 


Bowsprit.—Sprit-sail, sprit-sail furled, horse or tye whereon the sprit- 
sail yard rideth, sprit-sail lifts, sprit-sail braces and pendants, sprit-sail tack- 
les or garnets for the yard-sprit sail clue lines, sprit-sail shoots. 

Foremast.—Foretop, foretopmast, forestay, foretopmast-stay, shrouds, 
foretopmast shrouds, foretackles, foretopmast tackles, foresail bowlines, fore- 
topsail bowlines, foresail bowline bridles; the foretopsail bowline bridles, 
foresail course and bonnet foretopsail furled, foresail lifts, foretopsail lift, 
foresail martenets, foretopsail martenets, foreyard parrel, foretopsail yard 
parrell, foresail trusse, foretopsail truss, shoots of the foresail, foresail tacks, 
foretopsail shoots and cluelines, fore sail braces, foretopsail braces and pen- 
dants, horse for the topsail bowlines, foreputtocks of foremast, forechain 
wales and forechains, shank painters for the anchors, clue-garnets of the 
foresail, foresail halyards, foretopsail halyards, foremast back-stays, foretop- 
mast back-stays, fore shrouds ratled, foretopmast shrouds ratled. 

Main mast.—Main top, main topmast, main stay, main topmast stay, 
main shrouds, main topmast-shrouds, main tackles, main topsail or topmast 
tackles, main mast backstays, main topmast back stays, main mainyard, 
main topsail yard, main halyards, main topsail halyards, main yard parrell, 
main topmast parrell, main bowlines, main topmast bowlines, mainsail 
course and bonnet, main topsail, main lifts, main topsail lifts, main mar- 
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tenets, main topsail martenets, main shoots, main topsail shoots, main 
trusses, main topsail trusses, main braces, main topsail braces and pen- 
dents, horse for the main topsail bowlines, clue garnets of mainsail, main 
puttocks *, pendents of mizen lifts, mainchain wale, main chains and laniards, 
garnets of main stay, top armours about all her top, main mizen mast and 
topmast. 

Main” mizen mast and topmast.—Main mizen top, topmast stay and hal- 
yards, main mizen stay, main mizen shrouds, topmast shrouds, main mizen 
yards, topsail yard, main mizen lift, shoot and topsail, main mizen bowlines, 
main mizen parrell, main mizen truss, main mizen tackles, main mizen furled, 
and topsail. 

Mizen bonadventure mast.—Mizen bonadventure top, and topmast stay, 
mizen bonadventure stay with shrowds and tackles, mizen yard with truss 
and parrell and halyards, mizen lift, topsail lift, mizen bonadventure sails 
furled, their shoots. 

The proper ropes belonging to a ship.—Boat-rope, gesse-rope °, boy- 
rope, cat-rope {was it the parent of the “ Cat-o’-nine-tails?”) fish-hook 
rope, top-rope, keel-rope, rudder-rope, port-rope, gag-rope, wind-rope for 


topmast, entering-rope, head-rope, bolt-rope, bucket-rope. 
Lines.—Bowline, clue-line, martnet-line, crane-line, deep-sea-line, lead- 
line, hurpen-line, smiting-line, farling-line, knave-line, hand-line. 
The largest cable was fourteen inches round and 100 fathoms long. 


THE DATE OF WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


Mr. UrBAN,—I should be obliged for a 
little space to answer some of the remarks 
contained in the review of my paper on 
Waltham Abbey * which appeared in your 
last number, as some parts of my case 
seem to have been misunderstood by the 
author.. 

My argument was briefly this. Harold 
built a church at Waltham which was 
consecrated in 1060. We have a rather 
minute history of the church extending 
from that date till 1205. During that 
period we have no mention of any re- 
building or completion of the church, 
though we have of the addition of mo- 
nastic buildings in 1177. The existing 
Romanesque nave cannot be later than 
1205. I infer therefore that it is part of 
the church consecrated in 1060, the more 
80 as in some of its details it agrees with 
the description given of that church. 

Your reviewer, as I understand him, 
answers that it was usual to consecrate a 
church as soon as the choir was finished 
and gradually to add the nave afterwards ; 
that therefore the church built by Harold 


." Printed in the last number of the Transac- 
tions of the Essex Archmological Society. 


and consecrated in 1060 was only the 
choir, and the nave was gradually added 
between 1060 and somewhere about 1120. 

In arguing in this way the reviewer 
seems wholly to have forgotten the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the foundation of 
Waltham, though I certainly tried to set 
them forth as clearly as I knew how. 
First of all, he begins by telling us that 
it was the common rule in “ monastic 
churches,” to build the monks’ choir first 
and consecrate it, and to add the nave gra- 
dually. In such churches, the choir, he says, 
was the chief matter, “the nave intended 
for the people was altogether a secondary 
and a subsequent affair,” especially as “a 
monastery was often founded in a solitary 
place, where there was no parish and no 
congregation to assemble.” Now all this 
is very true of a Cistercian monastery 
founded in some wilderness in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century: but it has very 
little to do with the foundation of Wal- 
tham in the eleventh. First of all, Wal- 
tham, as founded by Harold, was not a 
monastic church at all. It therefore is 
by no means safe to argue about it from the 
practice of monastic churches. Harold’s 
preference of the secular to the regular 





* Puttock is evidently a corruption of foot-hook, or foot-lock. 
> From the Italian mezana, ‘the middle,’ from its position between the main and 


aftermost, or bonadventure mast, 


* A rope like the leash used in hawking. 
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clergy is a fact very far from void of sig- 
nificance in estimating the man and his age. 
The reviewer forgets that Harold was not 
planting a colony of religious to look after 
their own souls by the banks of the Wye 
or the Honddu ; he was building a temple 
for the great popular worship of his own 
time, for that Holy Rood of Waltham 
which gave England her national warcry. 
That worship required priests, and for 
that end he instituted the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Waltham. In a monastic founda- 
tion the church exists for the monks. In 
a secular college the canons exist for the 
church. A popular worship like that of 
Waltham required, of all others, a place 
for the people as soon as it could be had. 
Without the nave the ritual of such a 
worship would be very imperfect. The 
church too was doubtless then, as in later 
times, parochial as well as collegiate. To 
finish the nave of Waltham as soon as 
possible was the most natural course; 
while to delay its erection was equally 
natural in the totally different case of “a 
monastery founded in a solitary place.” 

It might also be worth inquiring whe- 
ther the custom of consecrating the choir 
only can be traced back to the days 
of Harold’s foundation, or whether it did 
not rather come in with the introduction 
of long choirs late in the twelfth century. 
Again, most of the instances of delayed 
naves cited by the reviewer are instances 
of rebuilding, not of original erection. 
Now in both these cases a delay in build- 
ing the nave would be far less incon- 
venient than in that of Waltham. Let us 
take one of the cases cited by the reviewer 
which illustrates both these points. “The 
nave of Westminster Abbey,” he tells us, 
“was not completed till the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” Does the reviewer mean that 
Westminster Abbey went without a nave 
from the time of Eadward the Confessor 
till the fifteenth century? Or does he 
merely mean that the rebuilding of the 
pana which began in the thirteenth 
century, did not reach the west end till 
the fif eenth? Of this last proposition 
there is no sort of doubt, but it is a very 
different thing from the other. You may 
rebuild much more slowly than you can 
build, because part of the old building 
still remains. And, when choirs grew 
larger, you might make a better shift to 
dispense with the nave. Again, mere size 
makes a great difference. No amount of 
wealth could have called Westminster as 
it now stands, still less Cologne, into ex- 
istence within a few years. But I doubt 
whether smaller churches, even when mo- 
nastic, were built thus gradually. There is 
a little difference between the east and west 
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ends of Llanthony, but hardly one of fifty 
or sixty years. I doubt if there is any at 
all at Ewenny. In Ireland, where small 
monastic churches are much commoner 
than with us, it struck me that they were 
very often of one date throughout. . This 
is especially the case with the Friars’ 
churches, and for an obvious reason. 
Preaching was a great object with the 
Friars, and a nave was therefore wanted 
from the beginning. 

I infer from all this that the practice 
of postponing the nave was not universal, 
though it was freely done whenever con- 
venience required it. Whena church stood 
in such a position that a nave was of 
secondary importance, when it was begun 
upon such a gigantic scale that to finish 
it in one generation was hopeless, when 
the choir, as at Canterbury, was large 
enough to make a church of itself, lastly, 
when a church was merely rebuilt, so that 
the old build ng was still partly available— 
in all these cases the erection of the nave 
might be as gradual as the reviewer pleases, 
But none of these cases apply to Wal- 
tham. The design was not so great but 
that a man in Harold’s position might, if 
he chose—and he had every motive so to 
choose—make it rise from the ground like 
Aladdin’s palace. The foundation was of 
a nature which needed a nave from the 
very first; the plan of the building was 
one which would be very awkward with- 
out one. There the nave is, answering 
the description of the local historians, 
who make no mention of any comple- 
tion or rebuilding. Can the inference be 
resisted ? 

One word more as to the contemporary 
case of Westwinster. Had Eadward the 
Confessor’s church — the church which 
lasted down at least to Henry IIL.’s reign 
—no nave? Was the church which was 
to be the chief glory of his reign, and 
whose consecration was the last act of his 
life, merely a little Norman choir? The 
workers of the Bayeux Tapestry clearly 
thought otherwise. There we see the 
body of Eadward being carried to a per- 
fect church, just such an one as we should 
expect, long nave, short choir, and central 
tower. Here again was a manifest reason 
for building a nave at once. The church 
was one to be used for great national solem- 
nities, for the election and coronation of 
kings. After the lapse of a year William 
was crowned there, and doubtless it was 
there also that Harold was elected and 
crowned only a few days after its conse- 
cration. We can hardly fancy such a 
business going on in the narrow limits of 
a little Norman choir. I think we may 
safely argue that Eadward built a perfect 
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church at Westminster ; why then should 
not Harold at Waltham ? 

I have spoken of both Westminster and 
Waltham as cases of building rather than 
of rebuilding, though in both cases pre- 
vious buildings preceded them. The church 
of Thoni, tosay nothing of whatever ruin- 
ous old structure Eadward may have found 
at Thorney, cannot be supposed to have 
had any influence on Harold’s design. 
If its fecta humilia did not vanish altoge- 
ther, they could at most have survived 
as a detached and subordinate chapel, like 
St. Rule at St. Andrew’s, or St. Molua at 
Killaloe. 

The reviewer says, “ Granting that the 
affection of the people for the memory of 
Harold caused offerings to flow into the 
treasury of the monks with unusual ra- 
pidity, it is almost certain that an interval 
of fifty or sixty years would elapse before 
the nave was completed.” In this he, I 
think, entirely forgets the circumstances 
of the case. First of all, he peoples Wal- 
tham with monks during the first fifty or 
sixty years of its existence, while nothing 
is more certain than that not a monk 
was there till 1177. Again, those fifty 
or sixty years were just the time when 
no architectural works could possibly be 
looked for at Waltham. The College was 


under the displeasure of the foreign kings, 
who plundered it very extensively. 


From 
whom, at such a time, were these offerings 
to “flow in” with such “unusual rapidity ?” 
From the poor despoiled English? Pil- 
grimages to the grave of Harold, would, 
as I have shown in my paper, (p. 37,) have 
been at once stopped by the Norman go- 
vernment no less vigorously than _pil- 
grimages to the grave of Waltheof. To 
complete Harold’s church in Harold’s ho- 
nour, would have been an act of treason 
which neither the first nor the second Wil- 
liam would have endured for a moment. If 
the nave was not built by Harold, the only 
possible supposition is, that it was built by 
Queen Adeliza, or out of her benefaction. 
But if so, | cannot bring myself to believe 
that the writer De Inventione Sancte 
Crucis could have omitted all mention of a 
work so honourable either to his patroness, 
or to the society of which she made him a 
member. The reviewer siys that, except 
where the Fabric Rolls are preserved, we 
have hardly any instances of any record of 
the construction of naves. May not this 
be because there are not many instances 
of such contemporary histories of the fa- 
bric as we have in the case of Waltham ? 
The reviewer attributes the slight dif- 
ferences in the several bays of the nave 
to its gradual erection. I had certainly 
not forgotten so obvious a solution. (See 
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p. 14.) But it seemed to me that my ex- 
planation was the more probable, because 
in the other case we should look for a 
steady advance in style, just as we see in 
Romsey Abbey and Bayonne Cathedral. 
But at Waltham there is nothing of the 
kind ; the differences are purely capricious. 
And how does the reviewer get over the 
actual resemblance in detail (see p. 9, 21) 
between the existing nave and the de- 
scription given of Harold’s church ? Those 
odd, rude flutings and chevrons, with 
their fillings up of brass, would have been 
very unlikely things for Queen Adeliza or 
her canons to imitate. 

The reviewer says that “none of the 
existing work appears so early as the Nor- 
man Conquest, it is not of so early a cha- 
racter as the remains of the work of Edward 
the Confessor at Westminster.” This reads 
to me like a slight, probably unconscious, 
vestige of the notion that a building built 
bef»re 1066 must be in “ the Anglo-Saxon 
style.” Against this I have endeavoured 
to argue in p. 21. If documentary evi- 
dence shews Waltham to be older than 
1066, the @ priort assumption to the con- 
trary must give way. It is not, after all, 
an architectural miracle, like the early 
date which some I believe still assign to 
Coutances. As for Eadward’s work at 
Westminster, it should be remembered 
that the small fragment now remaining is 
not part of the church or of any other of 
the great and prominent buildings of the 
monastery. Eadward built his church “in 
a new style ;” he brought over, we cannot 
doubt, Norman builders, who introduced 
the last Norman improvements. Harold 
doubtless did the same at Waltham. But 
it does not at all follow that this exotic 
splendour would be extended to every hole 
and corner either of the monastery at 
Westminster or of the canons’ houses at 
Waltham. Could it be shewn that Ead- 
ward’s church at Westminster was, beyond 
all comparison, earlier in style than Wal- 
tham, that would be indeed a serious diffi- 
culty, but I know of no evidence to that 
effect. 

Finally, the reviewer says that I attach 
more importance than he does to “the his- 
toricalromances writtentwo centuries after 
the events related.” Iam quite unconscious 
of having even consulted any works an- 
swering that description. The book De 
Inventione, is by no means a romance ; it is 
as trustworthy as any other narrative not 
disclaiming belief in miracles, that is, as 
the great mass of classical and medieval 
history. Moreover, instead of being written 
two hundred years after the events related, 
it dates within one hundred after the 
earliest events related, while for a portion 
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of them it is absolutely contemporary. 
The author of the Vita Haroldi, I be- 
lieve to be no better than a romancer—not 
necessarily a wilful liar—as to Harold’s 
escape from Hastings. But I cannot (see 
p. 3) see that this at all impugns his credit 
as a purely local witness. And he, too, 
is not two hundred years later than the 
foundation of Thoni, much less than that 
of Harold, while for the change of founda- 
tion by Henry II. he also is a contempo- 
rary witness. As he remembered events 
which happened in 1177, he probably did 
not write long after 1205, which is a good 
deal short of two hundred years even atter 
Thoni’s foundation in the days of Cnut. 
On the whole, it strikes me that your 
reviewer has too hastily taken for granted 
that a custom, which was certainly very 
common, was absolutely universal, and has 
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not weighed the strong @ priori probability 
and the strong external evidence in favour 
of the belief that another course would be 
pursued at Waltham. His argument is 
throughout confused by the mistaken idea 
that Waltham, as founded by Harold, was 
a monastic church, which I am really sur- 
prised at after the pains I had throughout 
taken to point out the contrary. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


Lanrumney, Cardiff, August 15th, 1859, 


P.S. I find, on accidently looking 
through the Archeological Journal, that 
the same date which I have assigned to 
Waltham is also assigned by Mr. Wright, 
on much the same grounds as my own, in 
the first number, p. 35. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Bulletin Monumental dirigés par M. 
DE CauMONT. 3° Serie, tome 5, No. 6. 
—The present number of the Bulletin is 
moie interesting than usual to English 
readers, and we are glad to take this op- 
portunity to call attention to a work which 
deserves more attention in England than 
it receives. The first paper is by M. le 
Vicomte de Cussy, on two sculptured 
capitals in the Cathedral of Bayeux, re- 
cently discovered in the course of some 
repairs, and which are assigned, apparently 
with good reason, to the latter half of the 
eleventh century. ‘the first represents 
Christ seated on the throne of glory, with 
a short beard and a cruciforin nimbus, 
and with a naked infant in his left hand 
(doubtless intended for a soul), and on 
each side an angel worshipping. The 
question raised is, whose soul is intended 
to be so specially honoured: the author 
considers it to be that of the Blessed 
Virgin, according to a popular legend; 
others consider the principal figure to be 
God the Father, and the infant to be 
Christ, according to the usual literal ren- 
dering of the text, “ Into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit.” Several parallel in- 
stances are cited where the infant has the 
cruciform nimbus which is wanting in 
this example. 

The second capital represents Christ, 
with a short beard and a cruciform nim- 
bus, erect, with His arms extended and 
hands elevated, supposed to be in judg- 
ment, with St. Paul on His right hand 
and St. Peter on his left, thus giving the 
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place of honour to St. Paul. This has also 
given rise to much discussion, but very 
numerous instances occur of the same 
arrangement in early sculptures, as on 
several Roman sarcophagi, and in the 
great mosaic at the east end of the 
Church of St. Paul at Kome. It seems 
to shew that in ancient times these two 
apostles were considered as of equal rank, 
and that the supremacy of St. Peter is one 
of the developments of modern Rome. 

The second paper relates to the various 
designs sent in for the restoration of the 
central tower of the Cathedral of Bayeux. 
These designs are divided into three 
classes :—1, a spire; 2, a dome; 3, a lan- 
tern. The popular voice was strongly 
in favour of the design sent in by M. G. 
Bouet, of Caen, which is for a dome pre- 
serving the outline to which we have so 
long been accustomed, but with Gothic 
details. 

The jury who had to decide, however, 
gave the preference to the design of M. 
Adolphe de Dion, which is for a spire in 
the flamboyant style of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The second medal was given to 
M. Pelfresne, whose design was also for a 
spire; the third to M. Bouet, and the 
fourth to Mr. Hawke, an English architect, 
whose design and careful drawings were 
much admired. The objection raised to 
the design of M. Bouet was the want of 
authority for a Gothic dome, but the 
cathedral of Sienna in Italy is an excel- 
lent authority for this arrangement, and 
with admirable effect. 
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The third paper is a translation of Mr. 
Parker’s article in a recent number of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazIne on the earliest 
Gothic Buildings and the Hospital at 
Angers. 

The fourth paper is by the Abbé Cros- 
nier, on Ravenna; this is highly interest- 
ing and important, but is not completed, 
and we hope to return to the subject when 
the whole has appeared. The number 
concludes, as usual, with short notices of 
the proceedings of the learned societies, 
and biographical sketches of members 
lately deceased. 


The Iliad of Homer, translated into 
Blank Verse. By IcHaBop CHARLES 
Wrieut, M.A., Translator of Dante; late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Books I. to VI. (Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Co.)—Whatever may be the reader’s 
opinion as to the result of Mr. Wright’s 
labours, it is impossible to come to any 
other conclusion tian that he is a scholar 
and a man of taste; to thus much indeed, 
every page of his work—so far as we have 
had an opportunity of examining it—bears 
ample testimony. Pope’s Iliad is un- 
doubtedly, as he says, a paraphrase, while 
the present work, on the other hand, has 
the merit of being a comparatively close 
translation, executed with refined taste 
and carefulness throughout. Still, how- 
ever, whether it is that we ourselves are 
unconsciously prejudiced in favour of 
rhyme, or that, in the lapse of more years 
than we care to think of, we have learned 
to confound the notion of Homer with 
the notion of Pope, we are strongly in- 
clined to think that Pope’s vigorous 
rhymes would impart to an unlettered 
mind a more accurate impression of the 
peculiar spirit which animates the original 
than the present translator’s blank verse ; 
in other words, would repeatedly speak to 
his feelings and elicit his sympathies, where 
Mr. Wright’s version, to our thinking, 
would certainly fall dead upon his ear. 

The learned translator has adopted 
blank verse, he says, as “presenting the 
nearest practicable approach to the metre 
of Homer.” Now if he had boldly thrown 
aside the shackles of usage, taken a hint 
from the French tragedians, and, instead 
of writing in decasyllabic lines, employed 
Alexandrines or dodecasyllabics, he would, 
we cannot help thinking, have made a 
still nearer approach to the metre of the 
original, have been enabled to give an 
even closer translation, and at the same 
time have avoided a certain amount of 
tameness, which his shorter lines—short, 


we mean, in comparison with the corre- 
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sponding lines of the original,—unrecom- 
mended by rhyme, have entailed upon his 
work. 

It is only just, however, to repeat that 
he has evidently weighed each word and 
passage with great carefulness, and that 
wherever he has failed to convey the exact 
meaning or spirit of the original, it is less 
the fault of his taste and scholarship than 
of his plan. Line 127 in Book IL. we 
would remark,— 

** And bids me steer my galleys home to Argos,” 


has evidently a syllable too little or too 


much, 


A Glossarial Index to the Printed Eng- 
lish Literature of the Thirteenth Century. 
By HersBert CorertpGEe. (London: 
Triibner and Co.)—With the view of 
giving our readers the best information 
in our power as to the object of this 
laborious and carefully executed work, we 
select from the Preface the following pas- 
sages :— 

The present publication may be considered 
as the foundation-stone of the Historical and 
Literary portion of the Philological Society’s 
proposed English Dictionary. Its appear- 
ance in a separate form has been neces- 
sitated by the nature of the scheme on 
which that work is being constructed... 
The words and authorities, the raw mate- 
rial of the [intended] Dictionary, are being 
brought together by a number of inde- 
pendent collectors, for whom it is conse- 
quently necessary to provide some common 
standard of comparison, whereby each may 
ascertain what he is to extract, and what to 
reject, from the author, or work, he has 
undertaken. This standard for works of 
earlier date than 1526 is furnished by the 
following pages, which contain an alphas 
betical inventory of every word found in the 
printed English literature of the thirteenth 
century. As, however, a mere Index Ver- 
borum would but inadequately fulfil its ob- 
ject, a certain amount of explanatory and 
etymological matter has been added, which 
it is hoped may render the work more 
generally interesting and useful than could 
otherwise have been the case. It is only 
proper to add that English literature, as 
distinguished from semi-Saxon, is assumed 
to commence about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. As to the etymological 
matter, nothing further, as a general rule, 
has been attempted than to indicate the 
nearest cognate, or cognates, of the par- 
ticular word. 


The Preface is followed by a “ List of 
Books and Editions referred to,” and it 
is surprisi.g how few they are, not more, 
probably, than some thirty in number. 
Our early English, we feel persuaded, for 
the greater part, still lies buried in manu- 
script in our public and private libraries, 
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In a hurried run through the work, we 
noted some few of the articles, which, to 
our thinking, would have admitted of a 
little additional information ; and without 
impeachment of presumption, so fur as 
our limits will permit, we transfer a por- 
tion of our notes to the present page. 

Arson, a “saddle,” is not from the 
French ars—are, or “ bow,” but from the 
French arzon or arzoun, a “ saddle-bow.” 
Avoirdupois, (the early meaning of which 

_is not mentioned), instead of being, as 
now, the weight (in contradistinction to 
Troy) for coarse commodities, was a name 
apparently for weights used by the mercers 
or dealers in small wares, in their sales by 
retail: in contradistinction to the large 
weights of the King’s Beam, used by the 
Grossarii in their wholesale dealings. Bis 
is given as meaning “purple;” to our 
thinking it means “brown,” and hence 
our present word “bistre.” Burel was 
not sackcloth, but a coarse brown cloth 
made in Normandy, and much worn by 
the poorer classes in the middle ages. 
It is said to have been so called from 
being ¢wo ells in breadth. Hence, no 
doubt, the term “borel man,” or “ burel 
man,” in Chaucer, which evidently means 
an humble layman, but the origin of which 
has given a “ world of trouble” to Francis 
Junius. Contek, “strife,” can hardly be 
reckoned among the English words, it is 
pure Norman. ‘The word “/flaun,” as 
meaning a “pancake,” is still used, we 
believe, in some parts of Great Britain. 
The word hurdice perhaps hardly meant 
a “hurdle,” but what is now known in 
London as a “ hoard ;” its origina! name 
in a corrupted form. Triacle, the original 
form of the present treacle, is derived 
from the Greek theriaca, a Mithridate, or 
specific against the poison of venomous 
animals. 

Except, however, in-one or two in- 
stances, these are matters of little weight, 
and we must candidly say that, on the 
whole, we augur well for the Philological 
Society’s future operations, if we may form 
a judgment from the present first contri- 
butign to its literature. 


British Novelists and their Styles: 
being a Critical Sketch of the History of 
British Prose Fiction. By Davip Masson, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
University College, London,. &e. (Cam- 
bridge aud London: Maemillan and Co.)— 
There is a happy faculty in some men of 
detecting and supplying what society 
needs. A consideravle portion of our pro- 
gress in science.and in art, and of our 
commercial prosperity, arises from the ac- 
tive manifestations of this faculty. Not 
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to speak of the multiplicity of lesser daily 
comforts for which we are indebted to it, 
it has given us in recent times the Loco- 
motive and the Electric Telegraph, and it 
is making the printing-presses of the king- 
dom great in the production of books of 
entertainment for the reading world. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Masson’s computation the 
annual average yield of new novels 
amounts to about two hundred volumes ; 
but if we multiply this amount by the 
number of copies ordinarily printed of 
each novel, «nd then consider the number 
of readers amongst whom each volume may 
be supposed to circulate, we shall get at 
an immense supply of literature of this 
class, which indicates and satisfies an 
equally immense demand. 

But, amongst this vast multitude of 
novel-readers there will be many curious 
to know the reasons of their own decided 
preference of one work to another, or to 
understand with something of a critical 
precision what the powers are by which 
their favourites are distinguished, and it is 
this great and growing want that Mr. 
Masson has seen and supplied a remedy 
for in the volume now before us. He sets 
before us, with a bewitching ease and 
clearness which nothing but a perfect 
mastery of his subject could have rendered 
possible, a large body of both deep and 
sound discriminative criticism, on all the 
most memorable of our British Novelists: 
from times before Pamela preached virtue 
on inadequate and unsatisfactory grounds 
by her own example, downwards to the 
Thackeray and Dickens of our more fortu- 
nate days. With a commentary of this 
kind to guide him, or with the critical 
bias which this book will give, the novel- 
reader’s occup:tion will become more pro- 
fitable and more interesting—his intelli- 
gence will be aroused and active, while his 
feelings and his fancy are agreeably en- 
gaged, and he will be really pursuing a 
useful and improving study, where he only 
sought relief from idleness, or weariness, or 
care. 

Apart from the instruction it communi- 
cates, Mr. Masson’s volume will be found 
to be itself as entertaining as almost any 
novel. By his clear and vivid representa- 
tions we seem to be, as it were, introduced 
to the departed novelists in person, and 
to see and hear them as they lived. We 
become acquainted with Richardson and 
Fielding, and Defoe and Swift, and listen 
to the outpourings of the rich humour and 
antiquarian lore of Scott. We exchange 
passing glances with the worn and wearied 
Smollett, the hectic irritable Sterne, the 
intrepid Godwin, and with many other 
novelists of some repute formerly, but un- 
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remembered now. By happy touches of 
individuality Mr. Masson recalls these by- 
gone worthies to give life and interest to 
his pages. 

There are passages in Mr. Masson’s 
volume, such as his finished picture of the 
Capital of Scotland in the glory of its o!d 
romance and intellectual pride, and his 
affecting sketch among the graves on the 
hill-side of Norwood, to which the reader 
will return again and again for the de- 
light of looking upon paintings by a 
master’s hand. But there are also pas- 
sages of less striking beauty, in which the 
author’s true aim is admirably well pro- 
moted. The critical intelligence which it 
would seem to be his object to diffuse is 
singularly well exemplified, and by. ex- 
ample taught, in his comparison of Rich- 
ardson and Fielding, the great rivals of 
their time, and in his comprehensive 
counter-summaries of the special gifts of 
Thackeray and Dickens, the great rivals of 
the present day. These, we apprehend, 
are the portions of his work on which Mr. 
Masson has euployed most thought and 
care, and they are assuredly those from 
which his readers may derive most real 
instruction and most insight in the critical 
art. An assiduous study of them will do 
much towards. substituting sense and truth 
for the absurdities which one so often 
hears uttered in dogmatic tone on the 
distinctive qualities, as contrasted with 
each other, of the Author of “Esmond,” 
and the anthor of “ Little Dorrit.” 

The public have reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Masson for his brilliant and instrue- 
tive book. 


Life of George Washington. By Wasu- 
InGTON IrvinG. Vol. V. Conclusion, with 
General Index. (London: Henry G. Bohn). 
—It has fortunately happened that Mr. 
Washington Irving has had strength and 
leisure spared him to finish the most 


honourable of his works. In completing 
this enduring monument of Washington’s 
unequalled greatness he has also con- 
structed an imperishable memorial of his 
own genius. As long as freedom sliall be 
held precious in the heirlooms of Ameri- 
cans, or as heroic virtue shall find reve- 
rence amongst men, the pages of these 
volumes will be turned to for the animated 
record of the battles through which one 
was conquered and the straits through 
which the other was maintained. 

In this brief announcement of the con- 
cluding volume of Mr. Irving’s work we 
must be contented to inform our readers 
that it records the main events of the last 
ten years of Washington’s life, from his 
first installation as President of the United 
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States until his final departure from all 
earthly cares and woes and joys. Mr, 
Irving has narrated these events with the 
felicity and faithfulness which character-~ 
ized his record of the chequered scenes 
and incidents and fortunes of the war. 
In his animated grace and ease of style 
—sometimes deepening into an affecting 
eloquence—he has described the sorrows. 
and vexations, and the surny gleams of 
compensating joy which occurred to his 
hero during these memorable years of his 
political and private life. He has spared 
no labour of research in the verification of 
his statements, and has missed no charm 
of speech in their expression. 

A copious and correct index adds im~ 
mensely to the convenience of the work 
as a book of reference. 


Selections, Grave and Gay. By THoMaAs 
DE Quincey. Vol. XIII. Speculations 
Literary and Philosophic. (London and 
Edinburgh: James Hogg and Sons).—Mr, 
De Quincey’s collection of Essays is as 
inexhaustible of treasures as the cap of 
Fortunatus—we have but to dip into it 
and something precious always comes. to 
hand. To the contents of the volume now 
before us, this is just as applicable as to 
those of the richest and most varied of its 
predecessors in the series. Exch of the 
several articles is in its own.way excellent 
—full of strength or subtlety or beauty, 
according to the nature of the subject or 
the aspect under which the author con 
templates it. 

The volume comprises eight Essays, of 
which—as a new feature in the series— 
just four refer to that German literature 
with which Mr. De Quincey is known ta 
be so well acquainted. Amongst the papers 
not included in this class there is a severe 
article on the poetical ethics and the 
personal morality of Alexander Pope; a 
fine historical paper on Charlemagne, in 
which the author deals, according to the 
old Tory notion of fair dealing, with the 
elder and the great Napoleon; and a just 
and generous critical estimate of the writ- 
ings of Sir James Mackintosh. The Essays 
in German literature contain an eloquent 
and genial little dissertation on the noble. 
hearted Herder; a very beautiful and 
thoughtful exhibition of the philosophy 
of wsthetics, and Lessing’s long and valu- 
able labours on that subject ; and a masterly 
exposure of the heartless and disgusting 
indecency of Goéthe’s much-vaunted Wil. 
helm Meister, The whole of these papers 
are in all particulars worthy of Mr. De 
Quincey’s pen,—if we knew of any higher 
praise we would gladly give it, for we 
are sure it would be well deserved, 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


July 27. nape, John Thomas, esq., Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, Barbados. 

July 28. The Rev. John Tullock, to be Chaplain 
in Ordinary, Scotland. 

July 30. George Porter Athill, esq., to be 
Chief Justice at St. Lucia. 

Aug.2. The Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D., to be 
Inspector of Schools. 

Viscount Everley to be one of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Aug. 8. Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, to be 
Member of Council for India. 

Charles Lennox Wyke, esq., to be Ambassador 
at Nicaragua. 

The Hon. W. G. C. Elliot to be Secretary of 


Legation at Rio de Janeiro. 

Aug. 12, The Right Hon. W. Francis Cowper 
to be President of the Board of Trade. 

Aug. 13. The Right Hon. Henry Labouchere 
to be a Baron, by the title of Baron Taunton of 
Taunton. 

Aug. 16. Chas. Lennox Wyke, esq., to be C.B, 

Aug. 17. Col. David Edward Wood, C.B., to 
be K.C.B. 

Col. Henry W. Norman, to be C.B. 

Aug. 19. The Right Hon. E. P. Bouverie to 
be Second Church Estate Commissioner. 

Aug. 22. Knighted, Edward Hay Drummond 
Hay, esq., Governor of St. Helena. 





BIRTHS. 


May 30. At Ahmedabad, East Indies, the wife 
of Major E. W. Agar, a son. 

June 16. At Poona, Bombay Presidency, the 
wife of R. T. Buckle, esq., M.D., Staff-Surgeon, 


a son. 

July 6. At Gartnagrenach-house, Argyleshire, 
the wife of Major-Gen. Cuninghame, Indian 
Army, a dau. 

July 8. At Read-hall, the wife of Richard 
Fort, esq., a son. 

At Guernsey, the wife of Major Lennox, Royal 
Artillery, a dau. 

July 9. At Elstow, Bedfordshire, the wife of 
Turner A. Macan, esq., a son. 

At Brough-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of John 
Lawson, esq., a dau. 

July 10. At Walthamstow, the wife of Wm. 
Houghton, esq., twin sons. 

July 15. At Jersey, the wife of Edward Mou- 
tant, esq., of Samares-manor, a son and heir. 

At Rumwell-hall, near Taunton, Somerset, 
the wife of Capt. T. B. Tomlin, a son. 

July 16. At Sandgate, the wife of Major 
Hoste, C.B., Royal Artillery, a son. 

July 17. The wife of T. Churchill Langdon, 
esq., of Parrock’s-lodge, near Chard, Somerset, 
a dau. 

July 18. At Biarritz, the wife of M. Wyvill, 
esq., jun., M.P., a dau. 

At Beauchieff Abbey, Derbyshire, the resi- 
dence of her mother, the wife of the Rev. C. A. 
Assheton Craven, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, 
a dau. 

July 19. At Eastbourne, Sussex, the wife of 
W. Brodie, esq., a son. 

At White House, Isle of Arran, the wife of 
James Paterson, esq., a dau. 

July 20. At Inverness-terr., Kensington-gar- 
dens, the wife of George Edward Adams, esq., 
barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At 92, Inverness-ter., Kensington-gardens, the 
wife of George Edward Adams, barrister-at-law, 
a dau. . 

At Leiston, Suffolk, the wife of John D. Gar- 
rett, esq., a dau. 

Julg 21. At Norton-court, near Taunton, the 
wife of W. H. Hewett, esq., a dau. 

At Stevenage, the wife of the Rev. Edward 
Cadogan, a dau. 

At Riversdale-villa, Hampton Court, the wife of 
George Grant, esq., a son. 

At Great Missenden Vicarage, Bucks, the wife 
of the Rev. Joshua Greaves, a son. 

July 22. At Nettleworth-hall, Nottinghamsh., 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Fitzherbert, a dau, 


At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. R. H. 
Gall, 14th Light Dragoons, a son. 

July 23. At Gaines, the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur Childe, a dau. : 

In Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Col. Wil’oughby, C.B., a dau. 

At the house of her father, Mr. Alderman 
Copeland, M.P., Bushey, Herts., the wife of Wm. 
C. Capper, esq., H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, 
a dau. 

In Gloucester-place, Hyde-park-gardens, the 
wife of Charles Marshall Griffith, esq., barrister- 
at-law, a son. 

At Benwell-Tower, Northumberland, the wife 
of William J. ‘Cookson, a son. 

July 24. The Hon. Mrs. O. W. Lambart, East 
Lodge, Wortbing, a dau. 

At Syndale-house, the wife of F. Colville 
Hyde, esq., a dan. 

At Ballynarty-house, co. Limerick, the wife of 
C. Wilmot Smith, esq., a son. 

July 25. The Hon. Mrs. Biber Erskine, Clifton, 
Staffordshire, a dau. 

At Ellastone, the wife of the Rev. Sir C. R. 
Lighton, bart., twin daus. 

At Brookfield, Teignmouth, the wife of J. Cam- 
den Goodridge, esq., a son and heir. 

At Penn-hall, Wolverhampton, the wife of 
Henry Marten, esq. 

At Chesham-st., the wife of W. R. Ormsby 
Gore, esq., M.D., a dau. 

July 26. At Lowndes-sq., the Marchioness of 
Winchester, a dau. 

At Chester-sq., the wife of Sir Frederick Wm. 
Heygate, bart., M.P., a son. 

At the Bowers, Barkisland, near Halifax, York- 
shire, the wife of Francis R. Sowerby, esq., 
a son. 

At Caer-wood, Chepstow, the wife of the Rev. 
J. W. D. Hernaman, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, 
a 


son. 
At Coddington-house, Hereford, the wife of H. 


E. Vale, esq , a son. 

July 27. The Hon. Mrs. Spencer Ponsonby, St. 
James’s Palace, a dau. 

In the Close, Lichfield, the wife of Charles 
Gresley, esq., chapter-clerk, a son. 

At the Cathedral-close, Lichfield, the wife of 
C. Gresley, esq., a son. 

The wife of Eben. Rae, esq., of Bostol-lodge, 
Abbey-wood, Ként, a dau. 

At Glaisnock-house, Old Cumnock, N.B., the 
wife of Richard Bannatine, esq., M.D., a son. 

At Lauriston-castle, Kincardineshire, the wife 
of Alexr. Porteous, eaq., a son. 
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July 28. At Shoeburyness, the wife of Col. 
Gardner, R.A., a dau. 

At Rugby, the wife of Col. J. S. Paton, Deputy- 
Quartermaster-Gen., Bengal Army, twin daus. 

At Sutton Grange, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, the 
wife of William Pilkington, jun., esq., a son. 

July 29. At Cannington, the Hon. Mrs. H. 
Clifford, a dau. 

At Nuthurst Rectory, the wife of the Rev. John 
Ommanney M’Carogher, M.A., Rector of Nut- 
hurst, Sussex, a son. 

At Westow-house, near Bath, the wife of Alfred 
Bankart, esq., a dau. 

At Pallion-hall, nearfSunderland, the wife of C. 
Maling Webster, esq.,ia son. 

July 30, The Hon. Mrs. Augustus Byron, a 


au. 
At Portman-st., Portman-sq., Mrs. Joseph 
Briggs, of Borden-park, Tunbridge, a dau. 
At Paris, the wife of F. W. M. Bund, esq., M.P., 


a dau. 

At Quendon-hall, the wife of Henry Byng, esq., 
a dau. 

At Culverlands, Burghfield, near Reading, the 
wife of James Taylor, esq., of Todmorden-hall, 
Lancashire, a dau. 

At Ford-park, near Plymouth, the wife of 
James Wolferstan, esq., a son. 

July 31. At Winchester, the wife of H. E. 
Sullivan, esq., M.C.S., a son. 

At Whitburgh-house, Mrs. J. Chirnside, a son. 

At Canford, the Lady Louisa Ponsonby, a 


son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Col. Edward Somer- 
set, C.B., a dau. 

At Allerton-hall, near Liverpool, the wife of 
Capt. Inglefield, R.N., a son. 

Aug. 1. At Eccleston-sq., Viscountess Ingestre, 
a dau. 

At Eaton Rectory, Northamptonshire, the wife 
of the Rev. T. E. Chataway, a son. 

At Milford-hall, S:afford, Mrs. Levet, a son. 

At Blythswood-house, Renfrewshire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Rowley, a son. 

At Worth, Sandwich, the wife of Capt. Henry 
Boys, R.N., a dau. 

Aug. 2. At St. Margaret’s-lodge, Isleworth, 
the wife of Edw. Archer Wilde, jun., esq., a dau. 

At Evington-place, Kent, the wife of Sir 
Courtenay Honywood, bart., a dau. 

At the Moss, Ripley, Yorkshire, the wife of 
John Dury, esq., a son. 

Aug. 3. At White Friars, Chester, the wife of 
Dr. Thomas, twin daus. 

At Pailton-house, Lutterworth, the wife of 
Capt. Constable Curtis, late 12th Royal Lancers, 
a dau. 

At Canning-street, Liverpool, the wife of T. 
Stamford Raffles, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

Aug. 4. At Easter Warriston-house, Edin- 
burgh, the wife of W. H. May, esq., of Haalow- 
castle, Kent, a son. 

At Langton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. A. 
Shadwell, a dau. 

At the Chateau de Chicheray, near Vendome, 
Bertha, the wife of the Right Hon. William 
Manell, M.P., a dau. 

Aug. 5. At Ripley, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Richmond Tate, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of Eyre Coote, esq., West- 
park, Hants, a son. 

At Britannia-sq., the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Hurndall, a dau. 

At Marshfoot-house, Dagenham, Mrs. Charles 
Freeman, a son. 

At Denbies, Dorking, the wife of Geo. Cubitt, 
€sq., a son and heir. 

Aug. 6. At Viscount Boyne’s, London, the 
Lady Katherine Hamiiton Russell, a dau. 

Aug.7. At Rutland-gate, the wife of W. P. 
Adam, esq., M.P., of Blair-Adam, a son. 

At Oak-lodge, Guildford, the wife of Henry 
Dalbiac Harrison, esq., a dau. 

At Congham-house, Norfolk, 
Elwes, a dau, 


Mrs. Robert 
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At Shirehampton, near Bristol, the wife of 
Col. W. C. Hicks, a son. 

At Rough Down Villas, Boxmoor, Herts, the 
wife of Horace John Brooke, esq., late of Bourn- 
end-lodge, Boxmoor, a son. 

Aug. 8. At Wans, the wife of C. H. Wynd- 
ham, esq., a dau. 

At Crabwall-hall, the wife of John James 
Rowe, esq., a dau. 

At Muntham, near Horsham, the wife of 
Lieut. W. T. Chitty, 13th B.N.I., Assistant 
Military Auditor-General, Bombay, a son. 

The wife of Lowes Dickinson, esq., of Lang- 
hain-chambers, a son. 

Aug.9. At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of the 
Rev. George Richards, D.D., of Streatham, 
Surrey, a son. 

At Russell-pl., Fitzroy-sq., the wife of Adam 
D. Dundas, esq., R.N., a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of Thomas Waraker, 
esq., LL.D., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Heath-house, near Wakefield, the wife of 
E. A. Leatham, esq., M.P., a son. 

Aug. 10, At Middleton, near Béverley, Mrs. 
Arthur Brooksbank, twin sons. 

Aug. 11. Lady Norreys, a dau. 

At the residence of Baron Hambro, Roehampton, 
the wife of Charles Hambro, esq., a dau. 

At Grove-house, Twickenham, Mrs. Frederick 
Gwatkin, a son. 

At Nuttield, Surrey, the wife of H. Edmund 
Gurney, esq., a dau. 

At Royal-circus, Edinburgh, the wife of T. L. 
F. Livingstone, a son, 

Fo Zurich, the wife of R. Cameron Galton, esq., 
a dau. 

Aug. 12. At Baynton-house, Westbury, Wilts, 
the wife of Robert Cochrane, esq., a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of 8. H. Moore, esq., 
R.N., Secretary to Commodore the Hon. J. R. 
Drummond, C.B., a dau. 

The wife of Wm. Linton Eskrigge, esq., Spring 
Mount, near Stockport, a son. 

At Cavendish-place, Brighton, the wife of Mr. 
Serjeant Pigott, a dau. 

Aug. 13. At Bangor, N. Wales, the wife of 
Alex. M’Ritchie, esq., of Garden Reach, Calcutta, 
a dau. 

At the College, Brixton-hill, Surrey, the wife 
of Dr. E. T. Wilson, a dau. 

At Psostle-house, Abbey-wood, the wife of 
Augustus Camillus Marzetti, esq., a dau. 

At Sunbury-house, Sunbury, tue wife of Capt. 
Lendy, a dau. 

Aug. 14. At Belmore-house, Hants, the wife 
of Capt. John Fane C, Hamilton, R.N., a son. 

At Chilton-lodge, Surbiton, the wife of Major 
Pocock, a dau. 

At Circus, Bath, the wife of John Soden, esq., 
a son. 

At St. Paul’s Parsonage, Silloth, Cumberland, 
the wife of the Rev. Francis Redford, F.R.A.S., 
a dau. 

Aug. 15. The wife of Richd. H. Evans, esq., 
of Watergate-house, Ellesmere, Salop, a son. 

The wife of Alexander Heylin, esq., of Pater- 
noster-row and Kensington, a dau. 

At the Haining, Selkirk, N.B., the Hon. Mrs. 
William Napier, a dan. , 

At Highfield, Rockferry, Cheshire, Mrs. Chas. 
Melhuish, a son. . 

At the Parsonage, Redhill, the wife of H. W. 
Holmes, esq., of N orfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, 
a dau. 

Aug. 16. 


At Rutland-gate, the Hon. Mrs. 
Ashley Ponsonby, a son 


"At Abbot’s Moss, Northwich, Cheshire, the 


Lady Frances Lloyd, a son. 
AL Curzon-house, South Audley-street, Lady 


Burghersh, a son, . 
At Chamber-hall, near Bolton, the wife of 


Joseph Crook, e=q., M.P., @ Son. : 
At Diamona-beil, near Sedgefield, the wife of 


Mr. J. K. Beckwith, a son. 
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* Aug. 17. At Wonston-cottage, Hants, the wife 
of the Rev. George M. Gibbs, a dau. 

Aug. 18. At Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, the 
wife of the Rev. John H. R. Summer, a dau. 

At Mount Mascal, Kent, the wife of Major 
John Lawrie, 19th Depot Battalion, a son. 


Marriages. 


[Sept. 


Aug. 19. At the Manor-house, Chiswick, the 
wife of Harrington Tuke, M.D., a dau. 

At Ingleby Manor, Yorkshire, the Lady De 
L’Isie and Dudley, a son. 

In South Audley-st., Grosvenor-square, Mrs. 
George Goodley Wilkinson, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


May 19. At King William’s-town, British Kaf- 
fraria, O. Wilmans, esq., late of the British 
German Legion, to Catherine Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Humfrey, and grand-dau. of 
the late Gen. Humfrey. 

May 21. At Auckland, New Zealand, Lieut. 
Theodore Hollinworth, youngest son of Vice- 
Adm. Hollinworth, of Southsea, Hants, to 
Caroline, only dau. of John J. Montefiore, esq., of 
Auckland. 

June 2. At Hawthorn, near Melbourne, Mor- 
daunt Smallpage, youngest son of the late Major 
Smallpage, 8th Bengal Calvary, to Franecs Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of S. G. Henry, esq., M.L.C., 
Findon. 

July 4. At Halifax, N.S., M. Bowes Daly, esq., 
son of Sir Dominick Daly, to Joanna, dau. of the 
Hon. Edward Kenny, President of the Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia. 

July 12. At Yeovil, Thomas Godfrey Carey, esq., 
L.L.D., of Guernsey, son of Haviland Carey, 
esq., to Susan Elizabeth, dau. of John Slade, esq., 
of Yeovil, solicitor. 

July 14. At Louth, Lincolnshire, the Rev. W. 
Spencer, B.A., assistant chaplain, Bengal esta- 
blishment, to Kate, fourth dau. of Alex. T. Rogers, 
esq., of the Priory, Louth, Lincolnshire. 

At Exeter, William Paul Swain, surgeon, 
Devonport, to Harriet Eliza Cleeve, youngest 
dau. of the late John Ward, esq., of Mount Rad- 
ford, Exeter. 

At Wanstead, James Matthew G. Wyatt, son 
of James Wyatt, esq., of Dudley-grove, and great- 
grandson of the late James Wyatt, Surveyor- 
Gen. of H.M.’s Board of Works, to Eliza Pinta, 
second dau. of George Hearn, esq., of Snares- 
brook-house, Snaresbrook, Essex. 

At Lennoxville, Canada East, the Rev. J. H. 
Thompson, Professor of Theology, Bishop’s Col- 
lege, to Mary Lavinia, youngest dau. of James 
Waldron, esq., of Hartswell, Wivelescombe, 
Somerset. 

July 18. At Brighton, Wm. Cuffe Burton, eldest 
son of the late Wm. Burton, esq., formerly of 
Areley-house, Worcestershire, and grandson of 
Sir Charles and the Hon. Lady Burton, of Poller- 
ton, co, Carlow. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George Barnham 
Sharpe, Capt. Bedfordshire Light Infantry, eldest 
son of the late George Henry Sharpe, esq , of St. 
Vincent, to Sophie Janet Pitt, youngest dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. David Forbes, C.B. 

July 19. At St. Andrew’s, the Rev. J. Hardinge 
Cole, eldest son cf Thomas C. Cole, esq., of Wood- 
view, Innisshannon, co. Cork, to Adelaide, dau. 
of the late George C. Frend, esq., of Rutha, co. 
Limerick, and Rosetta, co. Cork. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Robert, second 
son of Joseph Goff, esq., of Hale-park, Hants, to 
Una Cameron-Barclay, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Lau- 
tour, C B., K.H., Col. of 3rd Lt. Dragoons. 

At Sowerby, Daniel Woodley Prowse, barris- 
ter-at-law, of St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Sarah 
Anne Edleston, only dau. of the late George 
Farrar, esq., of West Royd, Sowerby, Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 

At Edinburgh, John Warrach, esq., Catherine- 
bank, to Mary, youngest dau. of Dr. Cumming, 
H.M,’s Inspector of Schools. 

At Dalnaglar-lodge, Perthshire, Capt. Wm. 


Henry Fellowes, son of the Rev. Henry Fellowes, 
Vicar of Sidbury, Devonshire, to Georgiana Jane, 
dau. of Henry James, e-q., M.D., of Ireton Wood- 
house, Derbyshire. 

At Bromley, Kent, Edw. Ilott, esq., surgeon, to 
Hannah Julia, second dau. of the late Rev. Jonn 
Fennell, Incumbent of Crosstone, Yorkshire. 

July 20. At the British Embassy, Brussels, 
Percy Augustus Elphinstone, esq., 18th Regt. 
H1.M.’s Bombay Army, third son of Alexander 
Elphinstone, Capt. R.N., of Livonia, Devon, to 
Margaret Agnes, younger dau. of the late Archi- 
bald Bogle, esq., of Gillmore-bill, N.B. 

At Edgbaston, Birmingham, the Rev. Rd. Fer- 
guson, Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
to Phebe Louisa, youngest daw. of the late Wm. 
Chance, esq., of Birmingham. 

At Fishbourne, Capt. R. B. Crawford, R.N., to 
Annie Maria, only dau. of the late George Dowell, 
esq., R.N. 

At Hartshorne, Capt. Edgar John Disney, of 
the 24th Regt., eldest son of Edgar Disney, esq., of 
the Hyde, Essex, to Lilias Charlotte, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. Henry William Buckley, 

tector of Hartshorne, Derbyshire. 

July 21, At Coggershall, Essex, the Rev. Wm. 
Briscoe Tritton, Vicar of Cioferd, Somerset, 
second son of the Rev. Robert Tritton, Rector of 
Morden, Surrey, to Eleanor Wiilet, eldest dau. of 
Osgood Hanbury, esq., of Holfield-grange, Essex, 
and widow of the Rev. W. Ayling, late of Tilling- 
ton, Sussex. 

At Windsor, the Rev. Wm. Crawford Brome- 
head, Assistant Chaplain in the Presidency of 
Bengal, youngest son of the Rev. A. Crawiord 
Bromehead, of Newbold, near Chesterfield, to 
Charlotte Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late 
Lawrence Ormerod, esq., of Bankside, Rossen- 
dale, Laneashire. 

July 23. At Tamworth, Francis Hawkins, 
M.D., of Bolton-st., London, to Sarah Jane, only 
dau. of the late Geo. Haywood, esq., formerly of 
Park-hall, Derbyshire. 

At Aller, Somerset, John, eldest son of Joseph 
Johnson Miles, esq., of Highgate, to Helen, third 
dau. of Charles Hyde. esq., of Aller. 

At St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Wm. L. Hunt, 
esq., to Anna Maria, widow of John de Mole, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

July 26, At Shirley, the Rev. Sidney Henry 
Lear, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
second son of the late Dean of Salisbury, to 
Henrietta Louisa, youngest dau. of James Win. 
Farrer, esq., of Ingieborough, Yorkshire. 

At Walmer, Wm. Melancthon, Lieut. R.N., 
youngest son of Thos. Sanctuary, esq., of Spring- 
field, Sussex, to Mary Winchester, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Henry Harvey, R.N., of H.M.S. ** Queen 
Charlotte,” and grand-dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Sir Thomas Harvey, K.C.B. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Thos. Humphreys, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn, to Jean- 
nette Napoli, only child of the late John Cotman, 
esq., of Riverhead, Kent. 

At St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, Thomas Lee, esq., 
only son of the late Thos, Lee, esq., of the Elms, 
Hackney, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest dau. of Geo. 
Rushton, esq., of Mounte-st. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, Edward Brown 
Fitton, esq., second surviving son of Dr. Fitton, 
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of Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, to Harriett Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of tha late Dr. Geo. Gregory. 

At Brinkworth, the Rev. Arthur Evans, Rector 
of Little Somerford, to Susan Anne, third dau. cf 
the late G. Brock, esq., of Cossington, Somerset. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. Pownoll Wm. Phipps, 
B.A., of Pembroke.College, Oxford, second son of 
the late Col. Pownoll Phipps, K.C., H.E.I.C.S., 
of Oaklands, Clonmel, Ireland, to Elizabeth 
Dampier, only dau. of Shuckburgh Risley, esq., 
of Mecklenburgh-square. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Lovett, of 
the 2nd Life Guards, to Miss Morick, niece of the 
Ear! of ‘Verulam. 

At Southmolton, H. Smythe, esq., of Lanark- 
villas, Maida-vale, London, to Ann, dau. of Robt. 
Furse, esq., of Southmolton. 

At Langar, Notts, George Loribond Bridges, 
Lieut. R.N., to Harriet Fanny, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Butler, Rector of Langar. 

July 27. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, R. 
Ogilvy, esq., eldest son of Sir J. Ogilvy, bart., 
M.P., to Olivia B. Kinnaird, only dau. of Lord 
Kinnaird. 

At Oakfield, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Edward 
H. Bradby, Assistant-Master of Harrow School, 
to Ellen Sarah, dau. of the late John Johnson, 
esq., of Ryde, 1.W. 

At Fulford, the Rev. A. B. Skipworth, of 
Croxby, Lincolnsh., to Eliza Mary, eldest dau. of 
Geo. Brown, esq., of Fulford. 

At South Kirkby, Yorkshire, Wm. Shepherd, 
go son ef R. Wiiliamson, esq., of Rainsdell- 

all, Cheshire, to Maria Louisa, youngest dau. of 
Joseph Ward, esq., of Hague-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Christ Church, Higbbury, Henry, second 
son of George May, esq., of Reading, to Ellen, 
dau. of the late Joseph Browne, esq., of Pad- 
worth, Berks. 

At St. Michael’s, Stockwell, William Edward, 
eldest son of W. D. Jourdain, esq., of Albert- 
road, Regent’s-park, and Kegworth, Leicestersh., 
to Maria Louise, only surviving dau. of the late 
Robert Meggy, esq. 

At Ludford, Herefordshire, John Bennett, esq., 
late of the 21st and 80th Regts., only son of Ed- 
ward Bennett, esq.,of Bedstone-house, Shropshire, 
to Caroline Mary, second dau. of Joseph Tarratt, 
esq., of Ludford-park. 

July 28. At Exeter, Wm. A. Summers, esq., 
surgeon, Collumpton, to Louisa Margaret, dau. of 
the laie Joseph Dixon Thornley, esq., of Bally- 
shannon, Ireland. 

At Malvern-wells, the Rev. Wm. Hector Lyon, 
M.A., Rector of Oborne, Incumbent of Castleton, 
Dorset, and Rural Dean, eldest son of the late 
Rev. R. Lyon, D.D., to Julia Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late James Montresor Standen, esq. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, David Crawford, 
esq., 8.8.C,, Edinburgh, to Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Shuttlewort», esq., of 
the Grange, Great Bowden, Leicestershire. 

At St. James’s, Clapham, George Salmon, of 
Crescent-place, Park-road, Clapham, and Great 
George-st., Westminster, Solicitor, to Susan, 
widow of Henry Simpson, esq., formerly of Hare- 
wood-sq., and Lincoln’s-inn-tields. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Fred. 
Edward Tyrwhitt Drake, eldest son of the late 
Rev. George Tyrwhitt Drake, Rector of Malpas, 
Cheshire, to Maria Diana Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Mr. and Lady Charlotte Mickle- 
thwait, of Taverham-hall, Norfolk. 

At Combe Down, Bath, the Rev. Robert James 
Allen, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the Training College, Saltley, Birming- 
ham, to Georgina, youngest and only surviving 
dau. of the late Major George Mewton Prole, 
H.E.LC.S, 

At St. Mary’s, Putney, Vineent Briscoe, young- 
est son of the Rev. Robert Tritton, Rector of 
Morden, raph to Helen Catherine, youngest 
dau. of Charles Kelson, esq., of the Lawn, 
Putney. 

At Chilton, Bucks, Frederick Drummond, 
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eldest son of the late Robert Hibbert, esq., of 
Chalfont-lodge, Bucks, to Hester Louisa, younger 
dau. of the late Fiennes Trotman, esq., of Siston- 
court, Gloucestershire, and Bucknell, Oxon. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Robert Thomas 
Carew, esq., D.L., of Ballinamona-park, co, 
Waterford, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of Richard 
Clayton Browne Clayton, esq., D.L., of Adling- 
— Lancashire, and Carigbyrne, co. Wex- 
ord. 

At Edinburgh, Abercromby Robert Dick, esq., 
to Agnes Margaret, third dau. of Humphrey 
Graham, esq., of Athol!-crescent, Edinburgh. 

July 30. At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Francis 
Stafford Pipe Wolferston, esq., barrister-at-law, 
eldest son of Stanley Pipe Wolferston, esq., of 
Statfeld, staffordshire, to Sarah, fifth dau. of 
W. H. Belli, esq., late of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

At Falmouth, Robert Constantine Pender, esq. 
of Budockvean, near Fxlmouth, to Amelia, third 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir. W. H. Sleeman, 
K.C.B., resident at Lucknow. 

At Gosforth, Erasmus Coryton, eldest son of 
J. C. Roberts, esq., of Trevol, near Torpoint, to 
Ann Florence, youngest dau. of the late John 
Anderson, esq., of Coxlodze-hall, Northumber- 
land. 

At Isleworth, Peter Seville, esq., of Wellfield 
house, Lees, Lancashire, to Ellen Agnes, third 
dau. of George Gray Barton, esq., of Heddon- 
house, Isleworth. 

At St. Pancras New Church, Thomas Francis, 
eldest son of Thomas Blackwell, esq., of Harrow 
Weald, and Soho-sq., to Emily Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of the late William Stevens, esq., of the 
Old Jewry. 

At High Cliff, Major Charles John Strange, 
R.A., youngest son of the late Sir Thomas 
Strange, Chief Justice of Madras, to Emma 
Brownmill, fourth dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Cameron, K.H., of the Grenadier Guards, and of 
Nea-house, Christchurch, Hants. 

Aug. 1. At St. James’s, Paddington, E. J. Mort- 
lock, esq., of Cambridge, son of the late Rev. H. 
Mortlock, to Mary Jane, second dau. of Chas, 
Hall, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, and St. Petersburgh- 
house, Bayswater. 

Albert Smith, esq., of North-end Lodge, Wal- 
ham-green, to Mary, eldest dau. of R. Keeley, esq, 

Aug. 2. At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Henry 
William Bradford, esq., of Suffolk-street, Pall- 
mall, eldest son of the Rev. W. M. K. Bradford, 
Rector of Westmeon, Hants, to Adolphine Chris- 
tian, eldest dau. of the late Sutherland Hall 
Sutherland, esq., of Eaton-pl. 

At Keswick, Philip Howard Frere, esq., of 
Dun-gate, Cam! ridgeshire, son of the late Mr. 
Serjeant Frere, of Downing College, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Henry Gipps, canon 
tesidentiaswy of Carlisle, and Vicar of Keswick. 

At Hitcham, Suffolk, Major R. Cary Barnard, 
late of the 4lst Regt., to Anne, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. J. S. Henslow, Rector of Hitecham. 

At Newbold-upon-Avon, Alexander Cochran, 
esq., of Ashkirk, N.B., to Margaret Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Charles M. Caldecott, esq., of Hol- 
brook Grange, Warwickshire. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Mordaunt Martin 
Fitzgerald, esq., Bengal Artillery, son of the 
late Lt.-Col. John Fitzgerald, to Anna Fraser, 
dau. of the late Richard Fraser Lewis, esq., of 
Madras. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, William Rayne, 
third son of James Foot, esq., of Westbourne- 
terrace-road, Hyde-park, to Mary, only dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sir Scudamore W. Steel, K.C.B. 

Aug.3. At Claverton-manor, Somerset, William 
Stirling Halsey, of her Majesty’s Bengal Civil 
Service, second son of Henry William Richard 
Westgarth Halsey, esq., of Henley-park, Surrey, 
to Sophia Victoria, dau. of the Right Hon. James 
Wilson, M.P., of Claverton-manor, near Bath, 
and Upper Belgrave-st., London. 

At New St. Pancras Church, by the Rev. Allen 
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Swinburn, R. J. F. Crowther, of the Admiralty, 
Somerset House, and eldest son of Major R. J. F. 
Crowther, R.M., to Emily, only dau. of Joseph 
Cater, esq., late of Lincolnshire. 

At Buckminster, Edward George Baker, esq., 
of Langham, Rutland, youngest son of R. W. 
Baker, esq., of Cottesmore, to Miss Ann Mar- 
shall, only child of the late Arthur Marshall, esq., 
of the former place. 

At Bray, Max Miiller, esq., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, to Georgina Adelaide, eldest dau. 
of Riversdale Grenfell, esq., of Ray -lodge, 
Maidenhead. 

Aug 4. At Bunbury, Cheshire, Henry B. Lee, 
esq., of Rockferry, to Mary Louisa, third dau. of 
the late Pearce Llewhellyn Butler, esq., of 
Castlemartin, Pembrokeshire. 

At Plympton, the Rev. William P. Pye, Incum- 
bent of Countess Weir, Exeter, to Althea Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Smythe, of 
Ridgeway, Plympton. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Alban 
Thomas Atwood, M.A., Vicar of Leake, in the 
North-Riding of Yorkshire, to Mary Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas South, esq., of Bury- 
house, Alverstoke, Hants. 

At Chester, the Rev. A. Lodge, Curate of 
Wavertree, to Margaret, second dau. of the late 
Pierce Wynne York, esq., Dyffryn Aled, Den- 
bighshire. 

At Leek, Staffordshire, Hugh George, only 
son of Hugh Shaw, esq., of Pownall - hall, 
Cheshire, to Annie Helen, dau. of the late Capt. 
Thomas, and neice of Mrs. Grosvenor, of Leek. 

At Norwood, John Beardmore Weathen, esq., 
of Ladbroke-sq., Kensington-park, to Emma Gale, 
niece and adopted child of George Knight, esq., 
of Norwood-green, Middlesex. 

At Dover, Horace Wm. Montagu, Lieut.-Col. 
Royal Engineers, third son of the Rev. G. Mon- 
tague, Rector of South Pickenham, to Catharine 
Frances, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. England, 
Royal Artillery. 

At St. Paul’s, Fazeley, Henry Egerton, esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn and Hanover-terr., Regent’s-park, 
to Annie, dau. of the Rev. Cyprian Thompson, 
Incumbent of Fazeley. 

At Awliscombe, the Rev. Geo. Shaw Munn, 
Rector of Madresfield, Worcestershire, to Ellen 
Julia, younger dau. of the late Rev. 'T. H. Walker, 
of Beckleigh, Devon. 

Aug. 6. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Oswald, 
only son of John Crawfurd, esq., to Margaret 
Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late Richard Ford, 
esq., of Heavitree. 

_ At Woodcote, Oxon, the Rev. Alfred J. Cole- 
ridge, Curate of Great Haseley, Oxon, to Agnes 
Elizabeth Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. Philip H. 
Nind, M.A., Vicar of Southstoke-cum-Woodcote. 

Aug. 9. At Canford Magna, Richard Du Cane, 
esq., eldest son of the late Major Richard Du 
Cane, of the 20th Light Dragoons, to Charlotte 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late Sir Josiah John 
Guest, bart., of Dowlais, Glamorganshire, and 
Cranford-manor, Dorsetshire. 

At Coolock, John Knight, youngest son of the 
late Sir Henry Fitzherbert, bart., of Tissington- 
hall, Derbyshire, to Arabella Penelope, third dau. 
of the late W. White, esq , of Shrubs, co. Dublin. 

At Dartmouth, Philip Wm. Flower, esq., of 
Tooting, Surrey, to Elizabeth Lee, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. Wm. Jephson, of Camberwell, 
Surrey, and niece of Alexander Fotheringham, 
esq., of Gunfield, Dartmouth. 

At Stapleton, Salop, Henry de Winton, esq., son 
of Parry de Winton, esq., of Maesderwen, Bre- 
conshire, to Caroline Gertrude, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Henry and the Lady Emily Harding. 

At St. Paui’s, Knightsbridge, the Hon. George 
Mostyn, eldest son of Lord Vaux, of Harrowden, 
to Mary Monk, second dau. of the late Lord 
Bishop of Glocester and Bristol. 

At Farnham, Lieut.-Col. Duncan M. Bethune, 
lst Battalion 9th Regt., son of the late Rev. 
Hector Bethune, Dingwall, Ross-shire, to Mysie 
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Jane, eldest dau. of James Knight, esq., Vernon- 
house, Farnham, Surrey. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Thos. Off- 
spring Blackall, Vicar of Kemsing-with-Seale, 
Kent, to Emma, youngest dau.-of the late Thos. 
Fenwick, esq., of Southill, Durham. 

At Brighton, Percival, second son of Augustus 
Bosanquet, esq., of Osidge, Middlesex, to Char- 
lotte Louisa, youngest dau. of Richard Bevan, 
esq., of Brighton. 

At Winchelsea, Robert Vaile Skinner, esq., of 
Winchelsea, youngest son of David Skinner, esq., 
of Headcorn, to Maria Louisa, third dau. of T, 
R. Legg, esq., of Maritean-house, Winchelsea, 

At the British Embassy, Paris, the Hon. Geo. 
Augustus Hamilton Chichester, to Elizabeth Lucy 
Virginia, only dan. of T. H. Oliver, esq., of the 
Manor-house, Bath. 

At Dalhousie-castle, Sir James Fergusson of 
Kilkerran, bart., to the Lady Edith Christian 
Ramsay, second dau. of the Marquis of Dalhousie, 

At Clifton, Henry Plumer Chamberlain, esq., 
late Capt. 3rd Buffs, son of the late Major 
Chamberlain, 84th Regt., to Florence Lydia, 
youngest dau. of Henry Corles Bingham, esq., of 
Wartnaby-hall, Melton Mowbray. 

At Cheltenbam, Charles Gerveys Grylls, Com- 
mander R.N., eldest son of the Rev. Henry 
Grylls, Vicar of St. Neot, Cornwall, to Annie, 
third dau. of the late James Robinson, esq. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Sir S. Villiers Surtees, 
Chief Justice of the Mauritius, to Barbara Eliza, 
only dau. of the late Rev. William Bosworth, 
Charley-hall, Leicesters:ire. 

At Watford, Charles Neeve, esq., of Fareham, 

oungest son of Charles Neeve, esq., of Carlton- 
in-Cleveland, Yorkshire, to Mary Helen, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. G. Wells, of Guildford. 

At Ipswich, the Rev. Arthur Hastings Kelk, of 
Sutton Bonnington, Notts, son of the late Hyve 
Keik, esq., of Osgathorpe, Leicestershire, to Eli- 
zabeth Anne Alice, eldest dau. of C. Watson, esq., 
Berners-house, Ipswich. 

Aug. 10. At Kingston, Lieut. R. Hastings 
Harrington, R.N., H.M.S. **‘ Agamemnon,” son of 
the late Capt. Harrington, R.N., to Lucy Sarra- 
dine, second dau. of the late Rev. James Fitz 
Maurice, M.A., of Hawarden, Flintshire, and St. 
Pancras, London. 

At Easby, Archibald Alexander Douglas, Major 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, second son of Col. 
Claude Douglas, her Majesty’s Indian Army, 
Bengal Presidency, to Sarah Frances, eldest dau. 
of Richard Machel Jaques, esq., of Easby-abbey, 
and Silton-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Patcham, near Brighton, the Rev. Edward 
Crofton, M.A., of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, grand- 
son of the late Sir Hugh Crofton, bart., of Mohill, 
Ireland, to Sarah, second dau. of William Tanner, 
esq., deputy-lieut. for Sussex. 

At Brighton, Fairless, second son of Joseph 
Barber, esq., solicitor, Brighouse, to Maria Louisa, 
elder dau. of Henry Anderson Musgrave, esq.) 
and niece of Lewis Glenton, esq., Blackheath. 

At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Edward Levi Ames, 
esq., third son of George Henry Ames, esq., of 
Cote-house, Glocestershire, to Emily, second dau. 
of Edward Lawford, esq. 

At Park-terrace, Stirling, N.B., Alexander 
Wilson, jun., esq., Bannockburn, to Helen Pear- 
son, youngest dau. of William Galbraith, esq., of 
Black-house. 

Aug. 11. At Gosfield, the Rev. Lester Lester, 
second son of John Bingley Garland, esq., of 
Stone, and Leeson-house, Dorset., to Julia Eliza, 
only dau. of the Rev. Stephen Wilkinson Dowell, 
of Gosfield, Essex. 

George Frederick Buller, esq., youngest son of 
Sir Antony Buller, of Pound, to Georgina, young- 
est dau. of the late Ralph Forster, esq., of Jar- 
dinfield, co. Berwick. 

At Streatham, the Rev. Thomas K. Abbott, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. Joseph 
Kingsmill, M.A., of Streatham-hill, S., Surrey, 
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Chaplain of the Government Model Prison, Pen- 
tonville. 

At Stroud, the Rev. Edward Woodhouse, B.A., 
Trinity Coliege, Cambridge, to Fanny Biddell, 
youngest dau. of John Biddell, esq., Stratford- 
abbey, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Alexander Clif- 
ford, son of the late William Campbell Middle- 
mist, R.N., Maryanne Cecilia, second dau. of 
R. L. Middlemist, esq., Great Coram-st., Rus- 
sell-equare. 

At Farnham, Surrey, the Rev. William Mellor 
Fletcher, eldest son of the late Rev. William 
Fletcher of Harwell, Berks., to Ellen, eldest dau. 
of the late H. Chamberlin, esq., of Narborough- 
hall, Norfolk. 

At Addington, Surrey, Hugh, eldest son of the 
late Alexander Cowie, esq., M.A. to Septima, dau. 
of T. Warriters, esq., of Heathfield, Addington. 

At Hurworth, William Waldy, esq., of Gray’s 
Inn, to Isabella, eldest dau. of Robert Green, 
esq., of Longnewton, and niece of Thomas Green, 
esq., of Hurworth. 

Aug. 12. At Broadwater, Sussex, Jonah Smith 
Wells, esq., of Carpendus, Watford, Herts., to 
Jane, second surviving dau. of G. H. Wilson, esq., 
of Harvest-lodge, Lorrha, Ireland. 

At Godalming, Edmond Walcott, esq., only 

son of W. H. L. Walcott, esq., of Clifton-park, 
Gloucestershire, to Ellen, second dau. of the late 
J. H. Frankland, esq., of Eshing-park, Godal- 
ming. 
At Hove, Brighton, Lieut.-Gen. Pattle, C.B., 
formerly commanding the Bengal 3rd Cavalry, 
to Jane Anne, widow of the late Capt. Theodore 
Hickson, of the 80th Foot, and eldest surviving 
dau. of the Rev. R. P. Brook, Ex-Chaplain of 
the Bengal Establishment. 

Aug. 13. At Brighton, James D. Dick, son of 
Sir Charles Dick, bart., to Josephine, younger 
dau. of B. Smithers, esq. 

At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, Charles Plummer, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, youngest 
son of Stephen Plummer, esq., of Canterbury, to 
Marion, younger dau. of J. Francklin Rose, esq., 
of Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park. 

At St. Michael’s, Cornhill, George Money, son 
of the late T. B. Swinhoe, esq., of Calcutta, to 
D. M. Maud, second dau. of the Rev. T. W. 
Wrench, Rector of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 

At St. John’s, Bethnal-green, W. M. Bankene, 
son of W. W. J. Bankene, esq., of Norwood, to 
Rosetta E. S. Fox, eldest dau. of Capt. J. Fox, 
of Lynn, Norfolk. 

Aug. 16. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the 
Rey. John Peter Hardy, M.A., only son of the 
late John Peter Hardy, esq., of Green-park, 
Bath, to Mary, eldest dau. of Thos. Hardy, esq., 
of Warwick-sq., Pimlico. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Wm. Henry Cleaver, 
Student of Christ Church, to Caroline Ann, fifth 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Wheler Hume, Incumbent 
of St. Mary Magdalene, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Harry Shoubridge, 
esq., Richmond, Surrey, to Martha Anne, eldest 
dau. of John Baron Howes, esq., of Irthling- 
borough, Northamptonshire. 

At Leamington, Hamilton Smithett, Lieut. 
H.M.’s Royal Bengal Horse Artillery, son of 
Capt. Luke Smithett, R.N., to Mary Anna, dau. 
of Sam. Frampton Stallard, esq., of Leamington. 

At Pylle, Somerset, Maurice Rodgers, esq., of 
Ringwell-house, Ditcheat, to Caroline Elizabeth, 
dau. of the Rev. W. Gale, Rector of Pylle. 

At Bristol, Col. Wm. Robert Nedham, eldest 
son of the late Major-Gen. Wm. Nedham, to 
Mary, only surviving dau. of the late Comm. 
John Popham Baker, R.N. 

Aug. 17. At Friern Barnett, William Knight, 
esq., 90th Light Infantry, younger son of the late 
Wm. Knight, esq., of Farnham, Surrey, to Cor- 
helia Mary, elder dau. of George Bury, esq., of 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 

At Pulborough, Henry Byham, esq., of the 
War Department, to Martha, dau. of the late 
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Richard Byham, esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Ordnance. 

At Manchester, Richard, eldest son of William 
Woodward, esq., Whalley Range, to Mary Caro- 
line, eldest dau. of Johann Engel, esq., Wies- 
baden, Nassau. 

At Ipswich, Thomas Wm. Salmon, esq., of 
Diss, eldest son of the late Rev. T. W. Salmon, 
Incumbent of Hopton, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of George Josselyn, esq., of Ipswich. 

Aug. 18. At St. Jamess, Westminster, Sir 
Walter Buchanan Riddell, bart., to Alicia, young- 
est dau. of the late Wm. Ripley, esq., formerly 
of the 52nd Light Infantry. 

At Twining, Gloucestershire, Henry Filder 
Harris, second surviving son of Samuel Harris, 
esq., Forbury, Reading, to Mary, widow of C. 


» esq. 

At St. Pancras, Thomas Bampfield Uttermare, 
esq., of Langport, Somerset, to Elizabeth, younger 
dau. of the late Daniel Terry, esq., and step-dau. 
of Charles Richardson, LL.D. 

At Walford, Herefordshire, James Kaye, esq., 
second son of Wm. Kaye, esq., of Tetworth-hall, 
Huntingdonshire, to Elizabeth, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Levett Edward Thoroton, Rector of 
Rowley, Yorkshire. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, Jobn Cassidy, 
esq., Capt. 68th Light Infantry, eldest surviving 
son of the late Col. Cassidy, 3lst Regt., to Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of John David Hay Hill, esq., 
of Gressenhall-hall, Norfolk. 

At Greenwich, George Humphreys, esq., M.A., 
to Marie Louise, dau. of the late Major J.-P. 
Sweny, King’s Dragoon Guards, and niece of 
Capt. Sweny, R.N., of Greenwich Hospital. 

At St. John’s, Highgate, Capt. Davenport 
McGill, 60th Royal Rifles, eldest son of the Hon. 
Peter McGill, to Rosa, second dau. of Thomas 
Bissgood, esq. 

At Chelsea, Gardener D. Engleheart, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and barrister- 
at-law, to Emily Lewis, third dau. of the late 
Major Willows, of the H.E.I.C.s. 

Aug. 20. At Bitterne, near Southampton, Wm. 
Henry Moberly, esq., of Southampton, to Mary 
Arnoth, eldest dau. of the late Robt. Knox, esq., 
surgeon, R.N. 

Aug. 23. The Rev. Robert Henry Eustace, 
Vicar of Great Stampford, to Emi y Henrietta 
eldest dau. of the Rev. T. P. Bridges, Rector of 
Danbury, Essex. 

At Petersham, Surrey, Thomas Duncan, esq., 
M.D., of Richmond, to Fanny Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the late A. Morpeth, esq., of Bishop 
Wearmouth, Durham. 

At Union Chapel, Islington, Mr. R. Mullens, 
of Charlton-villa, Grange-rd , Canonbury, and of 
the Poultry, to Rebekah, eldest dau. of Mr. J. 
Peachey, Goswell-street. 

At Trinity Chapel, Roehampton, the Rev. Chas, 
Edward Douglass, of Brighton, Sussex, to Har- 
riette, third dau. of J. Shephard, esq., of Mount 
Clare, Roehampton, Surrey. 

At Lee, Kent, Henry Nicolls, esq.,"of South- 
borough, Kent, son of the late Rev. Benjamin 
Elliot Nicholls, of Walthamstow, to Agnes, 
youngest dau. of G. Poynder, esq., of Lee, Kent. 

At Froyle, Hants, Wildman, youngest son of 
the late Stephen Wildman Cattley, esq., of 
Bedford-lane, Clapham, to Caroline Elizabeth, 
younger dau. of Henry Wheeler, esq., of Mill- 
court, Alton, Hampshire. ° 

At St. John’s, Derby, J. Tunstall Haverfield, 
esq., R.M.L.J., to Louisa, dau. of J. Ronaldson 
Handyside, esq., M.D., St. Petersburgh. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Charles Lewes, only 
son of the late Rev. E. G. Parker, M.A., Chaplain 
to the Forces, and formerly of Bahia, to Caroline 
Ann, youngest dau. of John Randall, esq., of 
Upper Bedford-pl., and of the Inner Temple. 

At the Abbey Church, Sherborne, by the Rev. 
E. Harston, Vicar, James Parker, esq., publisher, 
Oxford and London, to Sarah Caroline, eldest 
dau. of F, J. G. Bergman, esq., Sherborne. 


Pp 
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Tue Eart or MrnvTo, G.C.B. 


July 31. At his residence in Eaton- 
square, aged 76, the Right Hon. Gilbert 
Elliot, second Earl of Minto. 

The deceased Gilbert Elliott Murray 
Kynynmond, Earl of Minto, Viscount 
Melgund and Baron of Minto, county 
Roxburgh, in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, also a Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
was eldest son of Gilbert, first earl, by 
his wife Anna Maria, eldest daughter of 
Sir George Amyand, Bart., and was born 
November 16, 1782. His lordship married, 
August 28, 1806, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Patrick Brydone, by whom (who 
died in 1852), the late peer leaves sur- 
viving issue Lady Dunfermline, Viscount 
Melgund (now Earl), Lady John Russell, 
the Hon. Henry George, Captain the Hon. 
Charles, Lady Elizabeth Romilly, the 
Hon. George, Lady Charlotte Portal, and 
the Hon. Gilbert, in the Rifle Brigade. 
The late peer succeeded to the earldom 
on the death of his father, June 2]st, 
1814. He waseducated at the University 
of Edinburgh, at which seat of learning 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Palmerston, Lord Glenelg, 
and other eminent Whig politicians were 
educated, and were his contemporaries. 
Previous to his accession to the earldom 
he had a seat in the House of Commons, 
having been elected member for Ashbur- 
ton in 1809. On the completion of the 
late Earl Grey’s government he was made 
a Privy Councillor, and in August, 1832, 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Berlin, where he continued until the 
autumn of 1834. In September, 1835, he 
accepted office in Viscount Melbourne’s 
second administration, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in the room of Lord Auck- 
land, appointed Governor-General of 
India, and presided over the naval affairs 
of the nation until the break-up of the 
ministry in September, 1841. On Lord 
John Russell succeeding to the helm of 
public affairs in July, 1846, the Earl of 
Minto entered the Cabinet as Lord Privy 
Seal. It was during the autumn of 1847 
that the noble earl went on a special 
mission to Switzerland, the Courts of Flo- 
rence, Turin, Rome, and Naples; and also 
to inform the home government on the un- 
settled state of Italy. While on his mis- 
sion the revolution of February 1848 
broke out in Paris, and the objects of his 
mission to Naples were not attained, owing 


to the convulsions which followed the 
revolution in France. He returned from 
Italy in 1848 to resume his duties in the 
Cabinet, and as Lord Privy Seal remained 
till the resignation of Lord John Russell 
as First Lord of the Treasury in February, 
1852, since which period his lordship had 
but little interfered in political matters, 
beyond giving support to his political 
friends by his votes in the House of Lords, 
By the demise of his lordship the family 
honcurs and estates devolve on his eldest 
son, Viscount Melgund, born March 19, 
1814, and married in 1844 to Emma 
Eleanor, only daughter and heiress of the 
late General Sir Thomas Hislop, G.C.B. 
The late Earl was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, an elder brother of the Trinity 
House, and deputy lieutenant of Rox- 
burghshire. In 1834 he was nominated 
a Knight Grand Cross (civil division) of 
the Order of the Bath. 


Tue Eart or Catucart, G.C.B. 

July —. At his residence, St. Leonard's- 
on-Sea, aged 75, the Right Hon. Charles 
Murray Cathcart, second earl, and eleventh 
baron Cathcart, K.C.B., K.S.W. 

His lordship was born December 21, 
1783, entered the army in May, 1799, and 
for the first sixteen years of his career 
he saw much active service, having 
served in the Helder expedition in 1799; 
in Naples and Sicily on the staff of 
General Sir James Craig during the 
campaigns of 1805-6; at the Walcheren 
expedition in 1809, taking part in the 
siege of Flushing; and subsequently, in 
1812, having joined the army in the Pe- 
ninsula, and taken part in the battles of 
Barossa, Salamanca, and Vittoria, during 
which he served as assistant quarter- 
master-general ; and during the campaigns 
of 1815 in the Netherlands and France. 
He was present at Waterloo as one of the 
Royal Staff corps, acting as one of the 
assistant-quartermaster-generals, attached 
to the British forces. The gallant general 
was appointed, in 1837, commander of the 
forces in Scotland, and governor of Edin- 
burgh castle; and in 1846 he was made 
governor and commander-in-chief of Ca- 
nada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, &c. 
On his return home from North America, 
he was appointed to the command of the 
northern and midland district, where he 
served the customary period, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lieutenant-General Sir Harry 
G. Smith, who now holds the command. 
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For his services in the Peninsula he re- 
ceived the gold medal and two clasps, and 
in recognition of his services at Waterloo 
was made a Knight of the Order of St. 
Wilhelm of Holland, and of St. Wladimir 
of Russia. In 1838 he was nominated 
a Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Bath, and was made a Grand 
Cross of that Order only a few weeks 
since. By his death the colonelcy of the 
Ist (the King’s) Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards, to which he was appointed in 
January, 1851, becomes vacant. His 
commissions in the army bore: date as fol- 
lows :—Ensign, May, 1799; lieutenant, 
August 10, 1799; captain, February 3, 
1803; major, May 14, 1807 ; lieutenant- 
colonel, August 30, 1810; colonel, August 
12, 1819; major-general, July 22, 1830; 
lieutenant-general, November 23, 1841 ; 
and general, June 20, 1854. The deceased, 
Charles Murray, Earl and Viscount Cath- 
cart, and Baron Greenock in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom, also Baron Cath- 
cart in Scotland, was eldest son of Wil- 
liam, first earl, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Andrew Elliot, uncle of the first Earl 
of Minto. He was born Dec. 21, 1783, 
and was consequently in his 76th year. 
On the death of his father, General Earl 
Cathcart, in 1843, he succeeded to the 
family honours. The late peer married in 
France in September 1818, and in Port- 
sea,in February 1819, Henrietta, second 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Mather, by whom, 
who survives him, he leaves two sons and 
three daughters. Lord Greenock (now 
Earl Cathcart) succeeds to the titles and 
estates, and was formerly in the 23rd 
foot, being now lieutenant-colonel of the 
North York Militia. He was born No- 
vember 15, 1828, and married in 1850 
Miss Crompton, eldest daughter of Sir 
Samuel Crompton. 


GENERAL Sir JoHNn SLADE, BART. 


Aug. 13, At Monty’s Court, General Sir 
John Slade, Bart. 

The death of this General removes the 
oldest. living member of the army save 
one. Had he lived but a few months 
longer, he would have completed eighty 
years of military service, his commission, 
as cornet in the 10th Hussars, bearing date 
May 11, 1780, and with the exception of 
General John M’Kenzie, who wore the 
royal uniform as far back as the Ist of 
January, 1778, no officer of the army can 
point to the same term of service. Sir 
John Slade became a major-general in 
1809, exactly fifty years ago, and com- 
manded a brigade of cavalry in the Penin- 
sula in that and the preceding year, under 
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Sir John Moore. In the subsequent 
Peninsular campaigns, under the Duke of 
Wellington, he retained his command, 
covering the retreat to Torres Vedras, 
and sharing in many cavalry affairs, as 
well as in the battles of Fuentes d’Onor, 
Sahaque, Benevente, and Busaco, for 
which, along with Corunna, he had the 
gold war-medal with one clasp, and the 
silver medal with two clasps, besides being 
twice honoured with the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for his services. He became Colonel 
of the 5th Dragoon Guards in 1831, which 
appointment is rendered vacant by his 
death. The deceased General belonged to 
a Somersetshire family, was born in 1762, 
and was in his ninety-eighth year. The 
baronetcy, which was conferred upon him 
in 1831, is inherited by his eldest surviv- 
ing son, Frederick William Slade, the 
well-known Queen’s Counsel, who is twin 
brother of General Marcus Slade, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey. The 
next brother is Sir Adolphus Slade, 
R.N., who, as Muchavar Pasha, is the 
head of the Turkish navy. Of the male 
branches of Sir John’s numerous family 
the greater portion are in the army, and 
nearly every one of them have earned dis- 
tinction in their profession. By the death 
of Sir John Slade, the coloneley of the 
5th Dragoon Guards is placed at the dis- 
posal of the Commander-in-chief, and a 
vacancy is caused in the fixed establish- 
ment of general officers by which Major- 
General Straubenzee becomes a general 
officer on the establishment. The new 
baronet was born at Salisbury in 1801. 
He was educated at Brasenose, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. 1824, and was 
called to the bar by the Hon. Society of 
the Middle Temple in 1830. He became 
a Queen’s Counsel in 1851, and goes the 
Western Circuit. Sir F. Slade isa Con- 
servative, and for a short time represented 
the borough of Cambridge in the House 
of Commons.— Globe. 


Lrgvt-Coz. Ep. Cornwatt Lzeu, C.B. 


THE ravages of climate and of war are 
never more severely felt than when they 
cut short the career of men who have not 
yet attained the full distinction which 
their high character and their previous 
services appeared to promise. To this class 
of meritorious, but unfortunate, officers 
unquestionably belonged the late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edmund Cornwall Legh, 
whose sudden and untimely death from 
apoplexy is announced in the last arrivals 
from the East. Colonel Legh died in 
command of the 97th Regiment, at Ban- 
dar, in Central India. His entire military 
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life since he entered the army, without 
purchase, as a cadet from the Royal Mili- 
tary College of Sandhurst, in July, 1839, 
had been spent in that gallant corps. He 
had served with it on the foreign stations 
of the Ionian Isles, Malta, the West Indies, 
and North America. He led it into ac- 
tion in some of the bloodiest actions in the 
Crimea, and especially in the attack of the 
ladder party on the Great Redan, on the 
8th of September, 1855, when of thirteen 
officers and 360 rank and file who went 
with him into the action, 201 of the men 
were killed and wounded, and of the officers 
he and one other alone escaped unhurt. 
Having been promoted Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the army for his distinguished services 
in the field, he had the good fortune even- 
tually to obtain the command of the regi- 
ment in which he had won his advance- 
ment. In this rank he was sent to India 
on the outbreak of the mutiny of 1857, 
and joined the Jaunpore field force, under 
Major-General Sir T. H. Franks. He 
commanded the 97th in the action and 
capture of the Fort Musrutpore on the 
26th of January, 1858, and in the actions 
of Cheuda and Amereepore, on the 19th of 
February, 1858, as well as at the battle of 
Sultanpore, and the action of Fort Dhow- 
rara on the 4th of March, 1858, on which 
day he joined the 4th division of Lord 
Clyde’s army, took part in the last siege 
and final capture of Lucknow, and led his 
men to the assault of the Kaiserbagh. 
These services had been repeatedly ac- 
knowledged in public despatches and by the 
honours conferred on Colonel Legh by the 
Crown, when suddenly, on the 3rd of June, 
having scarcely completed the thirty-sixth 
year of his age, and being still engaged to 
the last in the active duties of his post, he 
broke down under the oppressive influence 
of the climate and expired in a few hours. 
Endeared to him by his own gallant spirit 
and by the devoted attachment he had on 
all occasions shewn to the men and officers 
of the 97th, not a man was absent when 
it became their melancholy duty to follow 
the remains of their beloved commander 
to the grave. 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Cornwall Legh, 
C.B.L.H. (Légion d’ Honneur), command- 
ing her Majesty’s regiment, died at Banda, 
in Central India, 3rd of June, 1859. He 
obtained his first commission, without 
purchase, when a gentleman cadet, from 
the Royal Military College, at Sandhurst, 
as Ensign in her Majesty’s 97th Regi- 
ment, July 5, 1839. Promoted to Lieu- 
tenant, Sept. 15, 1839; Captain, June 7, 
1850; Major, Sept. 9, 1850. Promoted 
to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the army 
for distinguished conduct in the field, 


Lieut.-Col. Edmund Cornwall Legh, C.B. 
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Nov. 2, 1855. Took substantive rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel, July 28, 1857, and was 
appointed second Lieut.-Colonel of the 97th 
Regiment on the same day. He succeeded 
to the command of the 97th Regiment on 
the 14th of March, 1858. His services 
abroad have been as follows:—1841 to 
1847, Ionian Isles; 1847 to 1848, Malta; 
1848 to 1849, West Indies; 1850 to 1853, 
North America; 1854 to 1856, Greece and 
Crimea; 1857 to 1859, East Indies. He 
served as aide-de-camp to Major-General 
Lockyer, L.H.C.B., from December, 1854, 
to August, 1855, when the Major-General 
left the Crimea, being appointed to a 
command in Ceylon. Lieut.-Colonel Legh’s 
active services in the field, were—Ist, at 
the siege of Sebastopol, from Nov. 20, 
1854, until its fall, and, subsequently, 
until the evacuation of the Crimea, in June, 
1856. At the attack on the Great Redan, 
Sept. 8, 1855, he was second in command of 
the ladder party. After securely planting 
his ladders, he fought his way, ably as- 
sisted by his gallant comrades, until he 
found himself left with but four other 
officers, and three privates of different 
regiments in the salient angle of the 
Redan. Out of thirteen officers, and 360 
rank and file of his own regiment, who 
went into action with him on that day, 
201 rank and file were killed and wound- 
ed, five officers also were killed, and six 
wounded, he and one other officer only 
escaping untouched. On this occasion he 
brought his regiment out of action, and 
was mentioned in the highest terms in 
the despatches of the Commander-in-Chief 
and of Lieut.-General Sir William Cod- 
rington. He was promoted to Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army for “ distinguished 
conduct in the field.” He received the 
cross of the French Légion d’ Honneur, 
the Crimean war-medal and clasp, and 
the Turkish Medij medals. 2. In the 
suppression of the mutiny in India from 
1854 to 1859. In 1857 he joined the 
Jaunpore field force under Major-Ge- 
neral T., H. Franks, K.C.B., and com- 
manded the regiment in the action and 
capture of the fort Musrubpore, Jan. 26, 
1858. He was mentioned in General 
Franks’ despatches as “having acquitted 
himself entirely to his satisfaction.” Also, 
in the actions of Cheuda and Amereepore, 
on the 19th of Feb., 1858. 3. The Battle 
of Sultanpoor, Feb. 23, 1858. The action 
of Fort Dhowrara, March 4, 1858, on the 
night of which day he joined the main 
army under Lord Clyde, forming part of 
the 4th division during the siege, and at 
the final capture of Lucknow, when he 
led his gallant regiment to the final assault 
and capture of the Kaiserbagh. On this 
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occasion he again brought his regiment 
out of action, and succeeded to the com- 
mand of the 97th regiment, to the duties 
of which he continued earnestly to devote 
himself until the day of his death. He 
was twice highly complimented in de- 
spatches dated the 9th and 19th March, 
1858, respectively, and her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to confer upon him the 
honour and dignity of C.B.; also the 
Indian war-medal and clasp. He expired 
at Banda on the 3rd June, of an attack 
of apoplexy, after a few hours’ illness, 
brought on by the excessive and intense 
heat, deeply regretted both by his brother 
officers, and by the men, by whom he was 
universally beloved and respected. 

Colonel Legh was the fourth son of the 
late George John Legh, Esq., of High 
Legh, and brother of Mr. Cornwall Legh, 
M.P. for the Northern Division of Che- 
shire. Proud as our country may well be 
of her gallant sons, she possessed not a 
nobler one than the Jamented deceased, 
to whom, however, it was not permitted 
to return to his native country or the 
county that would have rejoiced to have 
welcomed him, with all the honour he 
had so justly merited.— Chester Courant. 


Hon. AND VERY Rev. H. D. ErsxKINe. 


July 27. At Ripon, aged 72, the Hon. 
and Very Rev. Henry David Erskine, 
Dean of Ripon. 

Appointed Dean of Ripon in 1847, the 
deceased found himself in a sphere where 
the claims of Mechanics’ Institutes were 
slowly becoming recognised by the upper 
classes, and already excited the lively sym- 
pathy of men in the middle ranks of so- 
ciety. His clear judgment at once per- 
ceived the capabilities of such an agency ; 
and though he was then beyond the meri- 
dian of lite, he resolved that it should have 
his best support. From that time until 
within the last four months the name of 
the Dean of Ripon has been familiar to 
the public as that of one of the most ear- 
nest advocates and promoters of Mechanics’ 
Institutes. His speeches in their behalf 
are almost without number, and the readi- 
ness with which he complied with appli- 
cations for his help at anniversary meet- 
ings, &c., proved alike his great amiability, 
and his sense of the importance of institu- 
tions for which he so often sacrifiecd per- 
sonal comfort and ease. He was a never- 
failing friend of the Yorkshire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes. His example was 
of great value in breaking down class- 
Prejudices, and in winning support from 
many who needed such an example to call 
forth and stimulate their sympathy with 
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this movement of the day. As may be 
supposed, the son of the great Lord Erskine 
could not but take a deep interest in the 
progress of liberal political principles, 
though he rarely manifested that interest 
in public. His was atruly genial and 
catholic disposition. He delighted to join 
Christians of other communions than his 
own in promoting works of general be- 
nevolence; and he actively fostered as- 
sociations specially connected with the 
Church of which he was a dignitary. For 
some time Dr. Erskine’s health had been 
failing; but within the last few weeks the 
failure has been rapid, though, we believe, 
unattended by pain. 


Mr. W. S. Frrea. 


July 17. At Ipswich, aged 67, Mr. 
William Stephenson Fitch, for many years 
postmaster of that town. 

Mr. Fitch was a man worthy of public 
notice. He possessed considerable gene- 
ral knowledge, an abundant wit, and 
great social qualities. These gifts and 
accomplishments were sufficiently strong 
and abundant in themselves to have 
marked him as a person of no ordinary 
capacity under any circumstances; but 
the late Mr. Fitch stands more fully be- 
fore the public as an antiquary, and al- 
though his knowledge of the antiquities 
of Great Britain was large, his especial 
studies were devoted to the elucidation of 
the ancient history of his native Suffolk— 
a county, it may here be observed, which, 
although containing an abundance of 
materials worthy the attention of every 
archeologist, has never yet found an his- 
torian, except as respects particular loca- 
lities. The laborious attention bestowed 
by the deceased in collecting every article 
which could elucidate and illustrate this 
his favourite subject, would, if stated, 
almost exceed belief. The latest hours 
of the night, for years, saw him in his 
pleasant occupations of deciphering and 
transcribing charters and monastic doeu- 
ments. The rays of the earliest morning 
sun again brought him to his task. The 
pauses and intervals of daily life found 
him similarly occupied. A good classical 
education at the Ipswich Grammar-school 
had given hima comprehensive knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, and an earnest study 
of the peculiarities of medieval documents, 
both in caligraphy and composition, had 
removed those difficulties which seem to 
most persons as especially environing such 
sources of information. No previous anti- 
quary connected with this county had so 
full a knowledge of the monastic esta- 
blishments of this district, or was more 
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fully capable of supplying materials for a 
complete Suffolk Monasticon; but he was 
also learned in the more obscure bio- 
graphies of persons connected with the 
county, its bibliography, its Roman and 
Saxon history, and, in fact, with all mat- 
ters and with all periods which make up 
the comprehensive history of an English 
province. Nor must we omit to mention 
an especial virtue belonging to the de- 
ceased. His collections and his viva voce 
learning were always at the command of 
his personal friends and literary persons 
who followed similar studies with himself. 
There are but few men of this description 
who made application to him for assistance 
and met with a refusal, and there are few 
publications of the present day connected 
with antiquities to the pages of which he 
has not been an assistant and helper. His 
large correspondence will testify this, the 
writers being men in the highest ranks in 
the department of learning to which they 
had, in common with the departed, de- 
voted their time and their talents. 

The close attention paid by Mr. Fitch 
to the pleasures of collecting, besides the 
constant application of transcribing such 
documents as, though he could procure, 
he was unable to make his own, left him 
no time for authorship on an extended 
scale. Nevertheless, he put forth several 
literary tracts of considerable interest, 
which, being privately printed, have both 
from this circumstance and their own 
merit, become of much rarity. In the ab- 
sence of dates to their title-pages we can- 
not say which was his first effort. The 
following are now lying before us :— 

“Anglorum Feria Englandes Holly- 
days celebrated the 17th of Novemb. Last. 
1595, Beginninge Happyly, the 38 yeare 
of the Raigne of our Soveraigne Ladie 
Queene Elizabeth. By George Peele Mr 
of Arte in Oxforde.” 

This is a poem by Peele, the text of 
which was unknown until printed by Mr. 
Fitch. He possessed the manuscript. We 
believe the late Mr. Alexander Dyce asked 
Mr. Fitch to be permitted to print the 
poem in a second edition of Peele’s works. 
Permission was freely granted. 

“ Maitland’s Narrative of the principal 
Acts of the Regency during the Minority ; 
and other Papers relating to the History 
of Mary Queen of Scotland.” 

This is a very singular document, by 
the son of that Maitland who was Mary’s 
Secretary. The document was written to 
justify his father. In a letter written by 
Randolpe, also included in the volume, 
the fate of Rizzio is mentioned ten days 
before it took place. It also insinuates 
that Henry Darnley imputed guilt to 


Mary at the time. The printed tract con- 
tains in the preface several interesting 
extracts from a letter by Sir Walter Scott 
to Mr. Fitch, on the subject of the manu- 
script. Mr. Fitch possessed a large col- 
lection of autograph papers and ‘letters 
relating to Mary and Scottish affairs, illus- 
trating the eventful period of her life 
and rule. 

Mr. Fitch was the Editor of a very 
scarce Tract, entitled, “The Woefull and 
Lamentable Wast and spoile done by a 
suddaine Fire in S. Edmonds-bury in Suf- 
folke, on Monday the tenth of Aprill. 1608. 
London: Printed for Henrie Gosson, and 
are to be solde in Paternoster rowe at the 
Signe of the Sunne 1608.” 

This reprint was published by the late 
Mr. Pawsey, as one of a series of black- 
letter tracts connected with the county 
of Suffolk he intended to place before the 
public. It contains a fine facsimile of the 
curious wood block ornamenting the title- 
page of the original. The series was not 
continued, and this example alone exists 
to attest both the skill and taste of the 
lamented publisher. 

In numismatics the late Mr. Fitch was 
a proficient, and a paper by him, on “ Ips- 
wich and its early Mints,” embracing all 
that is known on the subject, was pub- 
lished in 1848, in the pages of the East 
Suffolk Archeological papers. 

In 1843 he printed a catalogue of a 
portion of his Suffolk collections, under 
the title of “ Suff.1k Manorial Registers.” 
The graphic illustrations of the county, 
consisting of drawings, engravings, and 
portraits, were afterwards arranged in up- 
wards of thirty quarto volumes, and pur- 
chased by the West Suffolk Archeological 
Association, They are deposited at the 
Museum of the Society in Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. The other articles, with many 
additions, were sold in London, by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson. Mr. Fitch, however, 
at his death possessed considerable anti- 
quarian and graphic treasures, which will 
now, most likely, be dispersed. Let us 
hope that the choicest and most valuable 
may find a resting-place in the county to 
which they more especially belong.—Su/- 
JSolk Chronicle. 


Joun BAVERSTOCEK KNIGHT, Esq. 


May 14. At West Lodge, Piddlehinton, 
aged 74, John Baverstock Knight, Esq. 

Mr. Knight was born on the 3rd of 
May, 1785, at the Parsonage-house of 
Langton, near Blandford, and was the 
second son of James Forster Knight, Esq., 
and Sophia his wife. His early education 
was entirely the happy and well-fulfilled 
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work of his father and mother at home; 
but, at a suitable age, he was sent to a 
commercial school, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Longman, at Child Okeford. 
There he was much in the society of the 
amiable Archdeacon Hall, who had marked 
his gifted mind, and entertained for him a 
truly parental regard. On leaving school, 
he became an assistant to his father as land- 
surveyor and land-agent. But his love of 
painting, which had shewn itself from his 
early childhood, and was encouraged by 
his father, who was himself a man of 
science and no mean judge of art, became 
more and more the leading taste of his 
mind. In his professional excursions with 
his father, he carried on his art studies 
by sketches from nature (optima dua), 
and studies of skies, and the foliage and 
forms of all kinds of trees, with effects of 
light and colour, and thus won, in early 
life, that truth and sweetness which are 
shewn in so many of his water-colour 
sketches and paintings of landscape. On 
his father’s death, the anxieties of a family, 
as well as the care of a widowed mother 
and the education of a younger brother, 
devolved upon him, as his elder brother 
had died in early life, and he fulfilled 
these duties with a faithfulness and love 
which must have afforded him great peace 
in later days. He soon afterwards mar- 
ried, but, notwithstanding the manifold 
calls on his time and attention, yet, by 
early rising and late repose, and by the 
devotion to the beautiful of what might 
otherwise have been idle half-hours, he 
found time for the prosecution of art. 
Mr. Knight was acquainted with many 
artists and men of learning, such as Fu- 
seli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Luny, Mrs. 
Garrick, and others. The Rev. Thomas 
Rackett, many years rector of Spettisbury, 
well known as an antiquary, and no mean 
artist and scholar, was an intimate friend 
of Mr. Knight, and sat many happy 
hours at his side to sketch pretty bits of 
Dorset landscape; and Mrs. Garrick, as 
well as Lord Arundel and Wardour, al- 
lowed him the use of original pictures to 
copy as studies of good styles. Mr. Knight's 
fancy and feeling were quicker than his 
hand, and therefore he had in his paint- 
ing-room a vast number of pictures, and 
especially of pictures in oil, in an un- 
finished state. Even after his health had 
long given way, his hand retained its 
usual firmness, and he could still continue 
the sketching from nature which had been 
the habit of his whole life; but, as his 
disorder increased on him, his nerves 
could no longer bear the application which 
painting demands, and his thoughts turn- 
ing more and more to those more serious 
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meditations which his state demanded, 
he relinquished for ever those pursuits 
which had been to a certain extent the 
pleasure of his lifetime. His remaining 
days were solaced by the kindness of two 
patrons, who, having been the friends of 
his earlier years, never withdrew their 
generous attention from his declining 
days,— we allude to James John Far- 
quharson, Esq., and his Grace the present 
Duke of Bedford,—the remembrance of 
whose continued kindness cheered him to 
the last.— Dorset County Chronicle. 


RoBERT ARKWRIGHT, Esq. 


Aug.6. At Sutton Scarsdale, Derby- 
shire, Robert Arkwright, Esq., aged 76. 

The late Mr. Arkwright was the eldest 
surviving son of the late Richard Ark- 
wright, Esq., of Willersley, and grand- 
son of the celebrated Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, the inventor of the “ Spinning 
Jenny,” which discovery has enabled this 
country to occupy the highest position 
among the nations with regard to the 
cotton trade. The deceased gentleman 
married Frances, daughter of the late 
Stephen Kemble, Esq., by whom he had 
issue four sons and a daughter; namely, 
George Arkwright, Esq., who was at the 
time of his death M.P. for Leominster ; 
Major Arkwright, who died suddenly 
about two years ago; Eustace Arkwright, 
Esq., an officer in a cavalry regiment, who 
died abroad some years ago, and the Rev. 
Godfrey Arkwright, Incumbent of Heath, 
aud only surviving son of the deceased 
gentleman: his only surviving daughter 
is married to Sir Hew Dalrymple. A 
child about two years of age is the only 
son surviving the late Major Arkwright, 
and is the heir-at-law. The deceased was 
the senior magistrate of the Chesterfield 
petty sessional division, and a deputy- 
lieutenant of the county, and up to a few 
years back he took a very active part in 
the transaction of the county business, 
When Mr. Arkwright acted as a member 
of the Board of Guardians his services 
were always highly valuable. His pre- 
sence of late years, however, has been 
but seldom on the magisterial bench. In 
1850 he filled the office of High-Sheriff of 
Derbyshire with becoming dignity. He 
had inherited the mechanical skill and 
business tact of his predecessors in the 
family, and his everyday transactions 
were characterized by the strictest preci- 
sion and accuracy. He was exceedingly 
methodical in all matters of business, how- 
ever trivial, and everything of note passed 
under his own recognition. Being pos- 
sessed of great wealth, he was most liberal 
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to those of his tenantry who required his 
aid or assistance, but he would always 
fully and thoroughly satisfy himself that 
his aid was required before he bestowed it. 
He was of a highly intelligent and inde- 
pendent turn of mind, his decisions were 
characterized by sound judgment and un- 
deviating firmness of purpose, and his 
ideas were communicated in language 
plain and unmistakeable. Asa cultivator 
of land on the improved system few could 
excel him, as a landlord he was highly 
esteemed, and in this situation of life he 
carried out that rigid system of order 
and regularity in business, which was ap- 
parent in all his other transactions. He 
took great interest in the improvement of 
the Sutton estate, and spent annually 
nearly the whole of the rental towards 
that object. He was of large stature and 
powerful frame, and always took a great 
amount of exercise, believing that to be 
essential as well for the health of the body 
as of the mind. He continued to take 
great interest in all business matters until 
within a short period of his death. 

The remains of the deceased were in- 
terred in the family mausoleum, in the 
church adjoining the Hall, a plain brick 
structure with arched roof; and it also 
contains the remains of Frances his wife, 
and of his sons William and George. 


Cosmo Orme, Esq. 


Aug. 12. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 79, 
Cosmo Orme, Esq., of No. 15, Bryanston- 
square, formerly partner in the eminent 
publishing house of Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

Mr. Orme was a native of North Bri- 
tain, and served his apprenticeship with 
Mr. James Fairbairn, bookseller, of Edin- 
burgh, who there carried on a small but 
flourishing business. Like many others 
of his countrymen, Mr. Orme was attracted 
to London, and became a clerk in the 
house of Longman and Rees, at, we be- 
lieve, a salary of £25 a-year, with board 
and lodging. Here he continued at the 
desk, gradually and diligently working his 
way up to more valuable service and con- 
fidence. The late Mr. Thomas Hurst, 
who had established himself at No. 32, 
in the Row, and had got together a large 
country connexion about the year 1803, 
invited Mr. Orme to join him, a proposi- 
tion he was willing to accede to, especially 
as his brother, Major Orme, had returned 
from India with a large fortune, and of- 
fered to advance several thousand pounds 
for the purpose. Mr. Longman, however, 
was not willing to part with his efficient 
clerk, and after some negotiations Mr. 
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Hurst agreed to cross from No. 32 to No, 
89; and Mr. Orme’s services were retained - 
as partner in the firm of Longman, Hurst, , 
Rees, and Orme. It was fortunate for 
Mr. Orme that he did not leave Messrs, 
Longman, for it is not unlikely, from what 
subsequently transpired, that had he done 
so, he and Hurst would before many 
years have become involved in ruinous 
transactions under which, as it turned out, 
Hurst eventually succumbed. As partner 
in the house of Longman and Co. he re- 
mained till June, 1841, when he retired 
upon a handsome competence. Full of im- 
portant matters as the life of an eminent 
publisher is, yet, except from occasional 
revelations of authors, but little of any 
public interest transpires respecting his 
decisions or concerns; and in private life 
Mr. Orme’s career was so uneventful that 
nothing need be recorded respecting it. 
He was generally the party to see authors 
who came with proposals or productions, 
and after considering their communica- 
tions, either to give them the too common 
negative or refer them to Mr. Longman 
or Mr. Rees for further conference with 
“the House.” In this responsible and 
ditficult position he conducted himself 
in so courteous and gentlemanly a manner 
as to afford as much satisfaction to appli- 
cants as circumstances would allow be- 
tween sanguine expectations and business 
views. 

For several years Mr. Orme had suffer- 
ed much from gout, in addition to which 
his general health had gradually given 
way to the weight of years. He was 
moved from his town residence while it 
was undergoing repairs, to Tunbridge 
Wells; but the fatigue was too much for 
him, and he sank into an almost uncon- 
scious condition, from which he scarcely 
rallied up to the time of his death. He 
was buried in the family vault at Kensall- 
green cemetery, on the 19th inst., ending 
& prosperous career with the respect of 
all who knew him. 

In Mr. Orme the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution has lost a warm friend. When 
Mr. George Greenland first proposed the 
formation of the society, Mr. Orme was 
amongst the earliest to second the proposi- 
tion, and we find him taking the chair 
at the preliminary meeting held Decem- 
ber 16, 1839, on which occasion he pre- 
sented a donation of one hundred guineas, 
and stated that he had long been desirous 
of seeing such an institution. He after- 
wards gave two donations of twenty 
guineas each, and, when established, he 
became its first president. In his will he 
has left a legacy of £300 to the institu- 
tion, and another of £700 to the Book- 
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sellers’ Retreat, to which during his life- 
time he had also been a very liberal bene- 
factor, having given at various times 
nearly £300. As we have mentioned, 
Major Orme was instrumental in giving 
the deceased a start in life: it is gratifying 
to notice that this was not forgotten; 
for, in addition to legacies to near rela- 
tions, including other nephews and nieces, 
he has constituted Mr. Malcolm Orme one 
of his three executors and residuary le- 
gatee. The deceased was never married. 


Mr. Georae Morris. 


May 18. At Shrewsbury, aged 70, Mr. 
George Morris. 

This gentleman was born in the same 
town on the 13th May, 1789. He re- 
ceived a good English education, and ac- 
quired by his own study and perseverance 
acompetent knowledge of the Latin and 
French languages, and even some acquaint- 
ance with Greek. He was also an excel- 
lent draughtsman; but being especially 
fond of genealogy and heraldry, he devoted 
his leisure chiefly to the illustration of the 
history and antiquities of his native county 
in those departments; and has left be- 
hind him a large collection of emblazoned 
and other manuscripts, which have come 
into the possession of his only son. 

Mr. Morris was in former years a fre- 
quent correspondent of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazIng. To the Collectanea Typo- 
graphia et Genealogica he communi- 
cated in 1838 the valuable series of let- 
ters relating to the time of the Civil War 
in Shropshire, (temp. Car. I.) addressed 
chiefly to Sir Francis Ottley. 

We may add, however, that his labours 
have been surpassed, in the same depart- 
ment, by his brother, Mr. Joseph Morris, 
also of Shrewsbury, who survives him, 
and to whom all who are interested in the 
genealogy and antiquities of Shropshire 
have had occasion to acknowledge their 
important obligations. 

He was for many years an assistant to 
Mr. Eddowes, printer and bookseller in 
Shrewsbury, and proprietor of the “ Sa- 
lopian Journal.” Aiterwards, for thirty 
years, and until within the last two years 
of his life, he was a clerk in the bank of 
Messrs. Rocke, Eyton, and Co, 


CLERGY DECEASED, 


July 15. At Fort Fergus, co. Clare, the Hon’ 
and Venerable Archdeacon O’Grady. A presen- 
timent that he would not live long had filled his 
mind for some time. He said toa friend a few 
weeks before his death :—‘‘ We are on the eve of 
the Second Advent. A very few years will usher 
itin. I used to think I would live tosee it; but 
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no, I won’t—I feel I won’t. But I am ready; 
> mement the Lord sends for me I shall be de- 
lighted to go to Him. But you will have terrible 
times coming on the earth. The best man that 
ever wrote on prophecy, except Bishop Newton, 
was Faber. He was wonderfully clever—too 
clever to give a spiritual head to the old secular 
Roman Empire. I am convinced his heads there 
are right, and Louis Napoleon is the eighth that 
cometh of the seventh, and goeth into perdition. 
The young Lions of England will be engaged in 
a terrible struggle to oppose that evil confederacy, 
headed by the King of the North; or, in other 
words, by Alexander of Russia, and prophesied 
of by Ezekiel in his 38th chapter ; but the Lord's 
people have nothing to fear; they are sealed in 
the forehead—they will be safe standing on the 
sea of glass, having the harps of God.” 

July 16. Aged 65, the Rev. John Pedder, M.A. 
Vicar of Garstang. 

July 23. At the Vicarage, aged 74, the Rev. 
Alexander Gelling, Vicar of Kirk-Arbory (1816), 
Isle of Man. 

July 24. At Drake’s-place, aged 36, the Rev. 
W. W. Pulman, M.A., of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Vicar of Wellington, Somerset. 

July 25. At Edinburgh, aged 27, the Rev. 
William H. Chalmers, M.A. 

July 28. Aged 56, the Rev. W. Badnall, M.A., 
for thirty-two years the beloved and respected 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, Wavertree, Liver- 


pool. 

July 31. The Rev. John Haymes, B.A. 1828, 
M.A. 1831, late Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Galby (1850), Leicestershire, 
and eldest surviving son of Robert Haymes, 
esq., late of Great Glenn, Leicestershire. 

Aug.1. Aged 73, the Rev. J. Shaw, B.D., for 
fifty-two years Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Shaw took the degree of third 
Senior Optime in 1807, and was the same year 
elected Fellow and soon after Tutor of his college. 
In 1849, being then Senior Fellow, he was elected 
to succeed to the Mastership of the college, on 
the eleva'ion of Dr. Graham to the see of Chester, 
but resigned the post before his term of grace 
had expired. At a later period the valuable 
living of Kegworth was offered to him, but was 
also declined, and Mr. Shaw finally expired 
within the walls of the college after a residence 
of nearly fifty-six years. 

Aug. 3. At St. Peter’s-ter., Hammersmith, 
aged 86, the Rev. Wm. Cooper Taylor, B.A. 1796, 
M.A. 1799, Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

Aug. 4. At Leamington, the Rev. Charles 
Goring, eldest surviving son of the late Sir Chas. 
Goring, bart., of Highden, Sussex. 

Aged 56, the Rev. William Conyngham Ussher, 
V. of Renhold (1851), Bedfordshire. 

Aug. 5. At Alverstoke, Hants, aged 37, the 
Rev. Joseph W. Barlow, Fellow of Brazenose 
College, Oxford, 

Aug. 6. At East Cliff, Dover, aged 65, the 
Rev. C. R. Muston, Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Moulsham, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Aug.8. At Walmer, aged 67, the Rev. William 
Hames, B.A. 1814, Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Ham (1827), Kent. 

Aug. 9. At Langton, Wragby, aged 80, the 
Rev. John Penrose, B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802, Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, V. of Langton (1802), 
and P.C. of North Hykeham (1838), Lincolnshire. 

Aug. 10. At Redland, the Rev. Charles Fowell 
Watts, Vicar of Stoke Gifford, near Bristol. 

At his residence, Brixton, near London, the 
Rev. A. Triggs. 

Aug. 11. At Worthing, afier a few days’ 
illness, aged 69, the Rev. Cornwall Smalley, Inc, 
of St. Matthew’s, Bayswater. é 

Aug. 12. At Weymouth, after a severe illness 
of more than three years, the Rev. Edmund 
Waller. 

Aug. 13. At Priston Rectory, near Bath, aged 
69, the Kev. John Hammond. He was nearly 
forty years Rector of that parish. 
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Aug. 15. At Market Overton, Rutland, aged 
80, the Rev. John Hinman Clerk, M.A., late 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


April7. At Burnside, near Adelaide, South 
Australia, Emilie Louise, wife of the Rev. J. 
Stuart Jackson, late of Delhi. 

April 9. At Stanley, Emma Jane, the wife of 
his Excellency Captain Thomas Edward Laws 
Moore, Royal Navy, Governor of the Falkland 
Islands. 

April 16. At Rangoon, Burmah, Lieut. J. de 
Havilland, 48th M.N.I., youngest son of the late 
Major de Havilland, 8th King’s Own, and grand- 
son of the late Sir P. de Havilland, chief magis- 
trate of the Island of Guernsey. 

April 24. At St. Kilda, Melbourne, aged 49, 
the Hon. Jn. Hunter Patterson, M.L.C. 

April 25. At Hong Kong, Stewart Alexander 
Smith, ess of the Warwick-road, Paddington. 

April 26. At Soerabaya, Java, aged 41, George 
Fe esq., Many years a resident in the 

nd. 

April 29. On board the “ Light of the Age,”’ off 
Cape Horn, Wm. Caswell, esq., Com. R.N., late 
of Balickerra, Hunter River, N ew South Wales. 

May 1. At Grassdale, Sale, Gippsland, Austra- 
lia, Anna Maria, wife of Ffloyd M. Peck, esq., 
su: mn. 

ay 5. At Calcutta, aged 21, William Arthur 
Bond, Lieut. and Adjutant in H.M’s 99th Regt., 
fourth son of the late Charles Bond, esq., of Ax- 
ster. 

May 18. At Buenos Ayres, George Kearsey 
Strafford Spurr, only son of the late Strafford 
Spurr, and of Mrs. Spurr, of Harewood-sq. 

May 20. At Benares, Bengal, aged 25, Edward 
Cockburn Allen, Lieut. H.M.’s 60th Regt. Royal 
Rifles, son of the late Rev. Thos. Edward Allen, 
Chaplain E.1.C.S., and grandson of the late Sir 
pet Maturin Farrington, bart., Col. Royal 


ery. 

May 25. At Secunderdale, William Carr Ham- 
mond, esq., Lieut. of Madras Eng., son of Briga- 
dier Hammond, Commandant ofMadras Artillery. 

May 27. Of cholera, at Poonah, India, Captain 
R. G. Crackenbury. 

At Selet, Bengal, aged 19, Tom Maguire, young- 
est son of Wm. Whitehead, esq., of Boltons, West 
Brompton, 

May 28. At Delhi, aged 19, Lieut. Thos. Tudor 
Tucker, 58th Bengal Native Infantry, second son 
of the late Henry St. George Tucker, junr., esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and grandson of the 

te Rear-Admiral Thomas Tudor Tucker, C.B. 

May 29. AtSurat, from the effects of coup-de- 
soleil, received while in command of a field force 
sent against the rebels to Parkur Nuggur, aged 
36, Brevet-Major J. E. T. Quale, 33rd (Duke of 
Wellington’s) Regiment, Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. 

May 31. At Sierra Leone, West Coast of Africa, 
Captain David Murray, jun., of Kirkcaldy. 

At Lucknow, aged 27, Lieut. Henry Goodwyn, 
Bengal Engineers. 

At Powlett-st., Melbourne, aged 29, Henry 
Jacomb, second son of the late Robert Jacomb, 
Commander R.N. 

June 3. At Banda, in Central India, Lieut.-Col. 
Edmund Cornwall Legh, C.B., commanding 
H.M.’s 97th Regt. 

June 8. At the Neilgherry-hills, in his 60th 
eat, Major H. J. Parkinson, lately commanding 
ion Fort, near Bombay, eldest son of the late 

Thos. Parkinson, esq., of Brook-st. 

At Missourie, Anne Farley, wife of the Hon. G. 
F. Edmonstone, Lieut.-Governor of North-west- 
ern Provinces, India. 

June 10. At Castle-Archdall, the residence of 
her son, oe Archdall, esq., M.P. for co. Fere 
managhb, Matilda, wife of Edw. Archdall, esq., of 


Riversdale, in the same co., dau. of the late and 
sister to the present William Humphrys, esq., of 
Ballyhaise-house, co. Cavan. 

June 11. At Nordwood, near Adelaide, South 
Australia, Margaret, widow of Andrew Pollock, 
as of Dublin. 

une 14. At Spanish town, Jamaica, aged 41, 
Robert Barlow Gardiner, esq., late Civil Engineer 
for the co. of Middlesex, and Chief Engineer of 
Roads and Bridges in the said island. 

June 25. At Brussels, aged 70, John Melville, 
late of Upper Harley-st. 

June 26. At Hautot, near Dieppe, aged 48, 
William, youngest son of the late Wm. Rigby, 
esq., of Hawarden. 

June 27. At sea, on board the “ Alfred,” aged 
33, Francis Berkely Drummond, esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

At Bow-cottage, New Peckham, aged 49, Louisa, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Clark, M.A., of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

July 12. At Pickering-place, Bayswater, sud- 
denly, Margaret | Wright, eldest dau. of the 
late Andrew Biggs Wright, of the Atlas, Tablet, 
and Home News journals. 

July 13. At Brighton, aged 89, Ann, widow of 
the Rev. T. Myers, Vicar of Stannington, North- 
umberland. 

At his residence, Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, 
John Egleton, esq. 

At his residence in London, aged 56, Rear- 
Admiral Henry Dundas Trotter. He was seized 
with a paralytic attack while at the Hydogra- 
phic Department at the Admiralty. The gallant 
Arctic voyageur was at once removed to his resi- 
dence, but expired shortly afterwards. He en- 
tered the service in 1818, and had served in the 
navy actively until he obtained his flag-rank. He 
was born in September, 1802. 

July 14. At his residence, Bathwick-hill, near 
Bath, aged 82, John Bacon, esq., F.S.A., formerly 
of Sidcliffe, near Sidmouth, eldest son of the late 
John Bacon, R.A., sculptor. 

At Halifax, while en route for England, the 
Hon. Rufus Choate, of Massachusetts, one of the 
most distinguished members of the American Bar, 
and who formerly held the office of Attorney- 
General of the United States. 

At Camden-town, aged 61, Samuel Davie, esq., 
late of her Majesty’s Customs, Whitby. 

At George’s-sq., aged 60, the wife of Vice-Adm. 


July 15. At Kingswood Parsonage, aged 35, 
Georgina Louisa, wife of the Rev. Dennis L. 
Cousins. 

At Tettenhall-wood, Staffordshire, the resi- 
dence of his grandfather (Henry Hill, esq.), aged 
64, Arthur Julian Henry, eldest child of the Rev. 
G. Stanley Pinhorne; 22nd, at Oxley Manor, 
aged 1 year and 8 months, Frederic W. Harry, 
third son of the Rev. G. Stanley Pinhorne; 
24th, also at Oxley Manor, aged 2 years and 
11 months, Ernest M. Stanley, second son of the 
Rev. G. Stanley Pinhorne, of diphtheria. 

July 16. At Heigham, aged 73, G. Dashwood, 


sq. 

At Mount Talbot, Ireland, aged 40, John Tal- 
bot, esq., D.L., second son of the late Rev. John 
Crosbie, of Ardfert Abbey, co. Kerry. 

At Laurel-cottage, Sion-hill, aged 72, L. 
Bawsey, esq., of North Cheriton. 

July 17. At St. James’s-sq., Bath, Elizabeth, 
relict of Col. Wm. Swinton, and dau. of the late 
Sir R. Blair, K.C.B. 

July 18. John Stewart Inverarity, esq., young- 
est son of the late James Inverarity, esq., of 
Rosemount, and formerly of the Bombay Civil 
Service. 

At Brock-st., Bath, aged 75, Charles Henry 
Basnett, esq., only son of the late John Basnett, 
esq., of Wokingham, Berks. 

At Beaufort west, of acute heart attack, aged 
16, Spencer Melville, son of the Rev. 8. O. Glenie, 
Ceylon. 

At Doughty-st., Mecklenburgh-sq., Mary Ann, 
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wife of Major Hawkes, and eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Corradaile, esq., of Fenchurch st., London, 
and Manor-park, Streatham, Surrey. 

At his residence, Camden-road-villas, aged 72, 
Charles Downes, esq., of Warwick-st., Charing- 


cross. 

July 19. The Baroness de Speth, of the house- 
hold of the Duchess of Kent. 

Aged 53, Col. Andrew Brown, late of the 79th 
Highlanders and Ist Royals. 

At Worksop, aged 88, Mrs. Mary Cecilia Slagg, 
sister to William Harvey, esq., Mayor of Salford. 

At Mon Plaisir, St. Aubin’s, Jersey, aged 65, 
Margaret, widow of Capt. Thos. Chatterton, 
H.M.’s 3rd Foot, or Buffs. 

Charles Harward, esq., of Hayne-house, Plym- 
tree, Devon. 

July 20. At Norfolk-st., Park-lane, aged 71, 
Daniel Smith, esq., late of St. Ieonard’s-on-Sea. 

At Piccadilly, Agnes, fourth dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Jas. Allan, C.B., Col. 50th Queen’s 
Own Regt. 

At Walton-house, Upper Holloway, aged 80, 
John Baker, esq. 

At Long Bennington, Lincolnshire, aged 51, 
Wm. Stafford, esq., surgeon. 

July 21. Robert Crosby, esq., of St. Mark’s- 
crescent, Regent’s-park. 

At Haselour-hall, Staffordsh., aged 82, Thomas 
Neville, esq. 

At the Hangingshaw, Selkirk, N.B., the Hon. 
Mrs. Johnstone, of Alva. Mrs. Johnstone was 
dau. of Lord Grantley, and sister to the Hon. 
Mr. Norton, one of the police magistrates of 
London. 

At Toft-hill, Dunchurch, Warwicksh., aged 72, 
Judith Martha, relict of John Bulling, esq., and 
second dau. of the late Rev. Charles Chambers, 
Rector of South Kilworth, Leicestershire. 

In the Precincts, Canterbury, Mary Ann Jane, 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Bennett, formerly a 
Minor Canon of the Cathedral. 

At Salisbury, aged 71, Martha Whitchurch, 
wife of J. C. Wheeler, esq. 

At Sloane-st., Chelsea, aged 68, J. Scott, esq. 

At Brighton, Wm. Kay, esq., of Leatherhead, 
late of China. 

At Aldeburgh, Caroline, relict of John Lee 
Farr, esq., late of North Cove-hall. 

At Hyde-place, Ardwick, Manchester, aged 84, 
Laurence Buchan, esq., of Balchrystie, Fifesh. 

At Letwell, Mary Elizabeth Lloyd, dau. of the 
late W. C. Lloyd, esq., of Woolow. 

At Willesborough, near Ashford, aged 34, Ann, 
wife of John Back, esq., of Hayes-common, Kent. 

Mr. Henry Knight, solicitor, of Bucklersbury, 
City, and of Edmonton, Middlesex. 

Aged 41, Thomas Parker Hart, of Howsham- 
hall, near Harlow, Essex. 

Suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 41, Richard Ronald 
Reid, of Charing-cross. 

July 22. At Norfolk-crescent, aged 57, Ann 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. J. D. Wingfield Digby, 
Vicar of Coleshill, Warwickshire, and dau. of the 
late Sir John Wyldbore Smith, of the Down-house, 
near Blandford. 

At Birdsall-house, aged 55, Matilda, relict of 
Alex. Bosville, esq., of Thorpe and Gunthwaite. 

At Dover, aged 74, Richard Tattersall, esq., of 
Hyde-park-corner, who was for many years the 
proprietor of ‘‘ The Corner,” so well known to 
sporting men of all classes. Mr. Tattersall was 
held in high esteem by the large body of persons 
with whom his business brought him in contact, 
his dealings having always been of the most 
honourable character. 

In Woburn-sq., aged 64, Margaret, relict of 
Edward Edwards, e 

July 23. At his residence, Kippington, Seven- 
oaks, aged 84, Col. Thomas Austen. In 1845, 
when Lord Marsham, one of the sitting members 
for West Kent, was elevated by the death of his 
father, the late Earl of Romney, to the peerage, 
Colonel Austin was returned without opposition 
to the vacant seat in the House of Commons; 
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but on presenting himself again as a candidate in 
the Conservative interest at the general election 
in 1847, he was in a minority of 44 below the late 
Mr. Law Hodges. The deceased leaves no issue, 
and is succeeded in the family estate by his 
nephew, John Francis Austen, esq., eldest son of 
the late Rev. John Austen, Rector of Chevening. 

In York-pl., Portman-sq., a 75, Miss Har- 
riet Darlington Keat, second dau. of the late B. 
Keat, esq., of Downland, Hants. 

At the Cottage, Ottery St. Mary, aged 26, Char- 
lotte Caroline, wife of J. Woollcombe Sillifant, > 

At his residence, Hedingley, near Leeds, W. 
Sedman, esq., late of Derby. 

At the Baths of Lucca, Italy, Mrs. Haig, of 
Bemersyde. 

At Upper Seagry, aged 85, B. Bayliffe, relict of 
Henry Bayliffe, esq. 

At Balderton, aged 58, Thomas Spragging God- 
frey, esq., a magistrate and deputy-lieut. for Not- 
tinghamshire. 

In Brixton-pl., Sophia, widow of the Rev. Thos. 
Jackson, of Stockwell. 

In Grove-ter., St. John’s-wood, aged 73, Jane, 
dau. of the late James Duff, of Madeira. 

July 24. At his residence, Lewes-crescent, 
Kemptown, aged 83, Thomas West, esq., banker, 
Brighton. 

At Reading, aged 87, Alexander McDonald, 
esq., late Capt. 45th Regt. 

At Oakleaze, Almondsbury, Bristol, aged 39, 
Salwey Browne, esq., late Capt. 68th Regt. 

At Deighton’s Hotel, Harrogate, aged 38, Hen. 
William de la Poer Beresford Peirse, esq., of 
Bedale-hall, Yorks. 

At his residence, Chalcott-villas, Camden-town, 
aged 86, Thomas Horsfield, M. et Ph. D., F.R.S., 
&c., Keeper of the Museum, India-house. 

At Huntingdon, suddenly, of disease of the 
heart, aged 45, Wotton Isaacson, esq., surgeon. 

At the residence of his father-in-law, J. a 
esq., Glocester-road, Old Brompton, aged ” 
poring Dennis Yates, of Wilton-place, Knights- 

ridge. 

July 25. At his residence, Albert-st., Regent’s- 
park, Col. Macqghail, formerly Governor-Gen. 
Leeward Islands, W.I. 

Elizabeth, second dau. of David Mathewson, 
esq., of Nether Balloch. 

At his residence, East-hill, Wandsworth, aged 
74, Thos. Prout, esq., formerly of 229, Strand. 

At Forest-lodge, near Lymington, aged 33, 
Edwin White, esq. 

At Waterloo-crescent, Dover, aged 84, Susan, 
last surviving dau. of the late Philip Davies, 
esq., of Serjeant’s-inn. 

At Mersham, at the Rectory-house, the re- 
sidence of his brother, the Rev. Geo. Norwood, 
aged 69, Edward Norwood, esq.,M.D. He was 
the youngest son of the late Rev. Edward Nor- 
oeed, Rector of Irvington, and for many years 
was in extensive practice as surgeon at Hert- 
ford, and latterly at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

At Bath, aged 51, Sarah, third dau. of the late 
Rev. J. Barwick Sams, of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Corsham, aged 79, Mrs. ~sa b 

At his residence, Upton-house, Watford, Herts, 
aged 58, William Henry Clapham, esq., of Great 
Portland-st., London, solicitor. 

In Bl bury-sq., the resid of his son-in- 
law, aged 63, David Jonassohn, of Usworth-hall, 
co. Durham. 

At Salwarpe, Worcestershire, aged 67, Martin 
Ricketts, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-pl., Slough, aged 82, Thomas 
Shackel, late of Ockwells, Bray, Berks. 

July 26. At bis residence, Hamburg, aged 64, 
Robert Victor Swaine, esq. 

At Queen’s-rd., Regent’s-park, aged 84, Mar- 
garet, widow of Lieut.-Colonel George Wilton, 
H.E.1.C.8. 

At Brompton, aged 55, Frances Bridget, widow 
of John Justin Cooper, esq., Judge of the Supreme 
Court in the Island of Mauritius. 

At Hernehill, near Faversham, Cassandra, wife 
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of the Rev. C. R. Handley, and second dau. of 
the late Rev. Julius Hutchinson, of Hatfield, 
Woodhall, Herts. 

At Elm-house, Hampstead, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late John Upham, esq., of Bath. 

At Oxford, aged 90, Sarah, widow of Andrew 
Edward Biddle, esq. 

July 27. Michael Walmesley, esq., of Rams- 
gate, youngest son of the late Richard Walmesley, 
esq., of Sholley-hall, Lancashire. 

At his residence, Brighton, Benjamin Vallance, 
esq. He was one of the earliest House Surgeons 
of the Sussex County Hospital. 

At South-ter., Penzance, aged 98, Capt. Wm. 
Andrew. 

At Sundridge, Kent, aged 71, Robert Whit- 
more, fort 

At Moffat, aged 76, Helen Stirling, widow of 
the Rev. A. Makellar, D.D., Edinburgh, and dau. 
of the late Wm. Stirling, esq., of Keir. 

July 28. At Banstock, aged 70, Major William 
Gun, formerly 56th Regt. 

At Clarendon-road, Kensington-park, aged 77, 
Col. Philip Brewer, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Stapleford-park, near Melton Mowbray, 
Lricestersh., aged 62, Robert Sherard, sixth Earl 
of Harborough. He was only son of the fifth 
Earl, by Eleanor, dau. of the Hon. J. Monckton ; 
he was born in 1797, and succeeded to the titles 
and his estates in 1807, and on his attaining his 
Majority in 1818, it is said he succeeded to a rent- 
roll of £22,000 per annum, and ready money 
amounting to nearly £90,000. He married in 
1843 Mary Eliza, dau. of Capt. E. D. Temple, by 
whom he has no issue, and the title becomes ex- 
tinct. The Irish barony of Sherard, however, is 
now enjoy+d by his cousin, Philip Castell Sherard, 
of Glatton, near Stilton. a" 

At Grosvenor-pl., Bath, aged 81, C. Lyford, esq. 

Mary, wife of John Edward Johnson, esq., of 
Bridewell Hospital, Blackfriars. 

— 29. Laura Beaumont, wife of Thos. Mills, 
esq., M.P., of Tolmers, Hertford. 

At his residence, Richmond, Surrey, aged 73, 
James Francis Frith, esq. 

At Breckamore, near Ripon, aged 86, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Marmaduke Hodgson, esq. 

At his residence, Charles-st., Berkeley-square, 
aged 77, Major James Rowan, late of the Ist 
(Royal) Regt. 

Aged 67, Francis Willis, esq., M.D., of Shilling- 
thorpe-house, Lincolnshire. 

Holford Jones, esq., of Dovedale-villa, East 
Wickham, Kent, late of the Home Service of the 
East India Company. 

At Clifden, Ireland, Commander Patrick Camp- 
bell, R.N., youngest son of the late Archibald 
Campbell, ong of Milfort, Argyleshire. 

At her residence, Great Surrey-st., Blackfriars, 
aged 82, Ann, widow of Wm. Simpkin, esq., for- 
merly of Stationers’-hall-court. 

Aged 72, Wm. Fanning, esq., of Glocester- 
gardens, Hyde-park. 

Of congestion of the lungs, aged 9, Wm. Tidd, 
second son of John E. Woodroffe, esq., barrister- 
at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn and Hampstead-heath. 

At Granville-sq., Clerkenwell, aged 61, Thos. 
Watson, esq., for many years resident at New 
York. 

July 30. At Oakland-house, Prestbury, near 
Cheltenham, aged 74, John Turner, esq., formerly 
Capt. in the 7th Foot and in the West York 
Militia. 

At Exmouth, Devonshire, Mary Anne, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late Henry Jchn Shepherd, 
esq., of Beverley. 

At the Grove, near Sevenoaks, aged 68, Cathe- 
rine Elizabeti, widow of the Hon. and Rev. John 
Evelyn Boscawen. 

At Marketgate, Arbroath, aged 49, Geo. Living- 
ston, esq., writer. 

At Edinburgh, Col. James Fleming, of Kinloch- 
laigh, Appin, late of her Majesty’s 22nd Regt. 

. At Greenwich, a‘ter a short illness, aged 40, 
Edward Hughes, esq, F.R.A.S., many years 


Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, 
Greenwich Hospital. 

At Chester-cottage, Maryon-road, Charlton, 
Wm. Stevenson, esq., late surgeon H.E.I.C.S. 

At St. Osyth, Essex, aged 51, Frederick Wm. 
Henry, son of the late Major James Vallance, of 
her Majesty’s 73rd Regt. of Foot. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 35, Wm. Caldwell 
Roscoe, esq., of Carnarvon. 

At Coleshill-st., Eaton-sq., Barbara Jane, relict 
of Thomas A’hmuty, esq. 

At the residence of her uncle, Dr. Littlehales, 
Winchester, Frances Anne Jemima, eldest dau. 
of the late J. W. T. Fagge, esq., of Westbere, and 
grand-dau. of the late Rev. Sir John Fagge, bart., 
of Mystold, Kent. 

July 31. At Wolverhampton, aged 74, N. R. 
Clarke, esq., serjeant-xt-law, judge of the County 
Courts of Wolverhampton, Oldbury, and Walsall, 
and recorder of Lincoln, Newark, Northampton, 
and Walsall. The deceased was called to the bar 
so far back as 1811, and has been for many years 
Recorder of Walsall, and two or three other 
boreughs. In private and public life he was very 
much respected. In early life he was connected 
with Birmingham, his father, also a Serjeant-at- 
law, having long resided at Handsworth. In the 
parish church there is a handsome monument to 
the memory of the latter. 

At Emsworth-house, Emsworth, aged 85, Lydia, 
relict of Joseph Boimaison, esq., of Portsea. 

At Queniborough Vicarage, the residence of his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Seneca Wm. Winter, aged 
70, Thos. Pochin, esq., formerly of the Leicester- 
shire Militia. 

At Lyons, after six years’ suffering, the Cheva- 
lier Frangois de Coucy, Chevalier of the Military 
Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazare, and officer 
in the service of H.M. the King of Sardinia. 

At Hampton Court Palace, aged 86, Margaret, 
widow of Major-Gen. John Agmondisham Vesey. 

Aged 27, Ellen Jane, last surviving dau. of Chas. 
F. Molini, of King William-st., West Strand. 

Suddenly, aged 45, Emily, wife of William K. 
Greenhill, esq., of Northampton-park, Islington. 

At the Powe, Keswick, Cumberland, Andrew 
Richard Clarke, esq. 

Suddenly, at Newport, Isle of Wight, George 
Wiggins, esq., of Lansdown-place, Brighton. 

At Devonshire-pl., aged 1 year and 8 months, 
Frederic Wollaston, third son of H. Wollaston 
Blake, esq: 

Lately. A despatch has been received at Paris 
from Brescia, announcing the death of the Duke 
of Abrantes (son of the famous Junot), who was 
wounded at the battle of Solferino. The thigh 
had to be amputated, and the patient did not 
long survive the operation. The Duke was chief 
of the staft of one of the divisions of the army of 
Italy. 

Germany has lost one of her most famed and 
eminent female scholars. Frau Dr. Heidenreich, 
née von Siebold, died at Darmstadt a fortnight 
ago. She was born in 1792, studied the science 
of midwifery at the Universities of Géttingen and 
Giessen, and took her Doctor’s degree in 1817. 
After that she took up her permanent abode at 
Darmstadt, indefatigable in the exercise, and 
universally honoured as one of the first living 
authorities of her special branch of science. 

Death of a Dwarf.— Edwin Calvert, a dwarf of 
some celebrity at Skipton, has died from the 
effects of drink. He was seventeen years of age, 
thirty-six inches in height (three inches less than 
Tom Thumb), and weighed only 244 lbs. He was 
a sharp, quick, intelligent youth, and used to 
visit the most aristocratic families in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was a clever performer on the 
violin. He could dance some of the most fashion- 
able modern and ancient dances. He was a great 
mimic of birds and animals. Arrangements were 
being made for him to be presented to the Queen. 
A court dress was being made, and in less than 
a month he was going to London, and then on 
the Continent, for exhibition. A few months ago 
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General Tom Thumb passed through Skipton, 
and he sent for little Edwin. Tom Thumb took 
off his own boots, and little Edwin jumped into 
them ; he could throw them off, as they were too 
large for him. The sensation has been so great 
on the death of this wonderful youth, that hun- 
dreds of people went to the house of the boy’s 
uncle to see the corpse. 

Aug. 1. At his residence, Grove-end-road, Mr. 
Bayle St. John, author of ‘‘ Two Years’ Residence 
in a Levantine Family,” ‘‘ Purple Tints of Paris,’’ 
* Life of Montaigne,” &c. 

Aged 75, William Jones, esq., of Stafford. 

Of consumption, aged 15, Isabel Marian, third 
dau. of the Rev. W. Gilbard, M.A., of Stoke. 

At her residence, Peckham, aged 54, Margaret, 
widow of George Tipper, esq., of Edinburgh. 

At Fenham-hall, Northumberland, aged 74, 
Emma Donna, widow of Col. Bell. 

At Hadham-pulace, Herts, aged 75, James 
Smith, esq. 

In Upper-Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 81, John R. Gamble, esq. 

As Sindon, in Sussex, aged 73, G. Halsted, esq. 

Aug. 2. Aged 48, Francis Besley, esq., Resident 
Medical Officer of the Royal Infirmary, Waterloo- 
road, London. 

At Sherborne, Colthurst Bateman, esq., of Oak- 
patk, co. Limerick, also of Bertholley, Monmouth- 
shire, ahd late of Stanley-villa, Weston, near 
Bath. 

At Bedingham Vicarage, aged 77, Eliza, relict 
of Mr.W. Lewis Lohr. 

Aged 80, Reginald Fowden, esq., of Arthog, co. 
Merioneth, formerly of Cheadle, Cheshire, and 
Capt, in 3rd and 35th Infantry. 

At Aubourn-hall, aged 56, Rachel, relict of 
Wm. Lamb, esq. 

Aged 63, Fred. Alex. Finzi, esq. 

At Sandfells, Reigate, aged 19, Stephen Walter, 
second and last surviving son of Stephen Dendy, 
late of Leigh-place, Surrey. 

Aged 81, John Hoyle, esq., Ducie-house, Chorl- 
ton-upon-Medlock, Manchester. 

At his residence, Charlotte-st., Caledonian- 
road, Islington, aged 33, Mr James Hen. Johnson 
Waugh, of H.M.’s Court of Probate. 

At his residence, New-road, St. George’s East, 
aged 62, Mr. Edw. John Bath. 

Aged 45, Mr. Alex. M. Heath, of the Bank of 
England. 

Aug. 3. At his residence, Stoney Royd, near 
Halifax, Yorkshire, aged 51, Francis W. Rawson, 
esq., eldest son of the late Stansfeld Rawson, esq., 
of Wasdale-hall, Cumberland. 

Aged 68, Thomas Swanwick, esq., M.D., of 
Macclesfield. He was a magistrate both of the 
co. of Chester and the borough of Macclesfield. 

In Harley-st., Cavendish-sq., Mr. Michael 
Sawyer, proprietor of the Mansfield Club, and late 
manager of the Tavistock Hotel. 

At Worcester, Eliza, relict of J. H. Jervis, esq., 
formerly of Moseley, Worcestershire. 

At West Derby, Liverpool, aged 31, Eliza, wife 
of G. L. Fosbery, esq. 

At Upper Norwood, Mary, wife of Sir Edwyn 
Scudamore Francis Stanhope, bart., of Holme 
Lacy, Herefordshire. 

At Dover, aged 47, John Shawe Phillips, esq., 
of Culham-house, Oxford. 

At Caldwell, Ayrshire, the seat of her son-in- 
law, Colonel Mure, after a few hours’ iilness, 
Elizabeth, widow of Sir David Hunter Blair, 
bart., of Blairquhan. Her ladyship, who was 
second dau. of Sir John Hay, bart., married in 
1825 Sir David Hunter Blair, bart., who died in 
December, 1857. 

At Liskeard, Cornw.ll, aged 70, John Jones, 
esq. He filled the office of magistrate of that 
borough for more than 20 years, with the judg- 
ment, integrity, and honour for which through 
life he was so remarkable. 

Aug. 4, At his residence in London, aged 34, 
the Hon. Robert Windsor Clive, M.P. Mr. Clive 
was born in the year 1824. He married in 1852 
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Lady Mary, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Bradford ; and sat in Parliament for Ludlow from 
1852 till 1854, when he was returned for South 
Salop, of which county he has been one of the 
representatives ever since. He was appointed a 
Captain in the Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry 
in 1848, and on the death of his father was pro- 
moted to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

At Ottery St. Mary, aged 46, Honor Brans- 
combe, wife of Henry Davy, esq., solicitor. 

At Newton Abbot, aged 84, Margaret Louisa, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Chilton Lambton 
Young, formerly Rector of Dodbrooke, Devon. 

At her father’s, Baron’s-hall, Fakenham, Eliza, 
wife of John Ludgater, esq., and eldest dau. of 
Edmund Kent, esq. 

Allison Allen, wife of J. Castendieck, esq., of 
Lewisham, Kent, and Saham. 

Aged 85, Benjamin Linthorne, esq., of High- 
hall, near Wimborne, Dorset. 

At Hurston, aged 21, Georgina Ellis, wife of 
Henry Cole, esq., 

At his residence, Swanscombe, near Dartford, 
Kent, aged 57, William Edward Russell, esq. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, aged 30, George May, esq., C.E., 
second son of the late Henry May, esq., of the 
Bank of England, Bristol. 

At Wollaton Rectory, aged 13, Adolphus Henry, 
eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. C. J. Willoughby. 

Aug. 5. In Cambridge-st., Pimlico, aged 69, 
Jane Maria, widow of Lawrence Kortright, esq. 

At his residence, the Royals, Thomas, last sur- 
viving son of the late Joseph Hassell, esq., 
banker, Whitchurch. 

At Chippenham, of diphtheria, aged 12, Edith, 
dau. of James Hunt, esq., of Mirzapore, and 
grand-dau. of James Lys Seager, esq., of South 
Lambeth. 

Aged 76, Charlotte, widow of Thomas Paine, 
esq., of Great Yarmouth. 

At Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, aged 57, Mr. John 
Drew Salmon, F.L.S., of the Strand. 

At Denmark-hill, Surrey, aged 72, Mary Ann, 
widow of Evan Edwards, esq. 

Aug.6. Aged 62, Richard Birt Holmes, esq., 
of St. Winnols, near Devonport. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Capt. Thos. William An- 
drews, Royal London Militia, and late 26th 
Regt. 

Aged 16, Rosalie Anne, second dau. of James 
Raymond, esq., Hildersham-hall, Cambs. 

At his residence, Southernhay, Exeter, aged 77, 
Samuel Walkey, esq. 

At Southsea, Hants, George Hurst, esq., Lieut. 
R.N., one of the Naval Knights of Windsor. 

At Wilsford-hall, near Grantham, aged 65, 
Charles Parkinson, esq. 

Aug. 7. At Sancreed Vicarage, Penzance, 
aged 26, Henry —— Collyns, esq., M.A., of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

In Bryanston-square, aged 88, the Hon. John 
Kennedy, second son of the 11th Earl of Cassilis. 

At his residence, near Clonmel, co. Tipperary, 
aged 90, the Right Hon. Richard Pennefather, 
ex-Baron of her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland. During his long life he was an honour 
to the bar, the bench, and his oo In pri- 
vate life he was as much beloved as he was re- 
spected by the public at large. 

At Woodsome-hall, near Huddersfield, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Cutfield Wardroper, and eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. James Carter Green, of 
North Grimstone. 

In Portman-st., London, the Dowager Lady 
Blackett, relict of Sir W. Blackett, bart., of Mat- 
fen, Northumberland. 

At Worcester, aged 57, Catherine Anne, last 
surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Graham 
Foster Pigott, Abington Pigotts, Cambridgesh., 
late M.P. for Kinross. : , 

At Buth, aged 47, George Drake Wainwright, 
esq., late of H.E.I.C.S., and for many years a 
resident at Mauritius. 

At North-ter., Wandsworth, aged 15, Jane, 
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dau. of James Walker, esq., Terrington, near 
n. 
"Kt Waddon, Croydon, aged 34, Joseph Lanfear, 


=. jun. 
ged 48, Capt. John Jones, of the late Land 
— Corps. 

At Broughton-pk., Edinburgh, Chas. Cobbold, 
esq., late of Rose-hill, Ipswich. 

At Eastfield, Musselburgh, David Forrester, 

-, of Newington Academy. 

“ki Kingstown, the Hon. Patrick Plunket, one 
of the judges of the Court of Bankruptcy. He 
was the fourth son of the late Lord Plunket. 
He was born in 1799, and was called to the bar 
in 1824. As a lawyer he never held a high posi- 
tion at the bar, his legal knowledge and other 
acquirements being regarded as merely respect- 
able. In private life he was much respected and 
esteemed. The vacant judgeship in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court is worth £2,000 a-year. 

Aug. 8. At Lambridge-pl., aged 88, Anne, 
widow of the Rev. Wm. Williams, formerly 
Rector of Bishopstow, Wilts. 

At Cerrigllwydia, near Denbigh, aged 84, Mrs. 
Williams Edwards. 

At Lower Norwood, Surrey, aged 15, Eliza 
Anne, dau. of Commander E. Burstal, R.N. 

At Higham, aged 83, David Ballingall, esq. 

At Dover, aged 89, Elizabeth Hutchinson, 
widow of Wm. Hutchinson, Com. R.N. 

At Piddletrenthide, Dorset, aged 68, Thomas 
Bridge, esq. 

At Cirencester, aged 85, Anne, dau. of the late 
Robert Croome, esq., of the same place. 

At Upper Southwick-st., Hyde-park, Alicia, 
widow of Langford Kennedy, esq. 

Aug. 9. Suddenly, at her residence, Hamilton- 
house, Southampton, — 73, Maria Frances, 
widow of Charles Wyndham, esq., late of Don- 
head-hall, Wilts., and dau. of the late Sir William 
Heathcote, bart., of Hursley-park, Hants. 

At Fylingdales, near Whitby, aged 61, Thomas 
Barry, esq., second surviving son of the late 
John Barry, esq., of Whitby. 

Aged 71, John Riby, esq., of Boythorpe ; also, 
on the 15th, aged 45, Robt. Goodwill, of Fox- 
holes, a faithful servant and groom to Mr. Riby 
for upwards of thirty years. 

At Poole, aged 78, Mr. Thomas Hooper. 

At the Hall, Clapham-common, Mary, relict of 
William Nicholson, esq. 

Aug. 10. In Devonshire-st., Portland-place, 
aged 79, Sir George Thomas Staunton, bart., 
He was born at Milford-house, near Salisbury, 
in 1781, and succeeded his father, the first baronet, 
in 1810. On leaving the University of Cambridge 
he was appointed chief supercargo for the East 
India Company, and was president of the select 
committee at Canton, and commissioner of em- 
bassy to Pekin in 1816. In 1828 he was elected 
member for the borough of St. Michael’s, which 
was extinguished by the Reform Bill. For St. 
Michael’s he sat two years. In 1830 he was re- 
turned for Heytesbury. In 1832, after the pass- 
ing of that measure, he was elected member 
for South Hants, which he unsuccessfully con- 
tended for in 1835 and 1837; and in March, 1838, 
he was returned for Portsmouth, and sat for that 
borough fourteen years, namely, till July, 1852, 
since which time he has not had a seat in Parlia- 
ment. Sir George was the author of a transla- 
tion of the penal code of China, and has written 
several works which are held to be authorities on 
the subject of our relations with that country. 
Sir George was never married, and with his 
death the baronetcy becomes extinct. 

At her residence, Glen Heworth, near York, 

64, Barbara, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
armaduke Lawson, of Boroughbridge-hall. 

At Pentonville, at an advanced age, Mr. Row- 
land Nash, of the Strand, formerly assistant 
clerk and solicitor, Bishop’s Registry, Diocese of 
Lincoln. 

At Great Malvern, aged 54, Thos. C. Croome, 
esq., of Caincross, Gloucestershire. 
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At Holmhill, Dumfriesshire, aged 99, Miss 
Clerk Douglas. 

At Waterford-road, Fulham, Harriet, second 
dau. of the late Capt. Jas. Timbrell, E. I. Naval 
Service. 

Aug. 11. Aged 85, Wm. Cooper, esq., of Sharow, 
near Ripon. 

At Charlwood-st., Pimlico, aged 84, Richard 
Heathfield, esq. 

In Lyndhurst-road, Peckham, aged 58, Leonard 
Wigg, esq., of the East India Company 43 years. 

Dora, wife of Frederic E. March, esq. 

At Sudbury, Suffolk, Elizabeth, wife of George 
Williams Andrews, esq. 

At the residence of John Arthur Worthington, 
esq., Altrinham, aged 77, Miss Checkley. 

At his residence, Canonbury-park, south, aged 
40, Mr. Jas. Eastham. 

At Montrose-house, Great Malvern, Worcester- 
shire, Isabel Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Sir E. 
Synge, bart., and only dau. of Anne, Lady Synge. 

At Hackney, aged 87, Jane, widow of Lieut. 
W. Avery, R.N., of Stoke Damerel, Devonport. 

Aug. 12. At Johnson’s-place, Exmouth, aged 
71, C. Wheaton, esq. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, Josiah 
Wilson, esq., Louisa, second dau. of the late Jas. 
Collins, esq., of Stamford-hill. 

At Worthing, aged 77, Humphry Bowles, esq. 

At Peasemore, Berks, aged 62, E. Tull, esq. 

Mary Ann, wife of John Wood, esq., surgeon, 
of Montague-st., Russell-sq. 

Aged 75, Thos. Downward, esq., of Bathafern- 
park, Denbighshire. 

At Great Linford, Bucks, aged 81, Ann, dau. of 
the late Benjamin Cape, esq. 

Aug. 13. At Heavitree, aged 28, Frances Mary, 
wife of W. P. W. Norsworthy, C84 and only 
dau. of the late Geo. Milford, esq., of Exeter. 

At Taunton, aged 77, Capt. Wm. Kelly, R.N. 

At Southwood, near Ramsgate, aged 72, Sarah, 
widow of Capt. Boxer, R.N. 

At Clifton, aged 42, C. Gardiner Guthrie, esq. 

At Bath-cottage, New Hampton, aged 71, Chas. 
Hustler, sen., late of Broadway, Westminister. 

At the Parsonage, Hampstead, aged 28, Frances 
Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thos. Ainger. 

Aged 79, Thomas Wright, esq., of Newburgh- 
house, Brighton. 

Aug. 14. At West Bromwich, Staffordshire, 
after a few hours’ illness, Rebecca, wife of the 
Rev. Jas. Spry, Incumbent of that parish. 

At Wooth-grange, near Bridport, aged 66, C. 
Lyon, esq., late of Binchester-house, Durham, 
second son of the Hon. Thomas Lyon, of Hetton- 
house, Durham, and grandson of Thos. Lyon, of 
Glamis-castle, 8th Earl of Strathmore. 

Aged 55, Mary, wife of John Wightman, esq., 
of York, and only child of the late Wm. Arnett, 
esq., of Fairland-house, Herefordshire. 

In Hertford-st., May-fair, Charlotte, second 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Coombe, 
D.D., Prebendary of Canterbury. 

At his resid , at Hoddesdon, Herts, aged 68, 
Samuel Dunn, esq. 

At the residence of his brother, Comm. Ingle- 
field, R.N., Caversham, Reading, on his 25th 
birthday, Major Inglefield, of disease of the lungs, 
contracted while on active service in the late 
Indian campaign. 

At his residence, Verney-place, Exeter, aged 
42, David Mackintosh, esq., architect. 

At Carrick-on-Shannon, aged 36, Capt. Chas. 
Theophilus Clement, of H.M.’s Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

In Harewood-square. aged 63, Anne, widow of 
Shadworth Hodg<on, esq., of Boston, Lincolnsh. 

At Purbrook, Hants, Frances Rebecca Thom- 
son, of Kensington-park-gardens, Notting-hill, 
relict of J. D. Thomson, esq., late of Porchester- 
terrace, Bayswater, and of Sunny-bank, Breck- 
nockshire. 

In Cunningham-pl., Mary, widow of Samuel 
Richardson, esq., Dulwich. 

At Keynsham-pl., Cheltenham, aged 56, Geo. 
Schonswar, esq. 
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Aug. 15. At his residence, Sydney-place, Chas. 
James Lewis, esq., of St. Pierre, Monmouthshire. 

At her residence, Bath, aged 89, Anne, relict of 
James Mackenzie, esq., and last surviving dau. 
of Samuel Pococke, esq., formerly of Adbury- 
house, Hants. 

At Harrowgate, aged 84, Mary, wife of Hugh 
Parker, esq., of Tickhill. 

Aged 71, Angela, wife of Benjamin Hall, esq., 
of Buxted-lodge, Sussex. 

At Cranbrook, Maria, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late Samuel Balderston, esq., of Canterbury. 

In Grosvenor-st., Lady Suffield. 

At his son’s residence, Rochdale, aged 53, Geo. 
Adamson, esq., of Boston Spa. 

At his residence, Gloucester-place, Greenwich, 
aged 69, Mr. Henry Baines, stationer, of Cle- 
ment’s-lane. 

At Southbrook-house, near Southampton, aged 
69, Esther, widow of Wm. Henry Eysham, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Mavisbush, Laswade, near Edin- 
burgh, John Dinning, esq. 

At Hingham, Norfolk, aged 67, Elizabeth, 
widow of Major-Gen. Christopher Hodgson, Com- 
mandant of the Bombay Artillery, and of Stellen- 
berg, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Aug.17. At Kingston-on-Thames, after a short 
illness, aged 18, Evelyn Clara, second surviving 
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dau. of Henry Stephen Ridley, of Vincent-sq., 
Westminster. 

At Littlebury, Essex, aged 73, Robert Everitt, 
esq., late of Spalding, Lincolnshire. 

At her residence, Green-bank, Chester, Hellin, 
widow of Wm. Pulford, D.D. 

At the Bedford Hotel, Brighton, aged 49, 
Robert Reid, esq. 

In Edward-st., Portman-sq., aged 67, Miss 
Wilson. 

At bis residence, Bodlondeb, Conway, aged 75, 
Henry Denison, esq., late of Liverpool. 

Aug. 18. Eliza, wife of Henry Belman, esq., of 
Bungay. 

At her residence, Oxford-terrace, Holloway, 
aged 67, Susannah, relict of Nathaniel Davis, of 
Hatton-house, Cheshunt, Hunts. 

At her residence, the Terrace, Camberwell, 
Ann, dau. of the late Benjamin Penny, esq. 

Aged 67, Wm. Yates, esq., of Church-ct., Cle- 
ment’s-lane, Lombard-st. 

At Scarbro’, aged 60, Eliza, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Brown, and only dau. of the late Mr. Thomas 
Hopps, of Red-house, near York. 

Aug. 19. At Bayswater, Emma, fourth dau. of 
the late Charles Appleby Hopkins, of Newington, 
Surrey. 
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PRICE OF CORN. 
Rye. Beans. Peas. 


Wheat. Oats. 
of Six & & & a s. d. ~- @ a ¢ e 4. 
Weeks. 49 9 30 3 25 5 35 9 46 3 38 8 
Week ending 
August 13. 467 | 


Barley. 








}4311 | 301 | 2% 2 | 33 8 | 36 9 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Avevust 22. 
Hay, 37. 5s. to 41. 15s. — Straw, 1/. 15s. to 27. — Clover, 47. 10s. to 57. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


4d. to 4s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, AueusT 22. 
4d. to 5s. Od. 
Od. to 4s. 8d. 
6d. to 4s. 6d. 
Bd. 40 Ges Gd. TDN ise sc csiiics ccccccsseGeccecee ses éds 


COAL-MARKET, Avevst 22. 


Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 6d. to 17s. Other sorts, 12s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 55s. 9d. Petersburgh Y. C., 55s. 3d. 


Sheep and lambs 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn, 
From July 24 to August 23, inclusive, 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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do. cloudy 
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3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


Reduced. 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


Bank 
Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


India 
Stock. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Tue advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
gest Texts EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its pregress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the T nivir- 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, SummARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
Tastes, BrograpuicaL Notices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and ona 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pocker Cxassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 

CLOTH. 


Q 
c 
° 


T 
HoratTivus ° e 

JUVENALIS ET PERsIUS 
Livius, 4vols. . 
Lucanus ° e 
Lucretius. , e 
PHzDRuUS e ° 
. . 
. 


H#scuytus. ‘ . 
ARISTOPHANES. 2vols.° . ° 
ARISTOTELIS Eruica . e ° 
CzsaR . e ‘ e ° P 
Cicero DE Orriciis, DE SENECTUTE, 
ET DE AMICITIA é ° é 
CorneLius NEpos ‘ é ° 
DemosTHENES DE Corona et Es- 
CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . 
Evriripes. 8 vols. - 
Evripivis Tracepiz VI. . 


SALLUSTIUS 
SoPpHocLes 

Tacitus. 2 vols. 
THUCYDIDES. 2 vols, 
VIRGILIUS ‘ e ° 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA 
Poetz& Scenici Graci ° 


ccoeentrteeeaeertee 


Heropotus, 2 vols. 
Homert Inias ° . ° 
OpyssEA . ° ° . 8 
*,° A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required. 


SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Texts of the “Oxrorp Pooxer Cuassros,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for tie use of Schools as for the junior members of 
the Universities. 

Of SOPHOCLES are already published : 
Ajax (including the Text) . . 
ExectRa (ditto) . . . 
pirus Rex (ditto) . ° 
Cotoneus (ditto) . 
ANTIGONE (ditto) . . . 
PuiLoctetes (ditto) . . 
TRACHINIZ . ° . ° : 
*e* The Nores separately, One Volume, | DgwosrHenes DE Corona (with Text) 2 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ZEscuinEs IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 
Of ESCHYLUS are already published:— | Vine1t—Georaics (ditto) . . 
PromerHeus Vinctus (with Text) 1 ——— Bovcortcs (ditto) . . 
Serrem contRA THEBAS (ditto) AENEID (ditto) wi 
Perse (ditto) Horace, Opes anv Epopes (ditto) 


AGAMEMNON (ditto) ; . ~ Satrnes (ditto) : F 
CuoerHore7 (ditto) a EPIsTLEs AND ARs PoETICA 


EumenipEs (ditto) (ditto) f : 4 
Surpuices (ditto) . ‘ ; 2 Horace—The Notes separately, in One 
*.* The Notes separately, One Volume, Volume, cloth, 2s. 

cloth, 3s. 6d. Satuust, JucurTHa (ditto) 1 
Of EURIPIDES are already published:— | ————— Carine (ditto) . et 
Hecusa (with Text) ‘ ‘ . 1 0 | Cornetius NeEpos (ditto) 1 
Mzpza (ditto) ‘ ‘ - . 1 © | PHepRus (ditto) . ‘4 ° 1 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PARKER. 
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OresTEs (ditto) . . ae 

Pueniss& (ditto) . ° ° oe 

Hipporytus (ditto) . 1 

AtcEsTIs (ditto) . ° 1 

®,* The Notes separately, in One Volume, 
cloth, 3s. 
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ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corporate, 
Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Medizval and Modern 
Styles; Arms sought for; Sketch, 2s. 6d.,in colour, 5s., painted on vellum, 21s.; Crests on 
Seals or Rings, 8s. Monograms and Heraldic Designs executed in correct style. Solid gold. 
18 carat, Hall-marked, Sard or Bloodstone Ring, engraved Crest, two guineas. Lever-press 
and Crest-die, one guinea, Illustrated Price-list, post free—T. MORENG, Engraver and 
Heraldic Artist, (who has received the gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C, 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, 
No. 38, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
Capital Stock £100,000. 
ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the 
PLAN of the BANK OF DEPOSIT, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained 
with ample security. 
Deposits made by Special Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice. 
The Interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 
HIS Powder is QUITE HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE, but is un- 


rivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mos- 
quitos, Moths in Furs, and every other species of Insect in all stages of metamorphosis. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also 
Ladies for their Pet Dogs. It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied with- 
out any apprehension. 

Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each; post free, for 14, or treble size for 36 postage 
stamps, by Tomas Keatine, Cliemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C 

Take notice, each genuine packet bears the above name and address. See “ Tue Fiexp,” 
Oct. 2nd and 9th, pp. 263, 283, and 294. 








RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN BAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Mannfacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 3ls.6d. Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 81s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all eises of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londcn. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





